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NOTICE 


The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, j 
at its annual meeting in Louisville, Kentucky, December, 1947, 
voted to discontinue the publication of the Southern Associatio 
Quarterly. In its place to publish each year a Proceedings Volume, 
carrying the official actions, lists of institutions, colleges and 
secondary schools, approved, etc. 


Therefore, this current issue, Volume XII, Number 1, February 
1948, commonly referred to as the Proceedings Volume, will b 
the last issue of the Quarterly. 


The Executive Committee of the Southern Association of College: 
and Secondary Schools set the price of the current Proceedings 
issue at $2.50 per copy. 


All correspondence or requests for this publication should be 


addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer, 107 West Ross Avenuel 
Tampa, Florida. 
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The Southern Association of Colleges and Second: 
ry Schools: General and Historical Information 


ORIGIN AND PURPOSES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


| The association was organized in the autumn of 1895 at Atlanta, Georgia, 
st a meeting of delegates from a number of Southern colleges and univer- 
ities. Invitations to this meeting had been sent out by a committee ap- 


pointed by the faculty of Vanderbilt University. The purposes of the meet- 
ag, as stated, were: 


1. To organize Southern schools and colleges for codperation and mutual 
sistance; 


2. To elevate the standard of scholarship and to effect uniformity of 
trance requirements; 


3. To develop preparatory schools and cut off this work from the colleges. 
On this basis an organization was effected and a constitution and by- 
ws were adopted. The following institutions were the charter members: 
‘anderbilt University, University of North Carolina, University of the 
uth, University of Mississippi, Washington and Lee University, Trinity 
ollege. (Duke University). Chancellor J. H. Kirkland was the first Secre- 
and Treasurer and served in this capacity until 1908 when the late 
ofessor Frederick W. Moore became Secretary and Treasurer, serving 
til his death in 1911. Since that time this office has been filled by the 
lowing: Bert E. Young, 1911-1915; Walter Hullihen, 1915-1917; Edward 
. Bechtel, 1917-1921; Edwin D. Pusey, 1921-1923; Theodore H. Jack, 
23-1926; Guy E. Snavely, 1926-1937; Shelton Phelps, 1937-1943; J. R. 
obinson, 1943-1946; A. J. Geiger, 1946—. 

The aims and standards of the Association are set forth in this Constitu- 
n, pages 225-242, this issue. 


OFFICIAL ROSTER OF THE ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS, 1948 


esident: President R. F. Poole, Clemson College, Clemson, South Carolina 
ce President: Supervisor Mark Godman, State Department of Education, 


Frankfort, Kentucky 
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Vice President: Professor Roscoe E. Parker, University of Tennessee, Kno; 
ville, Tennessee 

Secretary-Treasurer: Supervising Principal Albert J. Geiger, Tampa Publi 
Schools, Tampa, Florida 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1948 * 


President Guy H. Wells, Georgia State College for Women, Milledgevill 
Georgia (1950) 

Dean E. B. Robert, Louisana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisian 
(1950) 

Father P. H. Dagneau, Marist College, Atlanta, Georgia (1949) 

Registrar R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, ‘Tennesse 
(1949) 

Director of Instruction, T. Q. Srygley, Austin Public Schools, Austin, Texa 
(1948) 

Superintendent Kirby P. Walker, Jackson, Mississippi (1948) 

President Doak S. Campbell, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florid: 
(Immediate Past President) 

President and Secretary, ex officio 


* The dates following names of the members of the Executive Committee indicate th 
academic year in which the term of each member expires. ‘‘1948’? means the end of th 
Annual Meeting for the year 1948-49, and so on.—Editor. 


ROLL OF MEMBERS 


LIST OF APPROVED UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OF 
THE ASSOCIATION, DECEMBER 3, 1947 


UNIVERSITIES AND SENIOR COLLEGES 


| (Alphabetically arranged with names of their presidents and date of their 
| election to membership.) 


snes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia, James Ross McCain, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres- 
dent (1907) 


B icultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Texas, Gibb Gil- 
ichrist, C.E., D.Sc., President (1924) 
sabama College, Montevallo, Alabama, John T, Caldwell, Ph.D. President (1925) 
jabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama, Ralph B. Draughon, M.A., 
‘Acting President (1922) 


abama, University of, University, Alabama, Ralph E. Adams, B.S., LL.D., Acting 


esident (1897) 
ppalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina, B. B. Dougherty, 
ID.Ed., President (1942) 
wbury College, Wilmore, Kentucky, Z. T. Johnson, A.B., M.A,, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President (1940) 
mstin College, Sherman, Texas, W. B. Guerrant, M.A., B.D., S.T.D., D.D., Pres- 
fident (1947) 
istin Peay State College, Clarksville, Tennessee, Halbert Harvill, M.A., Pres- 
ident (1947) 


College, Miami, Florida, Sister M. Dorothy, Ph.D., Dean (1947) 
lor University, Waco, Texas, Pat M. Neff, LL.B., LL.D., President (1914) 
haven College, Jackson, Mississippi, G. T. Gillespie, B.D., President (1946) 
rea College, Berea, Kentucky, Francis S. Hutchins, M.A., LL.D., President (1926) 
sie Tift College, Forsyth, Georgia, W. Fred Gunn, M.S., President (1946) 
mingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama, George R. Stuart, Jr., A.M., 


L.D., President (1922) 
¢ Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Mississippi, Lawrence T. Lowrey, Ph.D., 
esident (1927) 


nau College, Gainesville, Georgia, Josiah Crudup, Ph. D., President (1947) 
dgewater College, Bridgewater, Virginia, J. I. Baugher, M.A., Ph.D., President 


(1925) 
son-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tennessee, James T. Warren, M.A., LL.D., 
esident (1927) 
awba College, Salisbury, North Carolina, Alvin Robert Keppel, D.Pd., LL.D., 
esident (1928) 
atenary College, Shreveport, Louisiana, Joe J. Mickle, A.B., A.M., = aa 
: 1925 
“atre College, Danville, Kentucky, Walter A. Groves, A.M., B.D., Ph.D. Presi- 
ent ; (1904) 
thrleston, the College of, Charleston, South Carolina, George D. Grice, A.M., 
i esident (1916) 
5 


thttanooga, University of, Chattanooga, Tennessee, David Lockmiller, Ph.D., 
4L.D., President (1g10) 
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Clemson College, Clemson, South Carolina, Robert Franklin Poole, Ph.D., D.Sc.. 


President (192 4) 

Coker College, Hartsville, South Carolina, Donald C. Agnew, A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 
President (1928) 

Pp College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, John E. Promfret, Ph.D., 
President (192 1) 
Columbia College, Columbia, South Carolina, J. C. Guilds, M.A., Litt.D., mi 

193 

Converse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina, E.M. Gwathmey, M.A., Ph.D., 
President (1912) 

- Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina, John R. Cunningham, D.D., LL.D., 
President (191 ¥) 


Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi, ies M. Kethley, M.A.. 


President jbeO Qin t ; J (1930) 
}—Duke University, Durham, North arolina, RE: FOES, A.M., LL.D., President 


(1895) 


East Carolina Teachers College,;.Greenville, North. Carolina, ne D. eet M.A.. 
Ph.D., President Dw — — (1927) 
L- East Tennessée State College, Johnson City, Tennessee, Charles Cc. ‘Shen Ph.D.. 
President Senet neser aman | (1927) 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas, James G Gee, Ph.D. Presi: 
dent (1925) 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky, W. F. O’Donnell 
A.B., A.M., President (1928) 
Elon College, Elon College, North Carolina, Leon E. Smith, M.A., D.D., LL.D.| 
President (1947. 
Emory and Henry College, Emory, Virginia, Foye G. Gibson, A.B., D.D., Presiden: 
(1925, 


~——~-Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, Goodrich C. White, Ph.D., President (1917 
Erskine College, Due West, South Carolina, R. C. Grier, D.D., President (1925 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida, Ludd M. Spivey, A.B., A.M., B.D. 


Ed.D., LL.D., President "(1935 

——Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida, Doak S. Campbell, Ph.D., Presider 
1gI 

Florida, University of, Gainesville, Florida, J. Hillis Miller, Ph.D., LL.D., _ 

1914 

Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina, John Laney Plyler, LL.B., i 
President (192 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, Henry H. Hill, A.B 

A.M., Ph.D., President (gia 

Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky, Samuel S. Hill, A.B., Th.M., Th. 

D.D., President (191 

Georgia School of Technology, Altlanta, Georgia, Blake R. Van Leer, M.S., M.E 


President (192 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia, Guy H. Wells, A.M 

LL.D., President (192! 
nee State Woman’s College, Valdosta, Georgia, Frank R. Reade, Ph.D., Pres 

ident (1 
Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Georgia, Judson C. Ward, Ph.D., Preside 


(1 a 
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| Georgia, University of, Athens, Georgia, H.W. Caldwell, LL.B., LL.D., President 


| ( ie} 
| Greensboro College, Greensboro, North Carolina, Luther L. Gobbel, PhDs ae 
| ident (1926) 
Guilford College, Guilford College, North Carolina, Clyde A. Milner, Ph.D., Pres- 
| ident (1926) 
Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia, Edgar G. Gammon, D.D., 
| LL.D., President (1919) 
» Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas, Rupert N. Richardson, Ph,D., Pres- 
| ident (1927) 
) Hollins College, Hollins, Virginia, Bessie C. Randolph, Ph.D., President (1932) 
Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama, Harwell Goodwin Davis, LL.B., LL.D., 
President (1920) 
| Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Alabama, Hubert Searcy, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres- 
| ident (1928) 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas, Sister M. Columkille, Ph.D., Pres- 
) ident (1925) 
} John B. Stetson University, Deland, Florida, H. C. Garwood, Th.M., Ph.D., Acting 
/ President (1932) 


| Judson College, Marion, Alabama, John Ingle Riddle, Ph.D., President (1925) 
§ Kentucky, University of, Lexington, Kentucky, H. L. Donovan, Ph.D., LL.D., 


) President (1915) 
§ King College, Bristol, Tennessee, R. T. L. Liston, Ph.D., President (1947) 
§ LaGrange College, La Grange, Georgia, Hubert T. Quillian, A.B., LL.D., Pres- 
i ident (1946) 
= Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, North Carolina, P. E. Monroe, D.D., President 
(1928) 
1 Limestone College, Gaffney, South Carolina, Robert C. Granberry, B.D., D.D., 
LL.D., President (1928) 
incoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee, Robert L. Kincaid, A.B., 
LL.D., President (x 936) 

i Louisiana College, Pineville, Louisiana, Edgar Godbold, A.M., LL.D., aay 
(1923 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana, Claybrook Cottingham, LL.D., 
President (1927) 
Louisiana State University, University, Louisiana, Walter Stoke, Ph.D., President 
(1913) 
Louisville, University of, Louisville, Kentucky, John Wilkinson Taylor, A.B., A.M., 

- Ph.D., President : (1915) 
Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana, Thomas J. Shields, S.J., M.A., S.T.L., 

| President (1 929) 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia, R. B. Montgomery, Ph.D., re sae 
1927 

| Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, Samuel Page Duke, A.M.., a, a 
ident . 1927 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia, Frank Bell Lewis, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., 
President (1931) 


Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Texas, Gordon G. Singleton, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
President (1926) 
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Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Virginia, Morgan L. Combs, Ed.D., 


President (1930) 
Maryville, College, Maryville, Tennessee, Ralph W. Lloyd, D.D., LL.D., a 
1922 
Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee, J. Millard Smith, B.S., M.A., Pres- 
ident (1927) 
Mercer University, Macon, Georgia, Spright Dowell, Ph.D., ELDS ee 
IQII 
Meredith College, Raleigh North Carolina, Carlyle Campbell, A.M., LL.D., Pres- 
ident (1921) 
Lermomevfiami, University of, Coral Gables, Florida, Bowman Foster Ashe, LL.D., Litt.D., 
President (1940) 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee, Q. M. Smith, A.M., 
President (1928) 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi, Marion Lofton Smith, Ph.D., ae 
IQI2 
Mines and Metallurgy, College of, El Paso, Texas, D. M. Wiggins, M.A., Ph.D., 
President (1936) 
Mississippi College, Clinton, Mississippi, D. M. Nelson, Ph.D., LL.D., ar 
1922 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, Robert C. Cook, M.A., 
Ed.D., President (1929) 
Mississippi State College, State College, Mississippi, Fred T. Mitchell, M.A., Ph.D., 
President (1926) 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Mississippi, B. L. Parkinson, Ph.D., 
President (1921) 
Mississippi, University of, University, Mississippi, John D. Williams, M.A., Ed.D., 
Chancellor (1895) 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky, Ralph H. Woods, M.A., Ph.D., 
President (1928) 
Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky, Sister Mary Anastasia Coady, Ph.D., Pres- 
ident (1938) 
Newberry College, Newberry, South Carolina, James C. Kinard, LL.D., Litt.D., 
President (1936) 


North Carolina, University of, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, F. P. Graham, A.M., 

LL.D., D.C.L., Litt.D., President 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, R. B. House, A.M., LL.D., Chan- 
cellor (1895) 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering of the University 
of North Carolina, Raleigh, North Carolina, J. W. Harrelson, M.E., LL.D., 


Chancellor (1928) 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, W. C. Jackson, B.S., LL.D., Chancellor (1921) 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Texas, W. J. McConnell, Ph.D., 
President (1925) 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana, Joseph E. Gibson, M.A., 
President (1941) 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas, John L. McMahon, Ph.D., 
President 


(1923) 
Sie College, Charlotte, North Carolina, Hunter B. Blakely, Th.D., D.D., Pres- 
ident 
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Radford College, Radford, Virginia, David W. Peters, Ph.D., President (1928) 
andolph-Macon College; Ashland, Virginia, J. Earl Moreland, M.A., LL.D., 
President (1904) 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Virginia, Theodore H. Jack, 


Ph.D., LL.D., President (1902) 
ice Insitute, Houston, Texas, William V. Houston, B.A., B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Presi- 
-dent (1914) 

Richmond, University of, Richmond, Virginia, George M. Modlin, TNA 18) oil Bee 

| President (1910) 

Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia, Charles J. Smith, M.A., D.D., LL.D., President 

(192 

[ ollins College, Winter Park, Florida, Hamilton Holt, Litt.D., LL.D., eee 

} (192 

falem College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, Howard E. Rondthaler, oe 

# Ph.D., LL.D., President (1922) 

fam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, Harmon Lowman, Ph.D., 

t President (1925) 

fcarritt College, Nashville, Tennessee, Hugh C. Stuntz, B.D., A.M., Ph.D., Pres- 

7 ident (1940) 


shorter College, Rome, Georgia, Paul M. Cousins, M.A., LL.D., President (1923) 
gouth Carolina, University of, Columbia, South Carolina, Norman M. Smith, 


@ Eng.D., President (1917) 
Noutheastern Louisiana College, Hammond, Louisiana, G. J. Tinsley, Ed.D., Pres- 
4 ident (1946) 
WYouthern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, Umphrey Lee, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., 

President (1921) 
Jouthwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas, John G. Flowers, 
4 Ph.D., President (1925) 


Youthwestern, Memphis, Tennessee, Charles E. Diehl, A.M., LL.D., President (1911) 
Ybuthwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana, Joel L. Fletcher, M.S., 


4 D.Sc., President (1925) 

@buthwestern University, Georgetown, Texas, J. N. R. Score, Th.D., D.D., LL.D., 

9) President (1915) 

Yring Hill College, Spring Hill, Alabama, W. P. Donnelly, S. J., A. M., een 

1922 

ate Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia, Dabney S. Lancaster, M.S., LL.D., 

9 President (1927) 

ate Teachers College, Florence, Alabama, James Albert Keller, A.M., L.H.D., 

LL.D., President (1934) 

ate Teachers College, Jacksonville, Alabama, Houston Cole, A.M., Sean 

1935, 

ate Teachers College, Livingston, Alabama, W.W. Hill, M.A., Ed.D., Ben 
193 


“ate Teachers College, Troy, Alabama, C. B. Smith, M.A., D.Ed., President ( 1934) 
Slephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas, Paul L. Boynton, 
Ph.D., President (1927) 
41 Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Texas, R. M. Hawkins, M.A., Ed.D., 
President (x 929) 
‘yeet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia, Martha B. Lucas, Ph.D.., LL.D., ica 
1920 
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A Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee, Everett Derryberry, B.A., 


Oxon, M.A., Oxon, President (1939) 
Tennessee, University of, Knoxville, Tennessee, D. E. Brehm, D.Sc., ey, ool 
ident 1697 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas, M. E. Sadler, Ph.D., D.D., Pres- 
ident (1922) 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas, E. N. Jones, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President (1933) 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas, L. H. Hubbard, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President (1923) 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas, William M. Whyburn, M.A., Ph.D., 
President (1928) 
Texas, University of, Austin, Texas, T. 8. Painter, Ph.D., President (1g01) 
The Citadel, Charleston, South Carolina, Gen. Charles P. Summerall, LL.D., Presi- 
dent (1924) 
Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky, Leland A. Brown, M.A., Ph.D., Acting 
President (1915) 
Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas, Monroe G. Everett, B.A., D.D., a 
; (1947 
y Tulane University, including H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, Rufus C. Harris, Juris.D., LL.D., President (1903) 
Tusculum College, Greenville, Tennessee, George K. Davies, B.D., Ph.D., ayes 
1926) 


Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky, Conway Boatman, M./ ., D.D., President 
Path ater, Abr-=eatigg2) 
i" University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, Alexander»Guerty, LL.B., D.C.L.. 


President (1895) 
ee Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, Harvie Branscomb, Ph.D., LL.D.) 
Chancellor (1895) 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Virginia, Richard J. Marshall, B.S., Presi: 
dent (1926' 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia, Walter S. Newman, M.S. 
Ph.D., President (1923 : 
Virginia, University of, Charlottesville, Virginia, Colgate W. Darden, Jr., M.A‘ 
LL.B., President (1904) 
i Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, North Carolina, Thurman D. Kitchin, M.D.’ 
LL.D., President (1921: 
——~}-yrwashington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, Francis P. Gaines, Ph.D. 
LL.B., President (1895) 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia, Silas Johnson, D.D., President (1919 
West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas, J.A . Hill, M.A., LL.D., Pre 
ident (192 
Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, North Carolina, W. E. Bird, M.A/ 
Acting President (19464 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky, Paul I 
Garrett, A.M., LL.D., President (1g2€ 


Toshs inthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, Henry R. Sims, A.B., President (192% 
ste College, Spartanburg, South Carolina, W. K. Greene, Ph.D., LL.D., Pre: 
1dent (1 91 


; 
; 
i 
4 
: 
: 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES 


j Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas, A.M. Meyer, A.M., Ph.D., President (1933) 
Andrew College, Cuthbert, Georgia, S. C. Olliff, A. B., President (1927) 
) Armstrong Junior College, Savannah, Georgia, Foreman M. Hawes, M.S., Presi- 


dent ( 1940) 
) Averett College, Danville, Virginia, Curtis V. Bishop, A.B., A.M., Litt.D., Presi- 

dent (1928) 
i Belmont Abbey Junior College, Belmont, North Carolina, Vincent G. Taylor, 
| O.S.B., D.D., LL.D., President (1936) 
| Brownsville Junior College, Brownsville, Texas, John F. Barron, A.M., President 
f 1930 
; Campbell College, Buie’s Creek, North Carolina, Leslie H. Campbell, hare oe 
| ident - (1941) 
| Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, Mississippi, James M. Ewing, M.A., Pres- 
f ident (1936) 
§Corpus Christi Junior College, Corpus Christi, Texas, E. L. Harvin, M.A., Pres- 
| ident (1946) 
jCumberland College, Williamsburg, Kentucky, James M. Boswell, M.A., President 
} 1931 
4East Central Junior College, Decatur, Mississippi, L. O. Todd, A.M., Bie ay 
i ident (1939) 
Edinburg College, Edinburg, Texas, H. A. Hodges, A.M., Director (1932) 


# Emory Junior College, Oxford, Georgia, Virgil Y. C. Eady, A.M., Dean (1935) 
Emory Junior College, Valdosta, Georgia, E. D. Whisonant, M. A., Division 


) Executive (1947) 
Georgia Military College, Milledgeville, Georgia, Joseph H. Jenkins, M.A., Pres- 
| ident Cig4e) 
Georgia Southwestern College, Americus, Georgia, Peyton Jacob, A.M., President 
i (1932) 

Gordon Military College, Barnesville, Georgia, J. E. Guillebeau, A.B., President 
(1941) 


Gulf Park College, Gulfport, Mississippi, Richard G. Cox, A.M., President (1926) 
Hardin Junior College, Wichita Falls, Texas, James B. Boren, B.Ed., M.Ed., Pres- 


_ ident (1939) 
Hiads Junior College, Raymond, Mississippi, George M. McLendon, M.A., Pres- 
ident (1928) 


Holmes Junior College, Goodman, Mississippi, R. M. Branch, A.B., President (1934) 

ohn Tarleton Agricultural College, Stephenville, Texas, E. J. Howell, B. S., M.S., 
a Dean (1926) 
iJones County Junior College, Ellisville, Mississippi, James B. Young, M.A., Pres- 

ident (1940) 
unior College of Augusta, Augusta, Georgia, E. W. Hardy, B.A., M.A., Litt.D., 
1 President (1926) 
{Kilgore Junior College, Kilgore, Texas, B. E. Masters, A.B., A.M., President (1939) 
amar College, Beaumont, Texas, John E. Gray, B.A., M.A., President (1929) 
4Lon Morris College, Jacksonville, Texas, C. E. Peeples, B.A., M.A., B.D., yeas 

1927 

arion Institute, Marion, Alabama, James Thomas Murfee, B.S., President (1926) 
ars Hill College, Mars Hill, North Carolina, Hoyt Blackwell, Th.M., D.D., Pres- 
+ ident (1926) 
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Meridian Municipal Junior College, Meridian, Mississippi, J. B. Pearson, A.B., 

Director (1942) 
Middle Georgia College, Cochran, Georgia, Lloyd A. Moll, M.A., President (1933) 
Mount St. Joseph Junior College, Maple Mount, Kentucky, Mother Laurine Shee- 


ran, President (Sister M. Christina Eckmans, A.M., Ph.D., Dean) (1933) 
Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth, Kentucky, Sister Margaret Gertrude, Ph.D., 
Dean (1929) 
North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Georgia, J. C. Rogers, A.M., Ed.D., President 
(1935) 

North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington, Texas, E. H. Hereford, Acting Dean 
(1939) 


Northeast Junior College, Monroe, Louisiana, Rodney Cline, Ph.D., Dean (1941) 
Palm Beach Junior College, West Palm Beach, Florida, John I. Leonard, B.S., D.Ed., 

President (1942) 
Paris Junior College, Paris, Texas, J. R. McLemore, M.A., President (1934) 
Peace College, Raleigh, North Carolina, William C. Pressly, M.A., President (1947) 
*Pearl River College, Poplarville, Mississippi, R. D. McLendon, M.A., President 


(1929) 

Perkinston Junior College, Perkinston, Mississippi, Albert L. May, B.S., A.M., 
President (1929) 
Pfeiffer Junior College, Misenheimer, North Carolina, C. M. Waggoner, A.M., 
President (1942) 


Pikeville College, Pikeville, Kentucky, A.A. Page, A.B., M.A., President (1931) 
San Angelo College, San Angelo, Texas, Wilson H. Elkins, Ph.D., President (1936) 
St. Bernard College, St. Bernard, Alabama, Rt. Rev. Boniface Seng, O.S.B., M.A., 


President (1932) 
St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, North Carolina, Richard G. Stone, Ph.D., President 
(1927) 

St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, Florida, Roland A. Wakefield, M.A., 
LL.D., President (1931) 
Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Texas, James J. Delaney, M.A., Litt.D., President 
(1934) 

Shenandoah College, Dayton, Virginia, L. P. Hill, M.A., President (1947) 


Snead Junior College, Boaz, Alabama, F. M. Cook, A.M., L.H.D., President (1941) 
South Georgia College, Douglas, Georgia, Wm. Spencer Smith, President (1934) 
Southern Missionary College, Collegedale, Tennessee, Kenneth A. Wright, M.S. Ed., 


President (1936) 
Sue Bennett College, London, Kentucky, Oscie Sanders, A.M., President (1932) 
Suilins College, Bristol, Virginia, W. E. Martin, Ph.D., President (1926) 


Sunflower County Junior College, Moorhead, Mississippi, W. B. Horton, A.B., 


A.M., President (1930) 
Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, Tennessee, James L. Robb, A.M., President 
(1926) 

Texarkana Junior College, Texarkana, Texas, H. W. Stilwell, M.A., President 
(1931) 

Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Texas, Wm. F. Kraushaar, M.A., President ( 1940) 
Tyler Junior College, Tyler, Texas, Harry E. Jenkins, Ph.D., President (1931) 


Ursuline College, Louisville, Kentucky, Mother M. Rosalin, M.A., President (1933) 


* Not now fully meeting one or more of the Stand i { 
list pending the removal of deficiencies, : perenne esac a A approval 
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Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Virginia, R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., President (1925) 
Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, Tennessee, Robert Calhoun Provine, Ph.D., 
President ” (1925) 


West Georgia College, Carrollton, Georgia, I. S. Ingram, A.M., President (1936) 


MEMBER JUNIOR COLLEGES ON PROBATION 


Young Harris College, Young Harris, Georgia, Walter Downs, M.A., President 
(1938) 
LIST OF FOUR-YEAR NON-MEMBER COLLEGES * 


* The institutions named below have been approved by the Commission as being com- 
petent to train teachers for the accredited schools of the Association, though they do not 
fully meet the requirements for admission as members. The inclusion of their names on 
the non-member list from which teachers may be drawn is not a warrant for their making 
use of this fact for advertising purposes in their catalogues or other printed matter, nor 
as evidence of recognition or accrediting by the Association. 


Georgia 
Piedmont College, Demorest Tennessee 
Milligan College, Milligan College 
Kentucky Union University, Jackson 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester 
North Carolina Texas 


Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs Abilene Christian College, Abilene 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood 
South Carolina St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 
sander College, Greenwood Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth 
resbyterian College, Clinton 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
DECEMBER 3, 1947 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
ALABAMA 
Alabama City 
Emma Sansom High School; P., 4; W. O. Briscoe 24. 626 1947 
Andalusia; P., 6; James A. Wilson 20 476 ~ 
Anniston; P., 3; J. J. Nash 42 1,085 * 
Athens; P., 4; Julian Newman 14 292 1943 
Auburn 
Lee County High School; P., 3; V. C. Helms 19 307 * 
Bessemer 
High School; P., 4; J. A. Davis 30 525 3 
Hueytown High School; P., 6; H. F. Gilmore 26 578 _ 
Birmingham 
Brooke Hill High School; Pr., 6; Miss Mildred 
Bernard 12 55 1946 
Ensley High School; P., 4; Dr. E. E. Sechriest 80 —:1,728 a 
John Caroll High School (This was formerly St. Paul’s 
High School) Pr., 4; Rev. Frederick Hughes 14 276 1945 
Jones Valley High School; P., 6; A. E. Driggers 25 596 % 
Misses Howard’s School; Pr., 4; Miss Viola Pearl 
Howard 4 65 ‘ 
Minor High School; P., 4; W. C. Petty 23 552 “ 
Phillips High School; P., 4; Sellers Stough IOI 2,130 % 
Ramsay High School; P., 4; J. R. Gardner, Jr. 47 928 ‘ 
Shades-Cahaba High Sch.; P., 6; Robert Nichols 29 692 4 
West End High School; P., 4; N. H. Price 44. 865 4 
Woodlawn High School; P., 4; Ralph Martin 84 1,902 bs 
Brewton 
T. R. Miller High School; P., 3; W. C. DuBose II 193 7 
Brundidge 
Pike County High School; P., 6; L. L. Still 14 330 4 
Clanton 
Chilton County H. S.; P., 6; Patterson Hicks 23 524 
Cullman 
Sacred Heart Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Beatrice, O.S.B. 11 96 
Deatsville 
Holtville High School; P., 6; James Chrietzberg 13 259 
Decatur 
Senior High School; P., 3; W. T. Jordan 15 383 
Dothan; P., 3; T. G. Vaughan 17 414 
Eclectic 
Elmore County H. S.; P., 6; J. P. Howard I4 306 
Eufaula; P., 4; O. B. Carter 9 189 


Schools marked * have maintained membership for more than five years. For di 
of prior accreditation see SouTHERN AssocIATION QuarTERLy, May 1945, pp. 143 ff. 


: 
: 
———————— 


ee AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 


IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT 


| 


| ALABAMA—Continued 
airfield; P., 4; Samuel M. Bolding 


.orence 

Coffee High School; P., 3; J. W. Powell 

ort Payne 

} DeKalb County H. S.; P., 4; J. E. Thomason 

iadsden; P., 4; F. T. Dobbs 

‘ordo; P., 6; H. E. Greer 

reensboro; P., 6; William H. Jenkins 

reenville 

Butler County High School; P., 6; William N. Eddins 

juntersville 

;Marshall County H. S.; P., 6; C. G. Horton 

sartselle 

}Morgan County H. S.; P., 6; Edwin C. Price 

folt; P., 6; Raymond Christian 

untsville; P., 4; J. R. Hines 

sper 

sWalker County H. S.; P., 6; R. C. McCulley 

Fayette; P., 6; J. N. Briscoe 

eds; P., 6; J. Wesley Vann 

jarion 

arion Institute; Pr., 4; L. H. Baer 

erry County H.S.; P., 6; J. S. Brindley 

Calla 

IMcAdory High School; P., 3; Mrs. H. H. King 

obile 

Bishop Toolen H. S.; Pr., 4; Sister Mary Charleen 

| Keaney F 

Convent of Mercy H. S.; Pr., 4; Sister Mary Celine 

Lennon, R.S.M. 

Murphy High School; P., 4; R. G. Wilson 
niversity Military S.; Pr. 3; Eugene Dawson 

ontevallo; P., 6; S. H. Hurt 

bntgomery 

Sidney Lanier High Sch.; P., 3; J. J. Farris 

orris 

Mortimer Jordan H. S.; P., 6; George D. Harris 

rthport 

Tuscaloosa County H. S.; P., 6; W. W. Drake 

elika 

lift High School; P., 6; Mrs..Chester Martin 

ip; P., 6; Ernest H. Wilbourn 


See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


15 
ACCRED- 
ERS PUPILS ITED * 
20 325 We 
20 451 - 
18 370 r 
33 898 
13 320 ba 
13 283 1947 
26 679 1947 
18 530 ‘¢ 
16 438 ‘ 
16 479 1945 
QI 492 . 
28 753-1945 
8 219 “ 
15 381 - 
15 114 
12 270 
18 391 S 
10 296 a 
7 IOI a 
147 4,037 ‘ 
10 163 ng 
18 396 e 
631,562 ne 
17 393 1947 
35 gol : 
23 526 3 
19 452 : 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 


IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT 


ERS 


PUPILS 


ACCREI 
ITED * 


i nn nnn ee EEIEEEIEE -einEanEEEEEEa EERE SSERSNESEEEENNNERINNDOin 


ALABAMA—Continued 


Piedmont; P., 6; W. H. Kimbrough 
Prattville 

Autauga County H. S.; P., 6; H. C. Brier 
Quinton 

West Jefferson H. S.; P., 5; J. G. Manuel 
Ramer 

Montgomery County H. S.; P., 6; Jesse L. Price 
Roanoke 

Handley High School; P., 3; L. L. James 
Saint Bernard: Pr., 4; Rev. Lambert Gattman 
Selma 

Albert G. Parrish H. S.; P., 3; Geddes Self 
Sheffield; P., 5; Ray Black 
Sylacauga; P.,; 6; F. L. Temple 
Talladega; P., 4; Dwight L. Kirk 
Tarrant ‘ 

Jefferson County H. S.; P., 3; L. D. Head 
Thorsby 

Thorsby Institute; Pr., 4; Miss Helen C. Jenkins 
Troy; P., 6; Sam P. Jones 
Trussville 

Hewitt High School; P., 3; F. A. Peake, Jr. 
Tuscaloosa; P., 3; C. F. Newell 
Tuscumbia 

Deshler High School; P., 6; Boyd Puryear 
Tuskegee; P., 6; J. D. Jackson 
Union Springs; P., 6; C. E. McNair 
Uniontown; P., 6; J. S. Branyon 
Valley Head; P., 6; Ronald Wilson 


Total (Number of schools, 74) 
Average per school 


1943 


FLORIDA 


Alva High School; P., 6; M. R. Stroud 
Apalachicola 

Chapman High School; P., 6; Herman G. Davis 
Apopka High School; P., 6; Roger A. Williams 
Avon Park High School; P., 6; A. B. Wilhite 
Bartow High School; P., 4; V. E. Dozier 


* See note, page oo. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


FLORIDA—Continued 


3elle Glade High School; P., 6; F. O. Hobson 17 310 1942 
-. High School; P., 6; C. M. Redding 6 136 ” 
radenton 
Manatee County High School; P., 3; Paul F. Davis 33 703 1947 
randon High School; P., 6; E. F. McLane 19 470 * 
Darrabelle High School; P., 6; Irving B. Cody 9 135 1945 
dhattahoochee High School; P., 6; M. C. Sanders 9 144 ‘ 
Hlearwater High School; P., 3; W. B. Feagle 18 463 ce 
tlermont 
Clermont-Minneola High School; P., 6; Rollin J. 
Ebinger 8.57 5a 947 
(ocoa High School; P., 6; J. V. Revels 15 338 be 


Ponce de Leon High School; P., 4; H. N. Rath 5am Stok us 
St. Theresa School; Pr., 4; Sister Rose de Lima 6 105 i 
rescent City High School; P., 6; Victor N. Sanborn 10 196 ss 
iross City 

Dixie County High School; P., 6; Leamon H. Woods 14 238 1947 
ade City 

Pasca County High School; P., 4; Burch Cornelius 15 342 tuaites 
ania 

South Broward High School; P., 6; R. F. Colbert 22 490 od 
aytona Beach 

Mainland High School; P., 6; W. B. Treloar 54 1,004 * 


Seabreeze High School; P., 6; R. J. Longstreet 26 674 < 
Funiak Springs 

Walton County High School; P., 4; John M. Johnston 15 574 1946 
Land High School; P., 3; M. J. Perret 18 366 


lray Beach High School; P., 6; T. R. Jones II 252 * 
nellon High School; P., 6; C. L. Andrews 6 107 * 
stis High School; P., 6; Memory Martin 14 245, * 
rnandina High School; P., 6; F. H. Kaler 13 290 * 
rt Lauderdale 
‘ort Lauderdale H. S.; P., 6; Robert A. Childers 58 1,400 * 
Pinecrest School; Pr., 6; Mrs. Mae McMillan 
Waldron 8 67 1947 
t. Anthony School; Pr., 6; Sister M. Stella, O.P. 7 182 * 
t Myers High School; P., 3; R. A. Tipton 3 aI 451 * 
t Pierce 
t. Lucie County High School; P., 6; Harold F. : 
Priester Rie) 759 1946 


See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


eS eee 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 


IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT 


ERS 


PUPILS 


ACCRED: 
ITED * 


ee 


FLORIDA—Continued 


Frostproof High School; P., 6; Eugene G. Raborn 
Gainesville High School; P., 6; F. W. Buchholz 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School; P., 6; Harvey K. 
Meyer 
Gonzalez 
J. M. Tate High School; P., 6; O. A. Strange 
Groveland High School; P., 6; Ritchie M. Vowell 
Haines City High School; P., 6; J. D. Jenkins 
Hastings High School; P., 6; T. G. Scarborough 
Homestead 
Homestead High School; P., 6; E. B. Blackburn 
Redland High School; P., 6; Robert A. Wilson 
Inverness 
Citrus High School; P., 6; Gordon A. Grooms 
Jacksonville 
Bartram School; Pr., 6; Miss Olga L. Pratt 
Bolles School; Pr., 6; Lt. Col. E. S. Ligon 
Immaculate Conception High; Pr., 4; Sister Frances 
Joseph 
Andrew Jackson Senior High; P., 3; M. A. Demorest 
Landon Junior-Senior High; P., 6; George H. Wood 
Robert E. Lee Senior High; P., 3; J. W. Gilbert 
St. Joseph’s Academy; Pr., 4; Sister M. Monica 
St. Paul’s School; Pr., 4; Sister M. Brendan 
Jacksonville Beach 
D. U. Fletcher High School; P., 6; F. A. Doggett 
Key West 
Convent of Mary Immaculate; Pr., 4; Sister M. 
Isabella 
Key West High School; P., 6; Horace O’Bryant 
Kissimmee 
Osceola County High School; P., 6; John E. Davis 
Lake City 
Columbia High School; P., 6; Julian E. Markham 
Lake Wales High School; P., 4; F. S. McLaughlin 
Lake Worth High School; P., 6; Clyde Harris 
Lakeland High School; P., 5; Carl S. Cox 
Largo High School; P., 6; H. C. Campbell 
Leesburg High School; P., 6; Ray M. Hayes 
Maitland 
Forest Lake Academy; Pr., 4; Dr. J. M. Howell 
Marianna High School; P., 6; Jon L. Stapleton 


* See note, page 14. 


70 


| 905 


307 


666 
347 
702 
1,318 
347 
546 


239 
522 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 
fE AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
FLORIDA—Continued 
Ibourne High School; P., 6; Thomas R. Barr 13 285 i 
ami 
xesu High School; Pr., 4; Sister M. Herbert 12 190 he 
Miss Harris’ Florida School; Pr., 4; Miss Julia Fill- 
more Harris 8 54 # 
Andrew Jackson High School; P., 6; W. W. Matthews 57 ~—s- 1,413 A 
Miami Edison Senior High; P., 4; Jesse G. Fisher 97 ~—- 2, 482 M 
Miami Senior High School; P., 3; W. R. Thomas 102 2,404, . 
it. Mary’s High School; Pr., 4; Sister L. Xavier 10 167 1943 
ts. Peter and Paul Convent; Pr., 4; Sister Marie de ; 
Lourdes 6 79 1947 
ami Beach 
iami Beach Senior High; P., 3; Carl Wagner 48 824. bg 
t. Patrick’s School; Pr. 4; Sister M. Aurelia, OP 7 128 We 
tverde School; Pr., 6; Alfred R. McCauslin 14 184 be 
t Dora High School; P., 6; D. D. Roseborough is OLS id 
berry High School; P., 3; W. H. Purcell II 203 ~ 
Port Richey 
ulf High School; P., 6; A. H. Stevens 10 202 We 
Smyrna Beach High School; P., 6; H. A. Schubiger 21 430 bd 
omis 
enice-Nokomis High School; P., 6; Homer E: 
Mickesell 8 159 1947 
la High School; P., 4; E. L. Jones 30 595 ed 
ee High School; P., 6; Carroll B. Terry 14 232 - 
chobee High School; P., 6; Joel Nalley II 206 si 
do 
lando Senior High School; P., 3; William R. Boone 49 ~—s: 1,364 
. James School; Pr., 4; Sister Theresa Joseph 8 100 
kee High School; P., 6; D. D. Caudill 15 315 € 
tka High School; P., 6; Jerome F. Eastham 29 786 
Beach. 
aham-Eckes School; Pr., 6; Stephen Ives Allen 14 94 1945 
a City A 
y County High School; P., 4; J. T. Kelley AQMeT,TA4 
cola 
tholic H. S. of Pensacola; Pr., 4; Rev. J. Edwin 
tuardi 14 261 Ae 
acola High School; P., 3; J. L. McCord 50. =. 1,410 = 
lor County High School; P.,.6; A. H. Wentworth 19 446 : 


City High School; P., 3; D. L. Cook 18 373 


note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRI 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED 


FLORIDA—Continued 


Pompano High School; P., 6; W. Bryan Davis I1.5 201 d 
Port St. Joe High School; P., 6; W. A. Biggart 12 214 1947 
Punta Gorda 

Charlotte County High School; P., 6; Carl P. Schiller 12 203 ; 
Quincy 

Gadsden County High School; P., 6; James A. 

Shanks 18 462 , 

Reddick High School; P., 6; C. E. Palmour II 208 ; 


St. Augustine 
Florida Naval Academy; Pr. 6; Comdr. Claude B. 


Brubeck 6 46 1945 
Ketterlinus High School; P., 4; Milton T. Curry 18 404 : 
St. Joseph Academy; Pr., 4; Mother M. Ambrose 8 161 ; 

St. Cloud High School; P., 6; Wm. J. Woodham, Jr. 13 228 : 
St. Leo College Preparatory School; Pr., 6; Rev. 
Raphael, O.S.B. 18 223 ; 


St. Petersburg 
Admiral Farragut Academy; Pr., 4; Lt. Com. T. S. 


Jones 12 98 1947 
Florida Military Academy; Pr., 4; Paul D. Bauder 12 109g 4 
St. Paul’s School; Pr., 4; Rt. Rev. James F. Enright 8 155 4 
St. Petersburg High School; P., 3; Fred K. Stewart 96° ~ 17785 
Sanford 

Seminole High School; P., 4; H. E. Morris 21 492 
Sarasota High School; P., 6; Carl C. Strode 50 1,186 ; 
Sebring High School; P., 6; M. Mitchell Ferguson 19 364 : 
Stuart ; 

Martin County High School; P., 6; Erwin F. 

Johnwick 27 292 194) 

Tallghassee 

Leon High School; P., 6; B. J. Nelms 52 1,366 
Tampa 

Academy of the Holy Names; Pr., 4; Sister Rita- 

Mary 8 126 
Hillsborough High School; P., 3; Vivian Gaither 75 selon 
Jefferson High School; P., 4; D. W. Waters 36 956 
Jesuit High School; Pr., 4; Rev. Robert E. Walet, S.J: 10 158 
H. B. Plant High School; P., 3; C. Phil Peters 32 880 
Sacred Heart Academy; Pr., 4; Rev. William J. 

Harty, S.J. 5 Tre 

Tarpon Springs High School; P., 6; J. F. Arnold 16 379 
Tavares High School; P., 6; H. Jennings Rou 10 168 


* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


ME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


FLORIDA—Continued 


* 
atilla High School; P., 6; Ellis Moore II 178 s 
ro Beach High School; P., 6; Willard C. Chinn 24 538 Ff 
est Palm Beach 
Palm Beach High School; P., 6; Howell L. Watkins 71 1,332 ‘é 
Rosarian hee. ne 6; ace M. eee O. 12h 8 98 1947 


EP. 8 163 - 
nter Garden 

sakeview High School; P., 6; Mrs. J. S. Kirton 18 357 ‘4 

nter Haven High School; P., 6; J. Milton Lewis 45 1,056 : 

iter Park High School; P., 6; Loyal D. McNeal 22 506 M3 

ohyrhills High School; P., 6; C. C. Bailey II 216 ~ 
j Total (Number of schools, 129) 2,897 62,769 
Average per school 22 487 


GEORGIA 


fel 
yparks-Adel High School; P., 4; Mr. Frank M. 


Hughes 15 442 * 
®any High School; P., 3; Mr. J. O. Allen 24 540 cS 
haretta 
Wilton High School; P., 4; Mr. H. R. Adams 15 353 - 
ericus High School; P., 4; Mr. K. L. Carpenter 12 370 id 
ington High School; P., 4; Mr. O. Adams 4 68 a 
burn High School; P., 4; Mr. Sam Jones if 138 5 
ens 
@thens High School; P., 4; Mr. Sam W. Wood 23 582 b 
Wniversity Demonstration High School; P., 5; Mr. z 


J. L. Dickerson II 209 
Anta 

ass, William A. High School; P., 4; Mr. W. J. Scott 41 goo 1947 
¥ an, Joseph E. High School; P., 4; Mr. A. G. 
4) Martin 64.25 1,393 1947 
: entral Night School; P., 4; Dr. H. Reid Hunter 19 324 1946 
ist the King High School; Pr., 4; Sister Mary 
Sheila teks) 73 ey) 
ton High School; P., 5; Mr.-J. E. White 29 635 
rady, Henry High School; P., 4; Mr. Edward L. 
Floyd 56,172 1947 


+ 


See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 
EE 
NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 


IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT 


GEORGIA—Continued 


Marist College High School; Pr., 6; Father P. H. 
Dagneau 
Murphy High School; P., 4; Mr. George M. McCord 
Napsonian High School; Pr., 4; Miss Thyrza S. Askew 
North Fulton High School; P., 5; Mr. Warren T. 
Jackson 
O’Keefe High School; P., 4; Mr. S. M. Hastings 
Roosevelt High School; P., 4; Mr. Dan Wells 
Sacred Heart High School; Pr., 4; Sister M. Caroline, 
C.S.J., M.A. 
Smith, Hoke High School; P., 4; Mr. G. L. Keith 
Washington Seminary; Pr., 4; Miss Emma B. Scott 
West Fulton High School; P., 4; Mr. E. P. 
MclIlwain 
Augusta : 
Academy of Richard County; P., 4; Mr. Eric W. 
Hardy 
Boys’ Catholic High School; Pr., 6; Brother Robert 
Mount St. Joseph; Pr., 4; Sister Kathleen Marie, 
Cis. ]s 
Tubman High School; P., 4; Mr. Lamar Woodward 
Bainbridge High School; P., 4; Mr. E. G. Elcan 
Barnesville 
Gordon Military College High School; Pr., 4; Col. 
J. E. Guillebeau 
Blackshear High School; P., 4; Mr. C. V. Hodges 
Blakely 
Blakely-Union High School; P., 4; Mr. H. H. 
Brinson, Jr. 
Blue Ridge High School; P., 4; Mr. T. B. Clyburn 
Brunswick 
Glynn Academy; P., 4; Mr. Sidney Boswell 
Buford High School; P., 4; Mr. A. L. Clark 
Cairo High School; P., 4; Mr. J. H. House 
Calhoun High School; P., 4; Mr. J. Lamar Jackson 
Camilla High School; P.; 4; Mr. W. T. Burt 
Canton High School; P., 4; Mr. N. R. Haworth 
Carrollton High School; P., 4; Mr. F. M. Chalker 
Cartersville High School; P., 3; Mr. W. H. Brandon 
Cedartown High School; P., 4; Mr. J. E. Purks 
Chamblee High School; P., 4; Mr. M. E. Smith 


* See note, page 14. 


ERS PUPILS 
19 357 
36.6 746 
10 169 
46513276 
GELO™ POT 
35 803 
8 I5I 
36.6 795 
28 244 
38 ~—- 1,039 
35:23 988 
II 240 
5 112 
43 1,090 
we) 339 
18 290 
10 217 
8 1g! 
6 158 
32 842 

a Ig! 
as 54! 
4] 180 
9 187 
17 428 
1 295 
8 186 
27 749 
tS 321 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


AME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS 


GEORGIA—Continued 


thickamauga 
Gordon Lee Memorial High School; P., 3; Mr. 

Marvin W. Gaines 6 126 
axton High School; P., 4; Mr. H. W. Clements 12 236 
Jochran High School; P., 4; Mr. T. Malcolm Purcell 9 230 
Biechoro 
| Georgia Teachers College High School (Laboratory); 

_ P., 4; Dr. Ralph M. Lyon, Director 4 121 
ollege Park 

College Park High School; P., 4; Mr. L. L. Deck 19 447 
| Georgia Military Academy; Pr., 4; Col. W. R. 
| Brewster 34 420 
tolquitt 


Miller County High School; P., 5; Mr. Walter I. Geer 16 447 
jolumbus 

Columbus High School; P., 4; Dr. Eugene M. Boyce 31 749 
Jordan Vocational High School; P., 3; Mr. Richard 


H. Taliaferro 43 977 
gommerce High School; P., 4; Mr. Charles L. 
Browne, Jr. II 206 
jonyers High School; P., 4; Mr. W. B. Crawford 9 282 
ordele High School; P., 4; Mr. D. H. Standard 10 208 
ovington High School; P., 4; Mr. M. C. Wiley Il 247 
lathbert High School; P., 4; Mr. W. M. Patterson 10 159 


alton High School; P., 4; Mr. C. G. Hale 27 724. 
arien High School; P., 4; Mr. Clyde C. Lunsford 8 102 
awson 
Terrell County High School; P., 3; Mr. M. W. Ses-_ - 

sions 10 151 


ecatur 
§Decatur Boys’ High School; P., 4; Mr. Claude Kirk- 
patrick 17.5 460 
Decatur Girls’ High School; P., 4; Miss Mary Burt 19.5 492 
huglas High School; P., 4; Mr. T. H. Wall 13 348 
thblin High School; P., 5; Mr. L. H. Battle 16 352 


stanollee 


Stephens County High School; P., 4; Mr. T. F. 
Watson 14 367 
Gstman High School; P. 4; Mr. M. S. Harrison ey 133 
ist Point ; ; 
Russell High School; P., 5; Mr. Roy Drukenmiller 42 1,152 
iitonton High School; P., 4; Mr. Chas. S. Fincher, Jr. 10 197 


_* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 
NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
GEORGIA—Continued 
Elberton High School; P., 4; Mr. W. M. Hardy, Jr. 15 290 * 
Ellijay High School; P., 4; Mr. L. N. Foster 14 364 1947 


Emory University 
Druid Hills High School; P., 4; Mr. Hayden C. 


Bryant 13 309 

Fairburn 

Campbell High School; P., 5; Mr. S. L. Lewis 18 449 4 
Fitzgerald High School; P., 3; Mr. Fred Ayers 12 340 5 
Forsyth 

Mary Persons High School; P., 4; Mr. J. N. Mitchel] +3 219 1945 
Fort Gaines High School; P., 4; Mr. S. J. Smith 5 96 3 
Fort Valley High School; P., 4; Mr. Ernest R. Anderson 13 195 S 
Gainesville 

Brenau Academy; Pr., 4; Miss Cecilia B. Branham 8 80 q 

Gainesville High School; P., 5; Mr. C. J. Cheves QI 541 < 

Riverside Military Academy; Pr., 4; Col. James K. ‘ 

Mooney 31 458 ‘ 
Greensboro High School; P., 4; Mr. C. C. Wills 13 246 ? 
Griffin 

Griffin High School; P., 4; Mr. E. A. Crudup 15 326 s 
Spalding County High School; P., 4; Mr. G. W. 

Patrick 22 685 % 
Hapeville High School; P., 5; Mr. John G. Lewis 19 457 iT? 
Hartwell High School; P., 4; Mr. Roy C. David II 281 % 
Hawkinsville High School; P., 4; Mr. E. J. Harrell IO 190 1945 
Hephzibah High School; P., 4; Mr. W. G. Robertson 6 62 44 
Hogansville High School; P., 4; Mr. T. Jackson Lowe 9 236 % 
Homerville High School; P., 3; Mr. Ralph E. Gaskins 9 145 1947 
Jackson High School; P., 4; Mr. S. W. Causey II 269 1945 
Hees High School; P., 4; Mr. Arthur W. Ash 10 261 1947 _— 

esup 
Wagne County High School; P., 4; Mr. W. G. Nunn 15 283 *4 
LaGrange High School; P., 4; Mr. B. A. Lancaster 23 589 
Lawrenceville High School; P., 4; Mr. J. G. Gower 7 141 
Louisville. 
Louisville Academy; P., 4; Mr. C. H. Cofer 7 116 
ieee High School; P., 4; Mr. Walton A. Haley Il 239 
acon 
Lanier Senior High School for Boys; P., 3; Mr. A: J. 
Swann 28759 
Miller, A. L. High School; P., 3; Mr. H. S. Lasseter 30 725 
Madison High School; P., 4; Mr. W. L. Brookshire 9 209 


* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


E AND LOCATION, TYPE )PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS LEDS > 


GEORGIA—Continued 
‘ietta High School; P., 4; Mr. J. R. Callison 22 526 “ 


ae 

Bs icicnn High School; P., 4; Mr. A. O. 

Lunsford ) 134 1945 

ter High School; P., 4; Mr. J. C. Olliff 12 252 SS 

edgeville 

orgia Military College; Pr., 4; Col. Joseph H. 

nkins 18 274 i! 

idway Vocational High School; P., 4; Mr. A. C. 

Mobley 9 145 

abody High School; P., 4; Dr. Paul Carroll II 174 ‘a 

en High School; P., 5; Mr. R. M. Monts, Jr. EE 246 = 
* 
* 
* 


oe High School; P., 3; Mr. Horace P. Odum 13 272 
tezuma High School; P., 4; Mr. W. H. Martin 9 100 
ltrie High School; P., 4; Miss Ethel Adams 48 1,238 
int Berry 

rry Schools, The; Pr., 4; Dr. James Armour 

Lindsay 25 270 
t Vernon 

ewton-Parker High School; Pr., 4; Mr. Chas. T. 

Ricks 5 137 1945 
an High School; P., 4; Mr. W. H. Drake 17 412 be 
an Park High School; P., 4; Mr. Garnie A. 

and 10 2471 
a High School; P., 4; Mr. M. S. McDonald 13 345 1945 
thorpe High School; P., 5; Mr. K. P. Kimbrough 6 85 : 
rd 


ory University Academy; Pr., 2; Mr. R. A. 


horne 3.5 54 od 
m High School; P., 4; Mr. R. W. Dent 10 204 5 
7 High School; P., 4; Mr. E. P. Staples 10 1gI od 

an High School; P., 4; Mr. Allen C. Smith 10 162 he 
n Gap High School; Pr.; 4; Mr. Robert H. Philip 13 143 od 
e 

lington School; Pr., 4; Dr. E. L. Wright 18 283 a 
me High School; P., 4; Mr. J. B. Maddox 29 806 cf 
ersville High School; P., 4; Mr. A. C. Dickey, Jr. 10.5 238 1943 

ah 

edictine Military School; Pr., 4; Rev. Bede C. . i 

ightner, O.S.B. 17 205 : 


School; Pr., 6; Mrs. Crane Norvell 7 84 
annah High School; P., 3; Mr. John A. Varnedoe 48 1,349 


note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 


IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT 


ERS 


PUPILS 


ACGRE 
ITED ° 


a eee 


GEORGIA—Continued 

Shannon 

Model High School; P., 4; Mr. Randall H. Minor 
Shellman High School; P., 4; Mr. Wilbur F. Smith 
Smyrna 

Fitzhugh Lee High School; P., 4; Mr. R. A. Teasley 
Springfield 

Effingham Academy; P., 4; Mr. M. P. Campbell 
Statesboro High School; P., 4; Mr. S. H. Sherman 
Summerville High School; P., 5; Mr. J. Frank Harmon 
Swainsboro High School; P., 4; Mr. V. E. Glenn 
Sylvania High School; P., 4; Mr. Howard S. Peek 
Tallapoosa High School; P., 5; Mr. O. L. Entrekin 
Tallulah Falls High School; Pr., 4; Mr. Frank Taylor 
Tate High School; P., 4; Mr. J. T. Garner 
Tennille Consolidated High School; P., 4; Mr. C. F. 

McCollum 
Thomaston 

R. E. Lee High School; P., 4; Dr. Ralph S. Owings 
Thomasville High School; P., 3; Mr. H. R. Mahler 
Thomason High School; P., 4; Mr. W. F. Blackmon 
Tifton High School; P., 3; Mr. G. O. Bailey, Jr. 
Toccoa High School; P., 4; Mr. W. M. Barnett, Jr. 
Valdosta High School; P., 4; Dr. A. G. Cleveland 
Vidalia High School; P., 4; Mr. W. P. Pickett 
Vienna High School; P., 3; Mr. Walter F. Stone 
Washington High School; P., 4; Mr. Thomas Boyd, Jr. 
Waycross High School; P., 4; Mr. J. D. Salter 
Waynesboro High School; P., 4; Mr. Carl G. Renfroe 
West Point High School; P., 4; Mr. W. T. Harrison 
Winder High School; P., 4; Mr. H. K. Adams 
Woodbury 

Meriwether High School; P., 4; Mr. J. Zeb Morris 
Wrens High School; P., 4; Mr. O. G. Lancaster 
Young Harris High School; Pr., 4; Mr. Walter Downs 


Total (Number of schools, 153) 
Average per school 


—_—_— __. 


* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 

| IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
| 
eS KENTUCKY 

Black Star High School; P., 4; Charles R. Steele 9 141 * 
nchorage 
Anchorage High School; P., 4; Clark Atkins 17 275, we 

Ormsby Village High School; P., 6; Miss Anna B. 

Moss 9 100 . 
ishland; P., 3; H. L. Ellis 39 =: 1,023 : 
sarbourville; P., 6; T. J. Jarvis 12 284 ;; 
fardstown; P., 6; William D. Chilton 9 124 1945 
seattyville 
) Lee County High School; P., 4; Robert R. Martin 12 212 sa 
sellevue; P., 6; George H. Wright 20.5 343 nd 
fenham; P., 6; J. H. Boyd 14 220 it 
fenton; P., 4; J. Ernest Fiser 8 209 4 
ferea 

Berea Foundation School; Pr., 5; Roy N. Walters 39 380 i 
lackey 
j Stuart Robinson High School; Pr., 4; W. L. Cooper 4 208 : 


Jowling Green 


t Bowling Green Senior High School; P., 3; H.B. Gray = 15 346 id 
} Western Kentucky State Teachers College Training 
) School; P., 6; C. H. Jaggers 17 293 . 
uechel 
Fern Creek High School; P., 4; Jack Dawson II 226 3 
jampbellsville; P., 4; T. F. Hamilton 9 173 - 
arlisle; P., 6; Miss Nancy E. Talbert 10 171 ‘i 
arrollton; P., 4; Palmore Lyles 12 248 z 
fatlettsburg; P., 4; Carl A. Hicks 10 240 z 
entra! City; P., 6; Delmas Gish 15 375 “a 
lay; P., 4; J. Edgar Pride 4 65 2 
oral Ridge 
Fairdale High School; P., 4; Charles W. Blake 8 184 a 
prbin; P., 3; H. A. Howard 13 298 Be 
ovington 
Beechwood High School; P., 6; Miss Thelma W. Jones 9 188 4 
\Covington Catholic High School; Pr., 4; Frederick 
|} C. Harwick 6 149 sa 
{Dixie Heights High School; P., 6; G. K. Gregory 24 564 * 
Holmes High School; P., 6; Russell E. Helmick 58 1,646 : 
4LaSalette Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Virginia Maria 
|) Baldrick 13> 931 . 
Notre Dame Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Mary Jean 23 445 j 


Villa Madonna Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Aileen Lavell 10: 125 


}* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED 


KENTUCK Y— Continued 


Cynthiana; P., 4; W. H. Cason 8 128 5 
Danville; P., 6; Andrew F. Young 23 469 ‘ 
Dayton; P., 5; Edward J. Davis 18 360 % 
Elizabethtown; P., 4; H. C. Taylor 10 182 % 
Erlanger 
Lloyd Memorial High School; P., 6; James I. Tichenor 14 300 . 
Flemingsburg 
Fleming County High School; P., 4; William F. 
Russell 12 314 1947 
Fort Knox High School was listed as a 
public school, 1946-47. 
Fort Knox 
Fort Knox Independent High School; Pr., 5; William 
E. Kingsolver 7 140 1947 
Fort Thomas 
Highlands High School; P., 6; Eberly Hammack 25 481 £ 
Frankfort; P., 4; F. D. Wilkinson 17 320 : 
Franklin 
Franklin-Simpson Senior High School; P., 3; Forrest 
T. Mullikin II 261 “i 
Fulton; P., 4; Hubert Jaco 10 184 * 
Georgetown 
Garth High School; P., 6; K. G. Gillaspie 14 242 ¢ 
Glasgow; P., 6; James T. Carman 19 414 - 
Greenville; P., 4; H. B. Mitchell 13 175 : 
Harlan; P., 6; Victor B. Howard 20 507 4 
Harrodsburg; P., 4; J. K. Powell 12 205, : 
Hazard; P., 4; Keith W. Seales 12 318 ‘* 
Henderson 
Barret Manual Training High School; P., 5; Archie 
Riehl 30 732 
Hindman; P., 4; Litten R. Singleton 12 251 
Hopkinsville; P., 5; Charles J. Petrie 25 474 
Horse Cave; P., 6; J. M. Dodson a 170 
Independence 
Simon Kenton High School; P., 6; R. C. Hinsdale 26 544 
Irvine; P., 4; R. F. Flege 10 243 
‘Jelfersontown: P., 4; H. J. Priestley 13 236 
Jenkins; P., 4; Roger L. Wilson II 228 
Lancaster; P., 6; Claude Pardo 10 194 
Latonia 
Holy Cross High School; Pr., 4; Sister M. Judith 9 243 


* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 
AME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
_ IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS’ ITED * 
KENTUCK Y— Continued 

ebanon; P., 4; Charles F. Martin 9 130 as 
exington 
Henry Clay High School; P., 3; Duke W. Young 36 685 
Lafayette High School; P., 6; H. L. Davis By 989 * 
Saint Catherine Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Celine 

Maria Hawk 6 86 ta 
University High School; P., 6; Lyman V. Ginger 15 194 * 
uisa; P., 3; Lester H. McHargue 12 210 = 
uisville 
Atherton High School; P., 3; Miss Emma J. Woerner cee UPL ss 
duPont Manual Training High School; P., 3; Frank 

J. Davis 50.8 1,087 + 
Holy Rosary Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Albertina 8 148 aa 
Kentucky Home School; Pr., 5; Mrs. Hugh K. 

Bullitt 7 76 * 
Loretto High School; Pr., 4; Sister Mary Naomi 10 176 a 
Louisville Collegiate School; Pr., 5; Miss Dorothy 

Graff 9 87 = 
Louisville Girls High School; P., 3; S. V. Noe 41 849 a 
Louisville Male High School; P., 3; W. S. Milburn 48 1,214 * 
Okolona High School; P., 4; T. T. Knight 17 410 i 
Presentation Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Catherine Teresa 24 632 
Sacred Heart Academy; Pr., 4; Sister M. Carmel Price 20 283 = 
Shawnee High School; P., 3; Robert B. Clem 32 578 a 
Ursuline Academy; Pr., 4; Sister M. Raymond 24 482 3 
dlow; P., 6; Garland Kemper 18 273 = 

ich, P., 6; Mrs. Arthur H. Johnson 17 345 ne 
nmdon 
Kentucky Military Institute; Pr., 4; N. C. Hodgin 22 276 ty 
adisonville; P., 4; Sam B. Pollock 18 350 = 
aple Mount 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy; Pr., 4; Sister M. 

Lucita Greenwell 12 162 i 

yfield; P., 6; Harry M. Sparks 26 571 a 
aysville; P., 6; Roy Knight 19 331 * 
iddlesboro; P., 4; Clyde T. Lassiter 20 530 ae 
idway : 

entucky Female Orphan School; Pr., 6; Lewis A. 

4 Piper 14 237 % 
illersburg 

illersburg Military Institute; Pr., 5; Robert M. 4 

Drennan 12 147 


* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 
NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
KENTUCK Y—Continued 
Morehead 
Breckinridge Training School; P., 6; Hugh M. 

Shafer 9 131 7 
Morganfield; P., 4; Thomas Brantley 12 204 7 
Mount Sterling; P., 4; K. H. Harding 12 266 4 
Munfordville; P., 6; H. R. Riley 8 177 7 
Murray 

Murray High School; P., 6; W. Z. Carter 15 293 : 

Murray Training High School; P., 6; C. M. Graham 10 172 « 
Nazareth 

Nazareth Academy; Pr., 6; Sister Margaret Gertrude 21 115 b 
Newport; P., 4; J. L. Cobb 35 648 « 
Owensboro , 

Owensboro High School; P., 4; J. W. Snyder 27 605 4 

Saint Frances Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Victoria Shea IO 207 ; * 
Owenton; P., 4; Boyd W. Mahan 8 161 % 
Paducah 

Saint Mary’s Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Philip Neri 6 127 < 

Tilghman High School; P., 3; Walter C. Jetton 31 643 ‘ 
Paintsville; P., 4; J. Matt Sparkman 9 181 5 
Paris; P., 6; Lee Kirkpatrick 19 385 * 
Pikeville 

Pikeville College Academy; Pr., 4; A. A. Page 13 71 4 

Pikeville High School; P., 4; T. W. Oliver 18 447 7 
Pineville; P., 6; G. G. Gillingham 124° 9358 Fe 
Prestonsburg 

Prestonsburg and Floyd County High School; P., 4; 

Woodrow W. Allen 14 347 + 

Princeton Z| 

Butler High School; P., 6; C. A. Horn 19 548 ee 
Raceland; P., 4; E. B. Whalin II 148 * 
Richmond i 
Madison High School; P., 6; A. L. Lassiter 14 236 
Model High School; P., 6; J. Dorland Coates 8 166 4 
Russell; P., 3; Henry R. Evans 12 244 : 
Russellville; P., 6; Moss Walton II 2 
Saint Catherine af 
Saint Catherine Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Marie I 
Saint Vincent ~ 3 
Saint Vincent Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Robert Mary 

Roberts 6 129 

Shelbyville; P., 6; 6; C. Bruce Daniel 14 332 


* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 
= AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
a ee ee 
KENTUCK Y—Continued 
erset; P., 4; W. B. Jones QI 410 * 
ngfield; P., 4; Bennett R. Lewis 7 122 * 
ford; P., 6; J. T. Embry 10 189 ‘4 
gis; P., 4; H’Earl Evans 15 268 * 
ey Station 
ay High School; P., 4; Richard Van Hoose 26 622 < 
ailles 
fesarct Hall School; Pr., 5; Sister Rachel 8 46 
ersailles High School; P., 6; Joe E. Sabel 14 359 
iamsburg; P., 4; H. Lloyd Goodlett 10 167 es 
chester 
lark County High School; P., 4; Z. A. Horton 12 321 a 
‘inchester High School; P., 4; Frank J. Ogden 12 206 1943 
Total (Number of schools, 124) 2,033 40,430 
Average per school 16 326 
LOUISIANA 
leville, P., 4; Mr. Robert E. May 20 350 2 
andria 
plton, P., 5; Mr. Joseph D. Smith 47 1,118 “3 
bland, P., 4; Mr. L. M. Nabours 4 46 - 
te, P., 4; Mr. W. E. Walker 14 209 w 
dia, P., 4; Mr. E. R. Hester 8 82 * 
ns, P., 4; Mr. H. W. Whatley 6 gI 2 
in, P., 4; Mr. F. E. Lyles 8 84 . 
gp; P.; 4; Mr. S. G. Lucky 22 445 
n Rouge f 
antral; P., 6; Mr. J. A. Smith 13 244. 
\gh School; P., 4; Miss Reine Alexander Abe L017 os 
rouma, P., 4; Mr. H. P. Overton 35 804, ~ 
juisiana State School for Blind; P., 4; Mr. W. C. Gill 8 12 1945 
Joseph’s Academy, Pr., 4; Sister M. Veronica 9 165 4 
hhiversity Laboratory School; P., 4; Mr. A. E. : 
‘Swanson 18 187 i 
ner, P., 6; Mr. W. G. Bailey 5 62 
ice, P., 5; Mr. Milton C. Hall 9 CO EE 
Ville, P., 6; Mr. Curtis Carpenter a i go - 
Husa, P., 5; Mr. C. E. Manning 33 716 
er, P., 5; Mr. H. S. Jacks 18 495 1044 


ee note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 
NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCOR 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED 
LOUISIANA—Continued 

Boyce, P., 4; Mr. C. R. Sanders 7 166 
Breaux Bridge ‘ 

High School, P., 4; Mr. Arthur J. Cormier 12 193 

Cecilia, P., 4; Mr. W. R. Angelle Wey 175 194 
Bunkie, P., 5; Mr. C. G. Snoddy II 194 
Campti, P., 4; Mr. M. E. Wright 8 65 
Castor, P., 4; Mr. E. R. Minchew 5 100 
Cheneyville, P., 4; Mr. R. C. Hale 4 55 
Church Point, P., 6; Mr. T. L. Lougarre 12 265 
Columbia, P., 4; Mr. D. E. Sikes II 140 | 
Cotton Valley, P., 4; Mr. C. L. Cousson 9 102 | 
Coushatta, P., 4; Mr. L. C. Curry II 142 
Covington, P., 6; Mr. James Plummer 18 464 : 
Crowley, P., 5; Mr. Guy P. Lucas 18 427 
Delhi; P., 4; Mr. P. B. Mangum 10 217 
DeQuincy; P., 4; Mr. W. E. Pate 10 174 
Donaldsonville; P., 6; Mr. B. C. Alwez 8 170 
Doyline; P., 4; Mr. E. O. Cooper 6 58 
Dutchtown; P., 6; Mr. W. C. Brunson 7 14! 
Edgard; P., 4; Mr. Charles Broussard 7 84 
Elizabeth; P., 4; Mr. K. C. Smith 6 65 
Ferriday; P., 6; Mr. Hugh A. Bateman 9 249 
Forrest Hill, P., 4; Mr. E. J. Doiron 5 79 
Franklin; P., 4; Mr. E. A. Crowell 16 232 
Franklinton; P., 4; Mr. H. R. Sylvest 14 205 
Gibsland; P., 4; Mr. H. L. Nobles 7 96 
Gilbert; P., 4; Mr. B. R. Gunn 6 Ill 
Glenmora; P., 4; Mr. George Mays 9 186 
Gonzales; P., 5; Mr. Henry P. Glaze 14 307 
Greenwood; P., 4; Mr. D. D. Shelby 9 76 
Gretna; P., 4; Mr. Alvin G. Gehring 15 279 
Gueydan; P., 4; Mr. T. L. Bush 14 181 
Hammond 

High School; P., 4; Mr. T. H. Waters 15 236 

Southeastern Louisiana Training School; P., 4; Mr. 

Lemos L. Fulmer 10 76 
Haynesville; P., 4; Mr. R. W. Atkins 15 287 
Homer; P., 6; Mr. H. G. Robinson 14 255 
Hosston; P., 4; Mr. Preston B. Allison 6 33 
Houma 

Terrebonne High; P., 5; Mr. Charles A. LeBlanc — 37 fie 
Ida; P., 5; Mr. George M. Middleton 8 84. 


* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


; AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 


IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS COED 
nn 


LOUISIANA—Continued 


pendence; P., 6; Mr. T. B. Pugh, Jr. 16 314 = 
erevte; P., 5; Mr. W. L. Colvin 10 140 be 
ings; P., 4; Mr. J. T. Simmons 17 335 ‘4 

sboro 
nesboro-Hodge; P., 5; Mr. J. D. Koonce 17 446 1947 

ville 
Ca High; P., 6; Mr. Tandy W. McElwee II 256 * 
ec; P., 6; Mr. S. J. Barbre 9 161 - 
ood; P., 4; Mr. A. B. Davis 10 124 * 
er; P., 6; Mr. R. G. Hanchey 8 174 “¢ 
* 


vette; P., 5; Mr. R. E. Chaplin 30 631 
| Charles 


zh School; P., 4; Mr. G. W. Ford 23 427 .. 
Grange; P., 4; Mr. J. J. Verret 13 277 * 
Providence; P., 6; Mr. William W. Ward 12 242 i 
mpte; PAs Mr Byron L. Stafford 8 167 * 
EP. 4; Mr, A. H. Nanney II 178 * 
in; P., 4; Mr. M. J. Haynes 5 38 - 
fo port; P, 4; Mr. Jack R. Gamble 10 94 a 
street; P., 4; Mr. R. A. Wagley 5 38 ‘ 
ner; P., 4; Mr. J. F. Guglielmo 13 177 
rham; P., 5; Mr. T. A. Judd 10 219 A 
field; P., 4; Mr. Jesse J. Webb 14 158 . 
eer., 6; Mr, F. E. Salter 13 245 “7 
on; P., 6; Mr. J. W. Melton 9 127 4 
sville; P., 5; Mr. Ben F. LaBorde II 228 5? 
tro; P., 4; Mr. William M. Justice II 208 1945 
ouge; P., 5; Mr. C. W. Montgomery 5 74 
en 
ris; P., 4; Mr. Henry A. Smith 4 43 cc 
th School; P., 6; Mr. J. L. Cathcart 20 384 - 
fille; P., 4; Mr. Paul J. Neal Ey 278 ‘ 
hita Parish; P., 4; Mr. Jack Hayes 45 1,091 : 
ngsport; P., 4; Mr. Lloyd E. Walker 6 44 
hn City; P., 6; Mr. H. S. Hover 13 210 1042 
Heonville; P., 4; Mr. Roy A. Himel 5 110 ¢ 
Hitoches; P., 4; Mr. A. B. Simpson 20 240 
fiberia; P., 4; Mr. F. F. Wimberly 27 473 
Drieans : 


he Fortier; P., 4; Mr. Herbert S. Lea 36 812 


e note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCR 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED 


LOUISIANA—Continued 
Academy of the Sacred Heart; Pr., 4; Mother A. 


Richard 10 107 
Eleanor McMain; P., 4; Miss Alice A. Leckert 46 922 
Francis T. Nicholls; P., 4; Mr. O. Perry Walker Go. 15220 194 
Holy Cross; Pr., 4; Brother Octavius 24 574. 
Isidore Newman; P., 6; Mr. Eddy Stephen Kalin 32 4Il 
Jefferson; P., 5; Mr. J. V. Fairchild II 150 
Jesuit; Pr., 4; Rev. Claude J. Stallworth, S. J. 36 754 
John McDonogh; P., 4; Miss Josephine Thomas 42 734. 
Louise S. McGehee; Pr., 4; Miss Nina Prescot Davis 14 126 
Martin Behrman; P., 4; Mr. J. N. Poche 25 327 
Metairie High; P., 4; Mr. Paul J. Hubbell 19 350 
Metairie Park Country Day; Pr., 4; Mr. Ralph E. 
Boothby II 89 
Most Holy Name of Jesus; Pr., 4; Sister Theresa 
Marie Roth 5 89 19g. 
Sacred Heart H. S.; Pr., 4; Sister Mary Clarence 9 165 194 
St. Joseph’s Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Mary Charles 14 208 
Samuel J. Peters; P., 4; Mr. Joseph L. Kluchin 29 469 194: 
Sophie B. Wright; P., 4; Miss Hazel Drysdale 30 416 
St. Mary’s Dominican; Pr., 4; Sister Mary Theresa 16 342 
Ursuline; Pr., 4; Mother Lea Kearney 14 164 
Warren Easton; P., 4; Mr. Henry M. Vosbein 30 724, 
Oakdale; Pr., 4; Mr. A. W. Durham 13 323 
Oil City; P., 6; Mr. W. F. Bozeman 9 152 
Patterson; P., 4; Mr. P. S. Bauer 5 55 
Pelican; P., 4; Mr. A. E. Robinson 6 63 
Plaquemine; P., 4; Mr. S. L. Crownover 13 250 
Ponchatoula; P., 4; Mr. W. E. Butler 16 388 
Rayne; P., 5; Miss Irene Petitjean 14 227 | 
Rayville; P., 4; Mr. R. S. Hargis 16 289 | 
Reserve ‘ 

Leon Godchaux; P., 4; Mr. E. L. Granier 15 270 . 
Ringgold; P., 4; Mr. L. V. Noles 7 99 
Rodessa; P., 4; Mr. C. L. Perry 6.5 75 
Romeville; P., 4; Mr. E. B. Gaudin 4 39 
Rosedale 

Shady Grove; Pr., 5; Mr. P. E. Marionneaux 7 106 
Ruston; P., 4; Mr. H. E. Townsend 20 505 
St. Francisville 

Julius Freyhan; P., 5; Mr. Robert E. Watson vi 92 
St. Gabriel; P., 4; Mr. J. L. Harbourt 5 66 


* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
N HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
i re ee a ee ee 


LOUISIANA—Continued 


mes; P., 4; Mr. Charles E. Weimer 9 109 x 
artinville; P., 4; Mr. G. R. Eastin 12 135 1942 
ps P., 5; Mr. G. E. Rogers 6 82 . 
eport 
E. Byrd; P., 4; Mr. Grover Koffman 70 ~=—- 1,333 " 
Park; P., 4; Mr. E. L. Alberson 58 1,131 i 
ohn’s High; Pr., 4; Rev. Harold Gaudin 14 131 ne 
Vincent’s; Pr., 6; Sr. M. Patricia 10 179 - 
Island; Pr., 6; Mr. C. B. Coney 6 105 e 
i; P., 4; M. L. V. McGinty 10 197 * 
phill; P., 4; Mr. R. O. Machen 12 235 * 
mur; P., 4; Mr. B. S. Walker 22 512 s 
herfield; P., 4; Mr. H. H. McKinney 5 64 Ma 
ah; P., 4; Mr. R. L. Moncrief Te 45 “6 
pdaux; P., 4; Mr. A. L. Naquin 17 206 1946 
» P., 5; Mr. E. H. Aiken 9 220 : 
Platte; P., 4; Mr. J. D. Lafleur 13 240 - 
h; P., 4; Mr. H. C. Semple 10 125 a 
h; P., 4; Mr. C. L. Mackey 19 241 i 
3 P., 4; Mr. George Cousin, Jr. 10 130 ns 
yego; P., 6; Mr. S. E. Worley 19 446 * 
Castle; P., 4; Mr. S. E. Owen 8 166 me 
ield; P., 4; Mr. W. D. Walker 14 256 1946 
foro; P., 4; Mr. M. A. Price 13 273 i 
; P., 4; Mr. W. J. Pierron 6 71 ‘i 
Fy; P., 6; Mr. J. I. Daniels, Jr. 8 134 3 
i; P., 4; Mr. Woodrow Salter 9 114 1947 
Total (Number of schools, 154) 2,279 40,137 
Average per school 15 261 


MISSISSIPPI 

en; P., 4; A. A. Roebuck 12 234 : 

il; P., 6; J. M. Caughman 15 268 
4) Louis . 
4, School; P., 4; S. J. Ingram 9 182 x 
seph; Pr., 4; Sister Marie Blanche 5 97 . 
itanislaus; Pr., 4; Brother Peter 19 215 r 

#; P., 4; Sale Lilly 9 193 
P., 5; W. B. Dribben 7 95 1947 


| note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 


IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS 
MISSISSIPPI—Continued 

Bentonia 

Anding Central; P., 6; O. N. Cooper 9 207 
Biloxi; P., 4; A. E. Scruggs 28 610 
Brookhaven; P., 4; C. H. Lipsey 15 344 
Brooklyn 

Forest Co. A.H.S.; P., 4; A. C. Webb 12 281 
Canton; P., 4; C. A. Johnson 12 251 
Charleston; P., 4; Victor Reed 12 234 
Chatawa 

St. Mary of the Pines; Pr., 4; Sister M. Winfried II 93 
Clarksdale; P., 4; H. B. Heidelberg 19 363 
Cleveland; P., 4; W. J. Parks 17 264 
Clinton; P., 6; S. M. Crain 14 322 
Columbia; P., 4; S. F. Smith 16 358 
Columbus 

Stephen D. Lee; P., 4; C. N. Brandon 25 540 
Corinth; P., 4; Hal Anderson 18 380 
Crosby; P., 6; Carl S. Wilson 6 132 
Crystal Springs; P., 5; E. F. Puckett 14 364 
Drew; P., 4; A. W. James II 231 
Durant; P., 6; N. C. Hathorn 7 Ill 
Ellisville 

Jones Co. A.H.S.; P., 4; J. B. Young 33 615 
Flora; P., 6; R. H. Posey 7 122 
Goodman 

Hoimes Co. A.H.S.; P., 3; R. M. Branch 10 he 
Greenville; P., 6; R. J. Koonce 42 958 
Greenwood; P., 3; E. S. Bowlus QI 349 
Grenada; P., 4; J. C. Hathorn 14 303 
Gulfport 

High School; P., 4; B. Frank Brown 25 671 

Gulf Coast Military Academy; Pr., 4; Jerome A. 

Broussard 17 236 

Hattiesburg 

High School; P., 6; S. H. Blair 27 1,055 

Demonstration (S.T.C.); P., 6; C. L. McQuagge II 212 
Hazlehurst; P., 4; J. U. Turner 12 300 


Hernando; P., 6; Cecil H. Myers 8 128 
Hollandale; P., 5; C. L. Crawley 8 122 
Holly Springs; P., 6; H. E. Worley 7 175 
Horn Lake; P., 6; L. L. Haynes 7 142 
Houston; P., 4; W. V. Metts 9 189 
Indianola; P., 6; Thomas B. Dungan 2 


_ 


* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 
N HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT 


MISSISSIPPI—Continued 


enta 

| . Humphreys; P., 6; C. H. Murphey 

m 

atral; P., 3; Kirby P. Walker 

sown; P., 6; H. P. Horthorn 

; sko; P., 4; Tom S. Hines 

1 

b. S. Gardiner; P., 3; R. H. Watkins 

H; P., 6; W. E. Bufkin 

zton; P., 4; W. B. Kenna 

mille; P., 4; R. E. Hinze 

h; P., 6; R. M. Spaulding 

folia; P., 4; James T. Coleman 

B; P., 4; J. B. Lesley 

tmb; P., 4; D. L. Blackwelder 

mian; P., 4; Dr. H. M. Ivy 

told; P., 6; B. T. Moore 

nead 

Wlower Co. A.H.S.; P., 4; W. B. Horton 
oint; P., 3; L. W. Tanner 

bz; P., 4; W. H. Braden 

glbany; P., 6; W. P. Daniel 

in; P., 6; E. L. Morgan 

gna; P., 6; J. E. R. Saunders 

{ 

iersity High; P., 6; R. E. Keye 
loula; P., 4; Thos. R. Wells 
thristian; P., 4; Frank L. French 
elphia; P., 4; J. A. Nowell 

mine; P., 6; Dr. J. H. Napier, Jr. 

gibson 


¢imberlain-Hunt Academy; Pr., 5; Dr. J. S. Van- 


“Wer 
Jan; P., 6; W. Z. Huggins 
nd 


— 


Fork; P., 6; H. G. Fenton 
e; P., 6; R. H. Jackson 
ile; P., 5; C. L. Milling 
4 P., 6; C. E. Hayman 


4 
F] 
‘ 
i per Co. A.H.S.; P., 33 Cruce Stark 
, note, page 14. 

' 


ails Co. A.H.S.; P., 3; George M. McLendon 


ERS 


PUPILS 


95 
276 


152 


149 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCGE 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED 


MISSISSIPPI—Continued 


Senatobia; P., 6; Chas. L. Lewis 7 120 194 
Shaw; P., 4; Frank Hough II 115 
Shelby; P., 6; N. L. Walker 8 115 194 
Starkville; P., 4; J. W. Overstreet 12 256 
Summit; P., 6; H. C. Hemphill 6 150 
Sumner; P., 4; C. S. Bigham 5 51 
Tchula; P., 6; W. R. Huddleston 8 117 
Tunica 
Tunica County; P., 4; J. T. Schultz 9 129 
Tupelo; P., 3; W. D. Allen ; 16 352 
Tylertown; P., 5; L. D. Megehee 9 155 
Vicksburg 
All Saints Episcopal College; Pr., 4; Rev. W. G. 
' Christian 23 79 
Carr Central; P., 6; H. V. Cooper 29 586 
Water Valley; P., 4; J. N. Bell 9 140 
Wesson 
Copiah-Lincoln A.H.S.; P., 4; J. M. Ewing 17 186 194 
West Point; P., 4; B. D. McCallister 12 241 
Winona; P., 4; Robert H. Taylor 7 185 7 
Yazoo City; P., 4; Fred W. Young 12 285 
Total (Number of schools, g1) 1,275 25,116 
Average per school 14 276 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Albemarle; P., 4; H. C. McFadyen 2 610 
Arden 
Christ School; Pr., David P. Harris II 136 
Asheville 
Academy of St. Genevieve; Pr., 4; Mother Margaret 
Potts 18 88 
Lee H. Edwards; P., 4; Herbert E. Vaughan, Jr. 43 1,060 
Asheville School; Pr., 4; David R. Fall 15 158 
Badin; P., 4; P. M. Dulin 6 76 
Belmont 
Belmont Abbey; Pr., 4; Rev. Bernard L. Rosswog 17 100 
Sacred Heart Academy; Pr., 4; Sister M. Maura II 78 
Boone 
Appalachian; P., 5; Benjamin Simpson 20 402 


* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


| 
| 
HIN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT 


’s Creek 
f mpbell College; Pr., 4; L. H. Campbell 
jngton; P., 4; C. C. Linnemann 
ip Lejeune; P., 6; R. C. Beemon 
ton; P., 4; W. L. Rikard 
el Hill; P., 4; C. W. Davis 
hlotte 
tntral Senior High; P., 3; John C. Otts, Jr. 
larding; P., 4; James R. Hawkins 
tord; P., 4; Ralph A. Glenn 
ham; P., 3; C. E. Cooke 
Bbeth City; P., 4; E. C. Funderburk 
eCity; P., 4; P. T. Fugate 
uville; P., 4; Sam D. Bundy 
wtteville; P., 4; V. R. White 
bnia; P., 4; Frank L. Ashley 
usboro; P., 4; C. W. Twiford 
wasboro 
§rry Demonstration School; P., 4; Dr. Theo Dalton 
eensboro Senior High; P., 3; A. P. Routh 
aville; P., 4; O. E. Dowd 
Met; P., 4; W. L. Haltiwanger 
sxersonville 
e Ridge; Pr., 4; J. R. Sandifer 
msifern; Pr., S. L. Woodward 
dndersonville; P., 4; H. M. Davis 
| Point; P., 4; D. P. Whitley 
| apolis 
anon; P., oo R. Melton 
i Mountain; P., 4; J. E. Huneycutt 
‘on 
pinger; P., 4; John H. Horne 
ynburg; Pa: D.K. Pittman 
meee, 45 Fred W. Lentz 
igton; 24° C..EWike 
a P., 4; Thomas L. White 
‘on 
‘\sbyterian Junior College; Pr., 3; O. W. Ferrene 
Monroe 
iter Bickett High; P., 4; R. H. Gettys 
jiceat 
Intreat College Preparatory; Pr., 4; Miss Annie 
‘Webb 
= note, page 14. 


AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 
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PUPILS 


1,404 


Peale 


888 


595 
212 


1,502 


186 
1,317 


1,362 


1,137 
359 


396 
_ 276 
416 
512 
30% 


251 
200 


114 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 
NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCREI 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ‘ITED * 
NORTH CAROLINA—Continued 
Mooresville; P., 4; W. J. Scott 18 437 ¥ 
Morehead City; P., 4; G. T. Windell 9 213 1946 
Morganton; P., 4; J. E. Gardner QI 498 4 
Mount Airy; P., 4; H. M. Finch 17 481 - 
North Wilkesboro; P., 4; J. F. Woodward 12 258 z 
Oak Ridge 
Oak Ridge Military Insitute; Pr., 4; T. O. Wright 13 87 z 
Pinehurst; P., 4; Lewis S. Cannon 7 76 1947 
Raleigh 
Hugh Morson; P., 4; D. W. Sanders 29 686 . 
Needham Broughton; P., 4; H. A. Helms 34 736 - 
Methodist Orphanage; Pr., 4; B. M. Madison 4 78 : 
Peace Preparatory; Pr., 2; W. C. Pressly 10 44 ¥ 
Saint Mary’s School; Pr. 2; Richard G. Stone 23 105 4 
State School for the Blind; P., 4; T. E. Stough 7 35 7 
Reidsville; P., 4; E. C. Anderson 20 481 Py 
Roanoke Rapids; P., 4; J. W. Talley 34 829 ‘ 
Rockingham; P., 4; Miss Kate Finley 20 613 r 
Rocky Mount; P., 4; D. S. Johnson 31 744 “ 
Salemburg ‘ 
Pineland School and Edwards Military Institute; Pr. } 
4; G. N. Ashley 14 154 ¥ 
Salisbury 


Boyden; P., 4; J. H. Nettles 
Sanford; P., 4; M. A. McLeod 
Shelby; P., 4; J. C. Hagaman 
Southern Pines; P., 4; P. J. Weaver 
Statesville; P., 4; J. W. Wheeler 
Tarboro; P., 4; M. M. Wetzel 
Washington; P., 4; J. T. Kornegay 
Wilmington 
New Hanover; P., 4; T. T. Hamilton, Jr. 
Wilson 
Charles L. Coon; P., 4; George S. Willard Jr. 
Winston-Salem 
James A. Gray; P., 4; J. A. Woodward 
John W. Hanes; P., 4; R. S. Haltiwanger 
R. J. Reynolds; P., 4; C. R. Joyner 
Salem Academy; Pr., 4; Miss Mary A. Weaver 


Total (Number of schools, 73) 
Average per school 


* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


& AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
\IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ville; P., 4; S. S. Moffatt II 230 s 
05 P., 5; L. K. Hagood 18 392 * 
berg 
} rlisle Military School; Pr., 4; J. F. Risher 12 236 et 
fae 
itesburg-Leesville; P., 4; J. M. Crout 14 208 = 
tfort; P., 4; O. K. McDaniel 16 356 iy 
hettsville; P., 4; F. W. Thomas i0 265 “8 
aden; P., 4; J. G. Richards, Jr. 18 346 id 
thleston 
thiey Hall; Pr., 4; Mary V. McBee 14 I4I 
rleston High; P., 4; G. C. Rogers, Supt. H. O. 
irohecker, Principal 26 456 3 
hminger; P., 3; G. C. Rogers, Supt. C. A. 
*Weinheimer, Principal 21 392 x 
trter Military Academy; Pr., 4; R. T. Ellett 10 145 bs 
= Andrew’s Parish; P., 4; C. E. Williams 10 259 1947 
aw; P., 4; J. K. McCown 10 242 “ 
er; P., 4; M. E. Brockman 18 306 a 
on 
‘gh School; P., 4; W. R. Anderson, Jr. 15 350 
hornwell; Pr., 6; B. S. Pinson 8 126 
im bia 
@eher; P., 4; A. C. Flora, Supt. J. K. Blum, 
{Principal 29 606 5 
gh School; P., 4; A. C. Flora, Supt. J. F. 
jAlliston, Principal 53. —«*1,001 - 
| iversity; P., 5; A. C. Flora, Supt. A. R. Hafner, i, 
Principal Lie 247 
ay; P., 5; S. N. Reeves, Superintendent S. L. 
jmmon, Principal 3t B04 ¥ 
ington * 
| John’s; P., 4; H. A. Marshall 17 424 2 
lnark; P., 5; A. J. Richards 9 149 A 
in; P., 5; J. V. Martin 13 323 
lan; P., 4; D. R. Hill 12 223 : 
ily; P., 4; W. M. Scott 20 411 
ie. 
| Clenaghan; P., 4; John M. Harllee 30 651 s 
Mill; P., 4; A. O. Jones 15 276 = 1947 
d. ;P., 4; J. P. Beam, Superintendent . 
iT. Myers, Principal 29 «737 


lice note, page 14. 
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NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 
ERS 


IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT 


ACCREI 
PUPILS ITED * 
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SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued 


Georgetown 
Winyah; P., 4; H. A. White 
Greenville 
High School; P., 4; W. F. Loggins, Superintendent 
M. T. Anderson, Principal 
Parker; P., 4; L. P. Hollis, Superintendent 
T. M. Nelson, Principal 
Greenwood; P., 5; J. C. Turner, Superintendent 
W. W. Benson, Principal 
Greer; P., 4; R. L. Stuart, Jr. 
Hartsville; P., 4; J. C. Holler, Superintendent 
Arthur Smith, Principal 
Kershaw; P., 4; J. P. Richards, Jr., Supt. 
C. H. Watson, Principal 
Latta; P., 6; B. F. Carmichael 
Laurens; P., 6; C. K. Wright 
McColl; P., 5; T. C. Bristow, Superintendent 
D. G. Dail, Principal 
McCormick 
De La Howe; Pr., 6; E. F. Gettys, Superintendent 
G. R. Porter, Principal 
Mullins; P., 6; L. B. McCormick 
Naval Base 
Chicora; P., 5; G. H. Garrett, Superintendent 
H. L. Corder, Principal 
Newberry; P., 4; P. K. Harmon 
North Augusta; P., 4; Paul Knox 
North Charleston; P., 5; G. H. Garrett, Superintendent 
F. L. Arant, Principal 
Orangeburg; P., 6; E. W. Rushton 
Piedmont; P., 4; H. L. Sneed, Jr. 
Rock Hill 
High School; P., 5; W. C. Sullivan, Superintendent 
J. J. Godbold, Principal 
Winthrop Training; P., 6; H. L. Frick, Superintendent 
Carl F. Brown, Principal 
Spartanburg; P., 4; E. B. Hallman 
St. Matthews; P., 5; H. F. Garris 
Summerville 
High School; P., 5; F. M. Kirk 
Adventure; Pr., 4; H. M. Patrick 
Sumter 
Edmunds; P., 4; E. R. Crow 


* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


ME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
| IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


| SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued 


ion; Pd tC. Jolly, Ir: 18 437 a 
ord 
ellford-Lyman-Tucapau; P., 5; D. M. Nixon, Jr. 10 230 = 
\liston 
Williston-Elko; P., 6; A. L. Bradley 8 115 = 
boro 
t. Zion Insitute; P., 4; Loramer McKnight 16 298 ? 
jodruff; P., 4; S. C. Brissie 17 440 = 
Total (Number of schools, 58) 1,166 25,072 
Average per school 20 432 


TENNESSEE 

ba; P., 4; V. F. Goddard beceal Pte: : 
ington 
olton High School; P., 6; Mrs. Louise B. Barret i 137 * 
jland City 
wheatham County Central High School; P., 6; 
) Richard E. Womack, Jr. 16 410 * 
itlett 
licholas Blackwell High School; P., 4; R. B. Hunt 19 536 * 
ter 
jaxter Seminary; P., 4; Dr. Harry L. Upperman 18 360 * 
| Buckle 
Vebb School; Pr., 6; William R. Webb 10 135 * 
| evue; P., 4; A. E. Wright II 227 1947 

on 
iolk County High School; P., 4; R. M. Blair 12 254 * 
tol : 
ristol Tennessee High School; P., 4; D. F. Adkisson 20.5 400 * 
iwnsville 
Kaywood County High School; P., 4; Lloyd Wilson 15 338 1947 
thage 

ith County High School;.P., 4; Oakley Massey 14 337 * 
ttanooga " 
laylor School, The; Pr., 6; H. B. Barks 25 348 
jentral High School; P., 4; S. E. Nelson Hoe wais7i6 . 
irls’ Prep. School; Pr., 6; Mrs. Katherine S. Clark 15 168 * 

eh School; P., 3; Creed F. Bates 37.5 902 * 


See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 
NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACGREDS 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED 
TENNESSEE—Continued 

McCallie School, The; Pr., 6; Dr. J. P. McCallie 31 443 ~ 

Notre Dame High School; Pr., 4; Sr. Jane Frances Fi 145 ts 
Clarksville; P., 4; D. W. Howard 32 776 A 
Collegedale 

Collegedale Academy; Pr., 4; J. C. Gaitens 14 109 a 
Collierville; P., 6; Herman Osteen 9-5 209 ee 
Columbia 

Central High School; P., 4; W. J. Field 25 643 * 

Military Academy; Pr., 6; Col. C. A. Ragsdale 25 370 kd 
Concord 

Farragut High School; P., 6; E. V. Hendrix 15 353 . 
Cookeville 

Central High School; P., 4; Lester King 19 484. 1946 
Copperhill; P., 4; J. M. Reedy 8 107 * 
Covington 

Byars-Hall High School; P., 4; R. K. Castellaw 16 417 = 
Dayton 

Rhea Central High School; P., 4; Craig V. Gabbert 14 354 1945 
Donelson; P., 4; Jack W. Draper 12 239 1942 
Ducktown; P., 4; M. L. Jones 9.5 182 7 
Dyersburg; P., 4; G. D. Stephenson 24 647 . 
Elizabethton; P., 4; S. P. Hyder 27 710 sd 
Erwin 

Unicoi County High School; P., 4; Roy E. Clarke 24 584. x 
Fountain City 

Central High School; P., 4; Leonard H. Brickey 47 )1;4t0 * 
Franklin 

Battle Ground Academy; Pr., 6; G. M. Eddington 7 146 9 

High School; P., 4; Daly Thompson 14 279 1942 
Gallatin; P., 4; H. H. Burrum 15 354 * 
Germantown 

M. C. Williams High School; P., 4; Shannon 

Robison Io 203 * 

Goodlettsville; P., 4; Kola Sharp 13 290 z 
Hartsville 

Trousdale County High School; P., 4; I. C. Pullias II 169 ~ 
Henderson 

Chester County High School; P., 4; Arvey Hurst 15 386 . 
Hendersonville; P., 4; W. A. Kirby 8.5. 190 1943 
Humboldt; P., 4; W. E. Wilson II 203 1942 
Jacksboro 

Central High School; P., 4; H. Hoyt Morton 13 253 2 


* See note, page 14. 
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) LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 
i 
|NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
| TENNESSEE—Continued 
| Jackson 
| High School; P., 3; Lowell W. Crane 23 567 Ky 
| North Side High School; P., 4; C. J. Huckaba 12.5 301 1943 
Jellico; P., 4; Daisy L. Peace 9 245 ty 
| Johnson City 
| Science Hill High School; P., 3; C. Howard 
i McCorkle 26.5 678 * 
Kingsport 
Dobyns-Bennett High School; P., 4; Kenneth E. Pitts 36 860 “ 
Knoxville 
Catholic School; Pr., 4; Sister Mary Loyola R.S.M. 6 137 1947 
High School; P., 3; W. E. Evans 69 ~=—s:1,747 id 
Young High School; P., 4; Sam A. Duff 27 824 ¥ 
LaFollette; P., 4; L. Hope Dossett 16 408 bd 
Lawrenceburg 
Lawrence County High School; P., 4; E. O. Coffman 22 576 id 
Lebanon 
Castle Heights Military Academy; Pr., 4; Col. H. L. 

Armstrong 26 368 be 
High School; P., 4; Carl J. Chaney 1g 473 1945 
wisburg 
Marshall County High School; P., 4; Charles Oliver 13 299 - 

Livingston 
Livingston Academy; P., 4; Kenneth Watlington 17 423 ss 
McMinnville 
Central High School; P., 4; C. O. Jett 24 610 a 
anchester 
Central High School; P., 4; Joe F. Patch 12.5 348 1946 
artin; P., 4; E. B. Eller 14.5 306 1945 
aryville; P., 4; R. A. Harper 23 5II He 
emphis 
Catholic High School for Boys; Pr., 4; Rev. J. A. 

Elliott 13 217 1946 
Central High School; P., 3; R. E. King Ad Sh 72 te 
Christian Brothers College; Pr., 4; Brother H. Richard 26 568 * 
Humes High School; P., 3; D. M. Hilliard 37 708 . 
Lausanne School; Pr., 4; Mrs. Emma DeSaussure Jett 9 50 * 
Messick High School; P., 3; Thomas H. Grinter 20 562 a 
Miss Hutchison’s School; Pr., 4; W. R. Atkinson 13 128 * 
Sacred Heart High School; Pr., 4; Sr. Margaret 

Edward Noon 10 233 1947 
South Side High School; P., 4; H. H. Gnuse 35 972 ~ 


* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS 


TENNESSEE—Continued 


St. Agnes Academy; Pr., 6; Sister M. Suzanne II 206 

St. Mary’s School; Pr., 4; Miss Helen A. Loomis 6 43 

Technical High School; P., 3; J. L. Highsaw 37.5 1,000 

Treadwell High School; P., 3; W. L. Maybry 18 480 
Middleton; P., 4; Floyd D. Dotson 7 147 
Millington 

Central High School; P., 4; William L. Osteen 14, 304 
Morristown; P., 3; Carl T. Vance 17 372 
Mt. Pleasant 

Hay Long High School; P., 4; Dudley S. Tanner 21 477 
Murfreesboro 

Central High School; P., 4; B. E. Hobgood 22 531 
Nashville 

Catheral High School; Pr., 4; Rt. Rev. A. A. 

Seiner 8 69 
Central High School; P., 4; W. E. Lowe 30 645 


David Lipscomb Prep. School; Pr., 4; Max Hamrick 14 226 
Duncan College Prep. School; Pr., 4; Marvin T. 

Duncan 7 108 
East Nashville High School; P., 3; Wm. Henry Oliver 29 695 
Father Ryan High School; Pr., 4; Rev. Francis R. 


Shea 13 263 
Hillsboro High School; P., 4; John Koen 23 4.75 
Howard High School; P., 4; R. F. Gruber 25 539 
Hume-Fogg Technical and Vocational School; P., 3; 
J. H. Cochran 24 360 
Isaac Litton High School; P., 4; J. K. Brown 31 710 
Montgomery Bell Academy; Pr., 6; H. L. Sager II 174. 
North Nashville High School; P., 4; J. H. Noel 37 974 
Peabody Demonstration School; Pr., 6; R. O. 
Beauchamp 7 336 
St. Bernard Academy; Pr., 4; Sc. Mary Agnes 6 85 
St. Cecilia Academy; Pr., 4; Sr. M. Roberta 12 106 
Tennessee Industrial School; P., 6; J. B. Calhoun 15 272 
Ward-Belmont School; Pr., 4; Miss Susan S. Souby 22 275 
West End High School; Pr., 6; W. H. Yarbrough 29 658 
Norris; P., 4; Robert P. Moore ime) 203 
North Chattanooga 

Red Bank High School; P., 6; A. P. Stewart 
Oak Ridge; P., 3; Donald Roe re 
Old Hickory 

DuPont High School; P., 4; R. E. Brinkley 19 485 


* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


ee re a ae OM me Mannan st Tt 
AME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 


IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS’ ITED * 
| TENNESSEE—Continued 
aris 
| E. W. Grove High School; P., 4; Charles G, Pitner 17 403 Ms 
etersburg 
Morgan School, The; Pr., 4; F. A. Bass Il 155 “4 
fortland 
| Sumner County Hight School; P., » 4; William H. 
Hunter II 205 he 
culaski 
| Giles County High School; P., 4; R. B. Stone 20 468 : 
ipley 
j 
| Ripley High School; P., 4; B. L. Drinkard 16 343 1947 
wockwood; P., 4; T. R. Eutsler 10 253 1942 
it. Badrews 
| St. Andrew’s School; Pr., 6; Rev. Wm. R. D. 
| Turkington 6 80 : 
sswanee 
St. Mary’s School; Pr., 6; Josephine S. Latch 6 46 
Military Academy; Pr., 6; Col. C. A. Fasick 17 234 
pringfield; P., 4; Philip B. Bell QI 488 : 
wweetwater 
Tennessee Military Insitute; Pr., 5; Col. C. R. 
| Endsley 12 200 a 
ptonville; P., 4; Jimmy Thomas 9 134 . 
yner; P., 6; C. C. Burgner 22 553 "d 
inion City; P., 4; J. A. Barksdale y] 371 . 
hitehaven; P., 4; F. S. Elliott 32 755 os 
hiteville; P., 4; Rush W. Siler 4 55 - 
Total (Number of schools, 117) 2,226 48,654 
Average per school 19 416 


mere; P .» 4; Nat Williams 50 ~—s:11,, 188 if 
3 P., 4; Dr. John A. Guinn 25 550 
pine : 
Sul Ross Dem. Sch.; P., 4; Peyton Cain 12 192 : 
ma; P,, 3; A. G. Welch 16 233 : 
i a! 3; Charles M. Rogers Ne, 15m ae 1908 H 
P., 4; W. R. Wimbish 17 449 ‘ 
P., 4; J. R. Love 18 367 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 
NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
TEXAS—Continued 

Austin 

Austin High; P., 3; J. W. Edgar III 2,410 s 

Lutheran Concordia; Pr., 4; Rev. H. Studtmann 7 86 * 

St. Edwards; Pr., 4; Rev. Edward Hunt 9 144 a 
Baird; P., 4; A. H. Pritchard 9 118 4 
Bay City; P., 4; John H. Cherry 18 338 1947 
Beaumont 

Beaumont High; P., 4; Dr. R. L. Williams 55 1,223 ‘ 

French; P., 4; R. W. Gary 16 342 1946 

South Park; P., 4; J. J. Vincent 37 759 . 
Beeville; P., 4; Jack C. Cates 17 317 $ 
Big Lake 

Reagan County; P., 6; C. E. Ellison 10 147 7 
Big Spring; P., 4; W. C. Blankenship 35 729 b 
Bonham; P., 4; J. B. Golden 22 481 be 
Borger; P., 4; C. A. Cryer 33 846 % 
Bowie; P., 4; Walter B. Alexander 16 360 * 
Brady; P., 4; W. E. Whitten 17 287 9 
Breckenridge; P., 3; John F. Bailey 18 378 % 
Brenham; P., 5; Frank W. Allenson 19 389 % 
Brownsville; P., 4; John F. Barron 35 598 bs 
Brownwood; P., 3; J. D. King 25 538 ‘ 
Bryan 

Allen Academy; Pr., 7; N. B. Allen, Jr. 18 338 ; 

Bryan High; P., 3; W. D. Wilkerson 22 487 7 
Burkburnett; P., 4; R. M. Davis 17 218 , 
Burnet; P., 4; F. E. McGahan 10 201 s 
Calvert; P., 4; T. F. Cloud, Jr. 7 68 % 
Cameron; P., 4; W. T. Hanes 16 356 ‘ 
Canadian; P., 4; Deane D. Fletcher II 169 3 
Canyon 

Canyon High; P., 6; E. A. Wooten 16 336 3 

WTSTC Dem. Sch.; P., 4; F. E. Savage 9 102 $ 
Carrizo Springs; P., 4; Ben R. Gustine 14 139 : 
Carrollton; P., 4; R. L. Turner II 228 ¢ 
Celeste; P., 4; Clyde W. Heflin 7 106 4 
Cisco; P., 4; Arlin Brint 19 353 ee 
Clarendon; P., 3; H. T. Burton 13 166 
Claude; P., 4; John T. Morris 8 88 4 
Cleburne; P., 4; Fred R. Thompson 34 676 “7 
Coleman; P., 4; W. Terrell Graves 18 369 
Colorado; P., 3; Ed E. Williams 16 24l 


* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


ME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


TEXAS—Continued 


‘Commerce High; P., 6; R. E. Slayton 16 381 a 
t ‘TSTC Dem. Sch.; P., 3; E. H. Watson 15 87 * 
pnroe; P., 3; Dr. Hulon N. Anderson 23 336 % 
jrpus Christi; P., 3; M. P. Baker 86 2,187 * 
rsicana; P., 3; W. H. Norwood 23 536 * 
jane; P., 5; Leland L. Martin 14 216 * 
tystal City; P., 4; Sterling H. Fly 10 III * 
fiero; P., 4; O. A. Zimmerman 14 275 * 
press 
iCypress-Fairbanks; P., 4; G. A. Lamkin, Jr. 13 197 1943 
lisetta 
Hull-Daisetta; P., 4; Robert C. Thomas Il 128 
Mlhart; P., 4; V. D. Armstrong iG) 303 We 
illas (City) W. T. White, Superintendent 
Adamson; P., 4; Howard A. Allen, Principal 60 1,466 
rozier; P., 4; Walter J. E. Schiebel, Principal go —_ 2, 268 = 
Worest Ave.; P., 4; Jas. T. Whittlesey, Principal 55 1,251 : 
Hillcrest; P., 5; S. Stanley Knapp, Principal 11 184 - 
orth Dallas; P., 4; W. O. Pipes, Principal 52 1,389 be 
unset; P., 3; Robert H. McKay, Principal 64 1,639 he 
Woodrow Wilson; P., 3; G. L. Ashburn, Principal 59 ~—s: 1,482 ye 
‘las 
Jighland Park; P., 3; Dr. W. B. Irvin 59. -1,133 a 
Jockaday; Pr., 4; Robert F. Mossman 18 209 he 
esuit; Pr., 4; Rev. D. R. Druhan 15 220 1943 
fon; P., 4; L. E. Gilbert 13 166 pe 
r Park; P., 6; Clyde Abshier 12 109 a 
Rio; P., 3; Drury Wood (Acting) 15 185 * 
nison; P., 4; B. McDaniel 39 '¥,04r 3 
iton 
Yenton High; P., 3; Chester O. Strickland 26 537 * 
WISTC Dem. Sch.; P. 6; R. W. Adams 24 306 ~ 
kinson; P., 6; Oscar J. Baker 15 327 * 
thna; P., 6; Forrest Groves aU 394 bg 
le Lake; P., 4; W. C. Reed 8 100 ‘ 
le Pass; P., 4; C. J. Garland 15 267 3 
Gouch 
dcouch-Elsa; P., 6; E. M. Richardson 13 218 * 
dburg; P., 4; R. P. Ward VES 586 3 
prado; P., 4; C. A. Reynolds — Ke) 11g : 
ittra; P., 4; W. H. Avinger 16 334 


See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH-. ACCRE 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED 


TEXAS—Continued 


Elgin; P., 4; C. E. Brown 13 248 * 
El Paso (City) A. H. Hughey, Superintendent 
Austin; P., 4; W. W. Wimberly, Principal 54 1,204. - 
Bowie; P., 4; Frank Pollitt, Principal 49 1,199 4 
El Paso; P., 4; Clell Smith, Principal 51 1,215 “ 
El Paso 
Loretto Academy; Pr., 4; Sister M. Felicitas 15 185 * 
Radford School for Girls; Pr., 4; Dr. Lucinda de 

Templin 15 63 ¢ 
Ennis; P., 4; J. F. Gardner 20 461 ¥ 
Fabens; P., 4; T. A. Pollan II 93 4 
Farmersville; P., 4; N. O. Wright 10 180 ‘d 
Fort Stockton; P., 4; E. W. Smith 16 169 4 
Fort Worth (City), J. P. Moore, Superintendent 

Amon Carter; P., 3; Thomas E. Wentworth, Principal 25 506 _ 
Arlington Heights Senior; P., 3; Roy M. Stone, 

Principal 28 730 4 
Diamond Hill; P., 3; John G. Whittmayer, Principal 4 133 4 
Handley; P., 3; Edward Munden, Principal 7 136 7) 
North Side; P., 3; E. F. Sellars, Principal 33 466 * 
Paschal; P., 3; O. D. Wyatt, Principal OF 1,765 4 
Polytechnic; P., 3; C. A. Thompson, Principal 41 1,005 , 

Fort Worth 
Our Lady of Victory; Pr., 4; Sister M. Brigid, 

Principal ~- 13 108 _ 
Freeport; P., 3; Terrell W. Ogg 23 499 a 
Gainesville; P., 3; Roy P. Wilson 23 416 b: 
Galena Park; P., 5; Dr. Walton P. Hinds 31 702 ’ 
Galveston 

Ball High; P., 3; J. Davis Hill 64° 1,213 

Ursuline Academy; Pr., 4; Mother M. Julia Murtha 13 89 
Garden City; P., 5; C. G. Parsons H 57 
Garland; P., 5; H. D. Pearson 18 379 
Gatesville; P., 3; George W. Wier 17 268 
Giddings; P., 4; Charles N. Bigham 12 193 
Gilmer 

East Mountain; P., 4; D. T. Loyd II 126 
Gladewater 

Gladewater High; P., 6; E. D. Cleveland 38 587 

Sabine; P., 4; S. O. Loving 10 108 

Union Grove; P., 4; Harvey C. Ballew 12 85 
Goliad; P., 4; Robert L. Moore 8 15 


* See note, page 14. 
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E AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED=" 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS@mePUPISoeuITeD ™ 
) 
TEXAS—Continued 
se Creek; P., 3; George H. Gentry 51 1,158 * 
am; P., 4; I. T. Gilmer 23 502 * 
dfalls; P., 6; J. E. Coles II 118 * 
nd Prairie; P., 4; L. A. Roberts 24 499 1943 
enville; P., 3; H. H. Chambers 23 555 * 
bm; P.; 6; W. B. Harris 4 89 * 
veton; P., 4; Frank E. White 12 174 = 
lingen; P., 4; Ernest H. Poteet 34 421 * 
rold; P., 4; James R. Cox 7 55 2 
me: P.. 4; R. M. Hix II 161 © 
derson; P., 3; E. W. Adams 23 361 4 
ietta; P., 4; F. W. Richardson -12 204. ae 
ford; P., 4; George L. Graham 18 379 os 
iboro; P., 6; J. D. Wilson 30 627 be 
day; P., 4; W. S. Thomas II 150 a 
by Grove; P., 3; E. A. Barker 10 221 he 
ston (City) Dr. W. E. Moreland, Superintendent 
ephen F. Austin; P., 3; G. A, Loescher, Principal 40) esta 
"ferson Davis; P., 3; Coy W. Mills, Principal 64 1,567 e 
Houston; P., 4; W. S. Brandenberger, Principal 40 933 he 
imar; P., 3; W. J. Moyes, Principal 62 1,667 oe 
vilby; P., 4; W. I. Stevenson, Principal 48 1,038 
n H. Reagan; P., 3; R. H. Williams, ve deioet Hh PEOPAS: Me 
in Jacinto; P., 3; E. C. Gates, Principal 54 1,341 ‘¢ 
ton ' 
nkaid; Pr., 4; Mrs. W. J. Kinkaid 13 110 * 
ard; P., 4; L. L. Wilkes 7 116 e 
ble; P., 6; Floyd H. Burton 15 246 = 
ville; P., 3; Dr. Joseph R. Griggs 18 305 - 
1; P., 6; C. B. Downing 18 Igo sd 
onville; P., 5; Larue Cox QI 544 a 
son; P., 4; L. B. Landers LY 146 
rville “ 
ston; P., 5; J. Wyatt Summers 20 263 5 
ion; P., 4; John A. Long Il 148 i 
man; P., 3; Ben B. Hines 8 126 i 
dy; P., 4; R. E. Stafford 10 206 . 
ns; P., 4; G. H. Wilemon 8 146 . 
Hit; P., 3; S. M. Melton back 210 
le , 
ille High; P., 3; H. A. Moore 22 373 3 


einer Institute; Pr., 3; Dr. J. J. Delaney QI I4I 


ike note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS 


TEXAS—Continued 


Kilgore; P., 3; W. L. Dodson 29 496 
Kingsville; P., 4; C. E. Wade 24 593 
La Feria; P., 4; J. B. Smith 9 194. 
La Marque; P., 6; E. H. Black 15 307 
Lampasas; P., 3; Curtis Bozarth 14 oo" 
Lancaster; P., 4; J. Elvin Dawson 9 178 
Lefors; P., 4; E. R. Reeves 9 125 
Liberty; P., 4; Fred H. Matthys ; II 159 
Livingston; P., 4; C. T. Gifford 15 337 
Lockhart; P., 4; J. L. Buckley 15 259 
Longview 

Judson Grove; P., 4; Mack Fisher II 95 

Longview; P., 3; H. L. Foster 30 591 

Pine Tree; P., 4; James T. Ogg 10 135 

White Oak; P., 4; R. E. Anderson 13 169 
Lubbock; P., 3; R. W. Matthews 55 1,254 
Lufkin; P., 3; George H. Wells 26 620 
Luling; P., 4; Roland A. Box 15 198 
Lyford; P., 4; W. C. Beard II 140 
McAllen; P., 4; T. E. McCollum 30 668 
McCamey; P., 4; Howard E. Stoker 14 173 
McKinney; P., 4; Jack R. Ryan 24 505 
Marfa; P., 4; J. E. Gregg 10 148 
Marlin; P., 4; A. M. Tate 15 319 
Marshall; P., 3; E. N. Dennard 24 425 
Mart; P., 4; J. J. Youngblood 8 1) 
Matador; P., 4; Bert Ezell Fl 99 
Mercedes; P., 6; Leon R. Graham 24 484. 
Mexia; P., 4; C. S. Hereford 17 351 
Miami; P., 4; Ancil H. Gordon 5 51 
Midland; P., 4; Frank Monroe 28 609 
Mineral Wells; P., 4; W. A. Ross 22 440 
Mission; P., 4; H. L. Barber 21 353 
Monahans 

Monahans-Wickett; P., 4; R. D. Lee 17 353 
Mt. Pleasant; P., 3; Ray D. Brown 16 320 
Nacogdoches; P., 4; B. A. Copass 23 550 
Navasota; P., 4; Paul Pearson 12 229 
Nederland; P., 4; C. A. Mathews 20 432 
New Braunfels; P., 6; Dr. Edgar Arthur Sahm 20 541 
Newcastle; P., 4; J. B. Hill, Jr. 8 95 


* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


E AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACGRED-=- 


IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
a 


| TEXAS—Continued 
r London 


ndon; P., 3; Troy R. Duran 18 241 = 
ma; P., 4; E. W. McPherson Il 228 “3 
ssa; P., 3; Murry H. Fly 37 856 4 
union; P., 4; H. R. Hartman 6 69 - 
eee, 4; J. D. Fulton 14 285 se 
nge; P., 3; C. O. Chandler 4! 815 M4 
ton 
everett’s Chapel; P., 4; Bryan D. Mason 14 179 if 
erton High; P., 6; E. A. Brodhead 13 231 i 
na; P., 4; C. S. Denham 5 80 * 
ios; P., 3; Ralph Newsom 9 130 * 
stine; P., 4; Dr. Bonner Frizell 23 476 * 
pa; P., 4; Knox Kinard 47 934 * 
handle; P., 4; Cecil B. George 12 132 ‘s 
3; P., 4; Thomas S. Justiss 35 870 “ 
ndena; P., 3; V. A. Miller 32 620 = 
taed: P., 6; J. D. Gray 9 86 xe 
is; P., 4; Ray H. Whitley 13 232 * 
ton; P., 4; J. A. Anderson 15) 273 3 
fe 
narr-San Juan; P., 4; D. U. Buckner QI 387 se 
ps; P., 4; Lee Johnson 18 292 3 
iview; P., 4; O. J. Laas 28 723 = 
Arthur; P., 3; Z. T. Fortescue 65 1,511 it 
Neches; P., 4; C. L. Yarbrough 24, 480 7 
st; P., 4; Martin D. Stroble II 130 = 
lisle; P., 4; F. L. Singletary 13 175 f 
nondville; P., 4; W. J. Box 16 221 = 
own; P., 4; B. C. Banks 20 359 = 
Angelo; P., 3; Bryan Dickson 45 818 = 
antonio (City), Superintendent, T. B. Portwood 
orge W. Brackenridge; P., 3; Enos, Gary, Principal 67 1,77 sy 
her Burbank; P., 6; Terrell F. Gates, Principal 34. 1,025 1946 
ney Lanier; P., 6; R. H. Brewer, Principal aI 587 “8 
jomas Jefferson; P., 4; T. Guy Rogers 50 ue 3725 he 
ational and Technical; P., 3; G. L. Fling 59 ~—s-: 1,629 Ss 
\ntonio 
mo Heights; P., 3; Edward T. Robbins Qt 406 - 
atral Catholic; Pr., 4; Rev. Theodore Hoeffken 21 555 * 
ornate Word; Pr., 4; Sister M. Columkille 12 238 


ee note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT 


TEXAS—Continued 


Our Lady of the Lake; Pr., 4; Mother M. Angelique 
St. Mary’s Hall; Pr., 4; Miss Gretchen Tonks 

Texas Military Insitute; Pr., 4; J. D. Miller 

Thomas A. Edison; P., 4; S. G. Boynton 

Ursuline Academy; Pr., 4; Mother Mary 


San Benito; P., 3; S. V. Neely 


San Marcos 


San Marcos Academy; Pr., 4; Robert B. Reed 


San Marcos High; P., 3; Fred Kaderli 
Sanderson; P., 4; C. G. Bradford 
Seagraves; P., 4; Ross A. Buckner 
Seguin; P., 4; Joe F. Saegert 
Seminole; P., 4; Ted E. Edwards 
Seymour; P., 4; John W. Hamilton 
Shamrock; P., 4; Elmer J. Moore 
Sherman; P., 4; C. D. Landolt 
Sinton; P., 4; E. M. Smith 
Smithville; P., 4; Hailds Pearce 
Snyder; P., 3; M. E. Stanfield 
Sonora; P., 4; A. E. Wells 
Sour Lake; P., 4; L. E. Sheppard 
Sugar Land; P., 6; Earle K. Barden 
Sulphur Springs; P., 3; Ercell W. Brooks 
Sweeny; P., 4; T. H. McDonald 
Sweetwater; P., 3; C. W. Tarter 
Talco; P., 4; J. Lyndal Hughes 
Taylor; P., 4; T. H. Johnson 
Temple; P., 4; Dr. Joe R. Hunphrey 
Terrell; P., 4; J. E. Langwith 
Texarkana; P., 3; H. W. Stilwell _ 
Throckmorton; P., 4; H. P. Powers 
Tomball; P., 6; O. T. Dinkins 
Trinity; P., 4; Clifton Crowson 
Tulia; P., 4; W. V. Swinburn 
Tyler; P., 3; Dr. Mortimer Brown 
Uvalde; P., 4; M. B. Morris 
Van; P., 4; J. E. Rhodes 
Vernon; P., 3; C. H. Dillehay 
Victoria; P., 3; T. A. Roach 
Waco; P., 3; Irby B. Carruth 
Waxahachie; P., 4; T. C. Wilemon 
Weatherford; P., 3; L. B. Wilson 


* See note, page 14. 
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55 
LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 
ie AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
| IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERSee PUPILS.) \irEep * 
TEXAS—Continued 
bster; P., 4; R. H. Green 14 143 = 
laco; P., 4; Joe H. Wilson 17 329 bg 
st; P., 4; M. F. Kruse 14 244 < 
st Columbia; P., 6; J. C. Rogers, Jr. 16 339 - 
lite Deer; P., 4; Emmett D. Smith 14 140 ¥ 
rhita Falls; P., 3; Joe B. McNiel 55 ~—«;, QI £ 
k; P., 4; R. A. Lipscomb 12 116 i 
tham; P., 4; J. Mil Auld 6 99 = 
fasee., 43 )- M. Hanks 33 738 * 
Total (Number of schools, 274) 6,142 124,738 
Average per school 22 455 
VIRGINIA 
fagdon 
illiam King High; P., 5; Charles L. Jennings 10 236 es 
ikandria 
ipiscopal High; Pr., 6; Richard P. Williams 18 232 a 
eorge Washington High; P., 4; Edgar G. Pruet hy 1,857 is 
Berst; P:, 4; J. W. Stone 9 183 1943 
ington 
ashing-Lee High; P., 3; Claude M. Richmond 7 Oe IEOTO) . 
ford; P., 4; J. L. Borden 15 263 . 
kstone 
ackstone High; P., 4; Arthur J. Parr 13 195 e 
lackstone College; Pr., 2; J. D. Riddick 12 30 1946 
ol 
ins College; Pr., 4; Dr. W. E. Martin 8 69 : 
lirginia High; P., 6; Theo. T. Hammack 42 839 be 
irginia Intermont College High; Pr., 4; Dr. R. L. : 
Brantley 13 64 
ina Vista ; 
uthern Seminary; Pr., 4; Mrs. H. Russell Robey 7 68 a 
seville High; P., 4; Robert P. Via 6 93 
e Charles High; P., 4; Charles E. Cooley a 82 
sbrook 4 
Juvanna County High; P., 4; Luther Flynn po LR GIO 
rlotte Court House 
andolph-Henry High; P., 5; J. S. Caldwell 24 429 1943 
lottesville . 
me High; P., 5; Hugh L. Sulfridge 36 781 
4, Anne’s School; Pr., 6; Miss Elizabeth B. Cochran 21 127 1945 


5 
i 
i 
a 


“See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS 


VIRGINIA—Continued 


Chatham 
Chatham Hall; Pr., 4; Dr. Edmund J. Lee QI 161 
Hargrave Military Academy; Pr., 4; Col. A. 1Bls 

Camden 20 221 

Chester 

Thomas Dale High; P., 5; Fred D. Thompson 18 397 
Christchurch 

Christchurch School; Pr., 6; James H. Ratcliffe 10 72 
Churchland; P., 5; Frank D. Beck 20 404 
Clifton Forge; P., 5; Harold F. Swartz 15 252 
Covington; P., 3; W. R. Curfman 24 611 
Crewe; P., 4; T. P. Harwood 12 Rey) 
Culpeper; P., 5; J. H. Combs QI 472 
Danville 

George Washington High; P., 6; J. T. Christopher 61 1,009 

Stratford Hall; Pr., 3; John C. Simpson 12 50 
Emporia 

Greensville County High; P., 4; H. C. Bradshaw 14 342 
Fairfield; P., 4; R. M. Hook 18 154 
Farmville; P., 5; Robert H. Ballagh 16 272 
Fork Union 

Fork Union Military Academy; Pr., 4; Col. N. J. 

Perkins 36 407 
Franklin; P., 4; F. H. Christopher Il 207 
Fredericksburg 

James Monroe High; P., 4; G. H. Brown 25 387 
Front Royal 

Randolph-Macon Academy; Pr., 4; John C. Boggs 17 214 
Glen Allen; P., 4; George H. Moody 3I 740 
Hampton; P., 3; H. Wilson Thorpe 36 784 
Harrisonburg; P., 4; B. L. Stanley 13 325 
Highland Springs; P., 5; J. Irving Brooks 28 617 
Holland; P., 4; Clyde G. Johnson 8 112 
Hopewell; P., 4; Cashell Donahoe 35 718 
Lexington; P., 5; Henry B. Brockwell 15 237 
Lynchburg 

E. C. Glass; P., 4; L. H. McCue, Jr. 46 —‘- 1,032 

Virginia Episcopal School; Pr., 6; Dr. George L. 

Barton, Jr. II 105 

Manassas 

Osbourn High; P., 4; Ian H. Ross 20 315 
Marion; P., 5; William J. DeLong 27 613 
Martinsville; P., 5; John D. Richmond 35 618 


* See note, page 14. 
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! LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


'ME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
} IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


; VIRGINIA—Continued 


soranby; P., 6; E. L. Lamberth GC7meERIGS LO 


* 
{Great Bridge-Hickory; P., 4; W. E. Campbell 16 275 7 
Matthew Fontaine Maury; P., 3; A. B. Bristow 86: 1,924 ba 
Worview High; P., 4; E. W. Chittum 48 gg - 
teana; P., 6; R. H. Owen it 406 a 


radock High; P., 3; A. B. Haga 34 656 . 


tdford; P., 5; W. W. Robinson 22 458 
#hmond 
‘Collegiate School for Girls; Pr., 4; 


) Mrs. Catharine S. Flippen 14 54 a 
Hohn Marshall; P., 3; Dr. Fred B. Dixon 105 2,042 ho 
}st. Catherine’s School; Pr., 4; Miss Susanna 
) Pleasants Turner 30 233 1945 
)3t. Christopher’s School; Pr., 5; Rev. John Page 
¥ Williams 16 164 - 
t. Gertrude’s School; Pr., 4; Sister Xavier Dehner 6 go te 
Chomas Jefferson: P., 3; C. C. Hancock 84 1,804 . 
Varina High; P., 5; W. Howard Mears 5 266 ba 
janoke 
jefferson Senior High; P., 4; William D. Payne 69 ~—s-: 1,394 = 
icky Mount High; P., 4; W. D. Peake 17 401 ne 
Andrew Lewis High; P., 5; E. B. Broadwater 52 «1,319 hd 
ille High; P., 4; J. Leonard Mauck ize) 237 * 
ith Boston 
. H. Friend; P., 4; A. G. Carter 10 166 se 
iith Hill High; P., 4; Chas. H. Morgan II 177, 1947 
th Norfolk; P., 5; T. C. Anderson 24 458 MY 
Junton 
Robert E. Lee High; P., 4; Collin E. Smither ' 25 433 Ms 
taunton Military Academy; Pr., 4; General Earl 
) McFarland Soe emenoes 4 


4 See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS 


VIRGINIA—Continued 


Stuart Hall; Pr., 4; Mrs. William T. Hodges 17 
Suffork; P., 5; W. R. Savage, Jr. 23 
Vinton 

William Byrd; P., 5; P. E. Ahalt 28 
Warrenton 

Warrenton Country School; Pr., 4; Miss Lee M. 

Bouligny 9 

Warrenton High; P., 4; P. B. Smith, Jr. Te 
Waynesboro 

Fairfax Hall; Pr., 4; William B. Gates 16 

Fishbourne Military Academy; Pr., 4; Col. Morgan H. 

Hudgins 14 

Waynesboro High; P., 4; F. B. Glenn 23 
West Point; P., 5; H. A. Humphreys 9 
Williamsburg 

Matthew Whaley School; P., 5; V. M. Mulholland 18 
Winchester 

Handley High; P., 5; Garland R. Quarles 36 
Woodberry Forest 

Woodberry Forest School; Pr., 5; J. Carter Walker 25 
Woodstock 

Massanutten Academy; Pr., 4; Howard J. Benchoff 14 
* Woodstock; P., 4; David D. Jones 9 
Wytheville High; P., 4; C. M. Bussinger P20 

Total (Number of Schools, 94) 2,416 
Average per school 26 
EXTRA-TERRITORIAL 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 
American Grammar and High Schools; Pr., 6; 


Herbet H. Peterson 25 
Mexico, D. F. 
American School Foundation; Pr., 5; Henry L. Cain 23 


Aruba, Netherlands, West Indies 
Lago Community High School; Pr., 6; Ira P. 


Hoffman 7 
Total (Number of schools 3) 55 
Average per school 18 


Grand total (Number of schools 1,344) 26,294 542,925 


Average per school 20 


* See note, page 14. 
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MEMBER STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION * 


) 
labama State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 

te State Department of Public Instruction, Tallahassee, Florida 

orgia State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 

ntucky State Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 

uisiana State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

ississippi State Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi 

rth Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 
uth Carolina State Department of Education, Columbia, South Carolina 
nnessee State Department of Education, Nashville, Tennessee 

xas State Department of Education, Austin, Texas 

rginia State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia 


! 


| 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


|For the index of the Proceedings of the Association, 1895-1912, see the Proceedings 
the Nineteenth Meeting, published in 1913. For the index of the Proceedings of 
fe Association, 1913-1921, inclusive, see the Proceedings of the Twenty-seventh 
jeeting, published in 1922, and for the index of the Proceedings of the Association, 
122-1933, inclusive, see pages 24-29 of the 1934 Proceedings. For index of the 
yoceedings of the Association, 1934-1937, inclusive, see pages 1 and 14-15 of the 
DUTHERN ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY for February, 1937. For index, 1938 to the 
fesent date, see the issues of the QUARTERLY for November of each year. 


OFFICERS AND MEETING-PLACES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION IN RECENT YEARS 


5A complete roster of officers and meeting-places of the Association from its organ- 

‘tion was published in the SourHERN AssocIATION QUARTERLY for February, 1937, 

ges 15 to 21. This information for the past few years is reprinted for easy refers 

Ce: 

1936-38, Dallas, Texas t 

President: C. A. Ives, Louisiana State University. ; 

WVice Presidents: T. H. Napier, Alabama College; J. C. Harwood, John Marshall High 

hool. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College. i 

Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): S. M. Brame, 

sxandria Public Schools; Frank L. McVey, University of Kentucky; Sidney B. Hall, 

‘ate Superintendent, Virginia; Guy H. Wells, Georgia State College for Women; O. C. 

irmichael, Vanderbilt University; M. R. Hinson, Florida State College for Women; 
homas Davis, John Tarleton Agricultural College. 


1938-39, Memphis, ‘Tennessee ; 


‘President: H. L. Donovan, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College. 

Vice Presidents: A. B. Butts, University of Mississippi; T. Q. Srygley, Port Arthur 
Jools. 

\secretary-Treasurer: Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College. : 4 

} Be aive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): Sidney B. Hall, 
ate Superintendent, Virginia; Guy H. Wells, Georgia State College for Women; O. C. 
jirmichael, Vanderbilt University; M. R. Hinson, Florida State College for Women; S. B. 
{ithorn, Mississippi State College; T. H. Napier, Alabama College; C. A. Ives, Louisiana 


Vite University. 

See Article II, Sections 1 and 2 of the Constitution. 

f There was no meeting in the calendar year 1937, because the annual meeting was 
-lyved from December to April for the period ending 1940. 
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1939-40, Atlanta, Georgia 


President: P: A. Roy, S. J., Loyola University. : 

ein. E. a. Bell Meraphis City Schools; H. G. Noffsinger, Intermont Junior 
College. 

ee ery Treasdrer! Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College. : j 

Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): O. C. Carmi- 
chael, Vanderbilt University; M. R. Hinson, Florida State College for Women; S. B. Ha- 
thorn, Mississippi State College; T. H. Napier, Alabama College; T. Q. Srygley, Port 
Arthur Schools; M. E. Ligon, University of Kentucky; H. L. Donovan, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College. 


1940, Memphis, Tennessee * 


President: M. R. Hinson, Florida State College for Women. 

Vice Presidents: Henry H. Hill, Lexington Public Schools, Kentucky; H. Reid Hunter, 
Atlanta Public Schools. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College. 

Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): T. H. Napier, 
Alabama College; H. B. Heidelberg, Clarksdale Schools; T. Q. Srygley, Port Arthur 
Schools; M. E. Ligon, University of Kentucky; Alexander Guerry, University of the South; 
W. H. Washington, Clemson College; P. A. Roy, S. J., Loyola University. 


1941, Louisville, Kentucky 


President: S. H. Whitley, East Texas State Teachers College. 

Vice Presidents: B. L. Parkinson, Mississippi State College for Women; J. L. B. Buck, 
Virginia State Department of Education. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College. ; 

Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): M. R. Hinson, 
Florida State College for Women; T. Q. Srygley, Port Arthur Schools; M. E. Ligon, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; Alexander Guerry, University of the South; W. H. Washington, 
Clemson College; H. B. Heidelberg, Clarksdale Schools; W. R. Smithey, University of 
Virginia. 

1942, Memphis, Tennessee 

President: M. E. Ligon, University of Kentucky. é 

Vice Presidents: Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State University; E. W. Knight, University 
of North Carolina 

Secretary-Treasurer: Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College. 

Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): S. H. Whitley, 
East Texas State Teachers College; Alexander Guerry, University of the South; W. H. 
Washington, Clemson College; H. B. Heidelberg, Clarksdale, Miss.; W. R. Smithey, 
papas of Virginia; A. J. Geiger, St. Petersburg, Florida; Andrew Smith, Spring Hill 

ollege. ; 

1943 (No Meeting) 


(Because of war conditions it was not deemed advisable to hold the regular meeting for 
this year. In accordance with the Constitution of the Association, the Executive Com- 
mittee met in Chattanooga, Tennessee, December 10-11, and transacted all necess 
business. The officers elected for 1943 continued to serve.) 

President: G. D. Humphrey, Mississippi State College. 3 

Vice Presidents: C. C. Colvert, Northeast Junior College; P. H. Dagneau, Marist Col- 
lege High School. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College. 

Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): H. B. Heidel: 
berg, Clarksdale, Miss.; W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia; A. J. Geiger, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida; Andrew Smith, Spring Hill College; W, J. McConnell, North Texas State 


Teachers College; J. R. Robinson, G Pp : + ool 
Univer ot fconn crs , George Peabody College for Teachers; Moses E. Lig: - 


Sy 


a 1944-45 (No Meeting) 2. 
ecause of war conditions the regular meetin 1 ive 
; ; L g could not be held, and the Executiv 
eee met in Memphis, Tennessee, March 12-13, to transact. necessary business. 
os m ss z a elected for 1943 continued to serve until their successors could be elected and 


R : 
The annual meetings were moved back to December in 1940. 
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President: G. D. Humphrey, Mississippi State College. 

Vice Presidents: C. C. Colvert, Northeast Junior College; P. H. Dagneau, Marist Col- 
ge High School. 

Secretary-Treasurer: J. H. Robinson, George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): H. B. Heidel- 
erg, Clarksdale, Miss.; W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia, A. J. Geiger, St. Peters- 
ourg, Florida; Andrew Smith, Spring Hill College; W. J. McConnell, North Texas State 
eachers College; E. B. Robert, Louisana State University; Moses E. Ligon, University 
of Kentucky. 


1945-46, Memphis, Tennessee 


| President: W. J. McConnell, North Texas State Teachers College. 

Vice Presidents: C. C. Colvert, Northeast Junior College; P. H. Dagneau, Marist Col- 
ege High School. 

) Secretary-Treasurer: J. R. Robinson, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): H. B. Heidel- 
erg, Clarksdale, Miss.; W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia; A. J. Geiger, St. Peters- 
surg, Florida; Andrew Smith, Spring Hill College; R. F. Poole, Clemson College; E. B. 
sobert, Louisiana State University; Moses E. Ligon, University of Kentucky. 


1946-47, Memphis, Tennessee 


President: W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia. 

| Vice Presidents: Doak S. Campbell, Florida State College for Women; J. Henry High- 
nith, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

) Secretary-Treasurer: A. J. Geiger, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

} Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): Andrew Smith, 
{pring Hill College; R. F. Poole, Clemson College; E. B. Robert, Louisiana State Uni- 
jersity; J. C. Dixon, Mercer University; Kirby P. Walker, Jackson, Mississippi; W. J. 
“McConnell, North Texas State Teachers College. 


1947-48, Louisville, Kentucky 


4) President: Doak S$. Campbell, Florida State University 

| Vice-Presidents: J. D. Williams, University of Mississippi; W. R. Webb. The Webb 
tchool. 

 Secretary-Treasurer: Albert J. Geiger, Tampa, Florida. ; 

+ Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): P. H. Dagneau 
Marist College; R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee; R. F. Poole, Clemson College; 
|. B. Robert, Louisiana State University; T. Q. Srygley, Austin, Texas; Kirby P. Walker, 
lackson, Mississippi; William R. Smithey, University of Virginia. 
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DELEGATES ATTENDING THE FIFTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL MEETING 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Agnes Scott College: President James Ross McCain, Dean Samuel G, 


Stukes 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas: Dean Marion T. Harring- 


ton 

Alabama College: President John Tyler Caldwell, Dean T. H. Napier ~ 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute: Acting President Ralph B. Draughon, 
Registrar Charles W. Edwards, Director of Research Interpretation Paul 
Irvine, Dean Zebulon Judd, Dean Russell S. Poor. 

Alabama, University of: Dean William F. Adams, Chancellor Emeritus 
George H. Denny, Dean Noble B. Hendrix, Director of Libraries W. 
Stanley Hoole, Dean John R. McLure, Professor H. Arnold Perry, Dean 
Marten ten Hoor, Professor Gladstone H. Yeuell 

Asbury College: President Z. T. Johnson, Dean F. M. Heston, Registrarl ; 
Mrs. Clara B. Mikkelson 

Austin College: President William Barnett Guerrant, Dean James B. Moor. | 


man 
Austin Peay State College: President Halbert Harvill, Bursar Richmellil 


Elay Shasteen, Dean Felix G. Woodward 
Barry College: Vice President Sister Marie Grace, Professor Cyril W. 
Burke, Dean Sister M. Dorothy 
Belhaven College: President G. T. Gillespie 
Berea College: Director of Guidance Charles N. Shutt, Dean Louis Smith, 
Dean Roy N. Walters q 
Bessie Tift College: President W. Fred Gunn 
Birmingham-Southern College: President George R. Stuart 
Blue Mountain College: President Lawrence T. Lowrey 
Bridgewater College: Dean John W. Boitnott . | 
Carson-Newman College: President James Thomas Warren, Dean Isa ac 
N. Carr , » | 
Centenary College: President Joe J. Mickle, Dean Ernest H. Cherringtor a, 
Ape 7 
Centre College: Dean Earl C. Davis, Dean James H. Hewlett gl 
Chattanooga, University of: President David A. Lockmniller, Professor Pa ly 
L. Palmer, Professor Edgar K. Smith, Dean Maxwell A. Smith 
Clemson College: President R. F. Poole, Dean F. M. Kinard, Regi 
Gustave E. Metz 
Coker College: President Donald C. Agnew, Dean Kenneth G. Kuehne 
College of Charleston: President George D. Grice 
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nverse College: President E. M. Gwathmey 

vidson College: Dean C. K. Brown 

Ita State Teachers College: President William M. Kethley, Director 
of Research Henry J. Jacob 

ke University: Dean Paul M. Gross, Vice President Herbert J. Herring, 
ieector of Summer Session Arthur M. Proctor, Dean Mrs. Hazel Smith 
st Carolina Teachers College: Registrar J. K. Long 

t Tennessee State College: Registrar Frank Field 

st Texas State Teachers College: Dean Frank Young 

tern Kentucky State Teachers College: President W. F. O’Donnell, 
rofessor Melvin E. Mattox, Dean W. J. Moore 

n College: President Leon Edgar Smith, Dean Daniel J. Bowden 

ory and Henry College: President Foye Goodner Gibson, Dean Victor 
». Armbrister 

jory University: President Goodrich C. White, Alumni Secretary Chess 
Abernathy, Registrar Lewis L. Clegy, Professor John A. Dotson, Dean 
Virgil Y. C. Eady, Associate Dean Henry P. Miller, Dean James H. Purks, 
Director of Admissions John G. Stipe, Dean Eugene D. Whisonanh 

mine College: President Robert Calvin Grier 

rida Southern College: Dean J. C. Peel, Vice President Charles T. 
Thrift, Jr. 

Irida State University: President Doak S. Campbell, Dean J. Broward 
tulpepper, Professor W. T. Edwards, Registrar Charles P. Hogarth, 
Mirector of Public Relations J. L. McCaskill 

rida, University of: Director of Curriculum H. E. Nutter, Dean G. 
jJallard Simmons, Professor J. Hooper Wise, Registrar R. S. Johnson 
man University: President John L. Plyer, Dean Robert Norman Daniel, 
ean Elizabeth Lake Jones 

- Peabody College for Teachers: President Henry H. Hill, Dean 
i illiam C. Jones, Professor James W. Reynolds, Dean Joseph Roemer, 
‘ ofessor J. B. White, Director of Public Services John E. Windrow 
irgetown College: President Sam S. Hill, Professor William B. Jones 
tirgia School of Technology: Registrar Lloyd W. Chaplin, Dean Ralph 
. Hefner 

dirgia State College for Women: President Guy H. Wells, Dean Donald 
i. MacMahon 

iirgia, University of: Dean Alvin B. Biscoe, Chancellor of the University — 
stem of Georgia Raymond R. Paty, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
stem of Georgia A. Hollis Edens 

dpnsboro College: Dean Paul M. Ginnings 

jiford College: President Clyde A. Milner 


| 
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Hampden-Sydney College: Dean David C. Wilson 
Hardin-Simmons University: President Rupert N. Richardson, Dea 
Robert A. Collins 
Howard College: President Harwell G. Davis, Dean Percy P. Burns 
Huntingdon College: President Hubert Searcy, Dean Paul T. Stone 
Incarnate Word College: Dean Sister M. Clement 
John B. Stetson University: Acting President Harry Crawford Garwooi 
Judson College: President J. I. Riddle 
Kentucky, University of: President Herman Lee Donovan, Research As 
sistant Harold P. Adams, Director of Extension Louis Clifton, Professo 
Frank G. Dickey, Professor Ellis F. Hartford, Professor M. E. lig 
Dean Maurice F. Seay, Dean William S. Taylor 
LaGrange College: President Hubert T. Quillian, Dean Ernest C. Baile 
Lenoir Rhyne College: President P. Edgar Monroe, Dean Edwin L. Setzle 
Lincoln Memorial University: President Robert L. Kincaid, Dean T. A 
Frick, Registrar Hugh T. Ramsey 
Louisiana College: President Edgar Godbold 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute: Dean Herbert L. Hughes 
Louisiana State University: President Harold W. Stoke, Professor Homes 
L. Garrett, Dean Emeritus Clarence A. Ives, Professor Benjamin F. Mitch: 
ell, Dean E. B. Robert ; 
Louisville, University of: President John W. Taylor, Vice-President F. 
Stamm 
Loyola University: President Thomas Joseph Shields, Professor Joseph B 
Bassich, Dean A. William Crandell, Professor James F. Whelan : 
Lynchburg College: President Riley Benjamin Montgomery, Dean Fre¢ 
Helsabeck § 
Madison College: Dean W. J. Gifford, Registrar Mary Isobel Littie 
Mary Baldwin College: President Frank Bell Lewis, Dean Martha G 
Grafton 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College: President Gordon Grady Singleton, Dear 
William P. Carson : 
Maryville College: President Ralph Waldo Lloyd - 
Memphis State College: President J. M. Smith, Dean R. M. Robison | 
Mercer University: Professor E. M. Highsmith, Dean Otis Dewey Knight 
Meredith College: President Carlyle Campbell, Dean Charles Wats0% 
Burts } 
Miami, University of: Vice-President Jay F. W. Pearson 
Middle Tennessee State College: President Quintin M. Smith 
Millsaps College: President Marion Lafton Smith, Dean William 
Riecken, Registrar E. S. Wallace f 


Mines and Metallurgy, College of: President Dossie Marion Wiggins 
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issippi College: President D. M. Nelson, Dean Howard Edgar Spell 
issippi Southern College: President Robert Cecil Cook, Dean Richard 
McLemore, Dean William H. Sumrall 

ssippi State College: Professor William H. Barnard, Dean Burrow P. 
poks, Dean Herbert Drennon, Professor Charles M. Evans 

ssippi, University of: Dean Victor A. Coulter, Dean Dudiey R. Hutch- 
on, Registrar A. J. Lawrence, Dean Pete K. McCarter, Dean Forrest W. 
urphy, Chancellor John D. Williams 

ray State Teachers College: President Ralph Hicks Woods, Head of 
jpartment of Education E. J. Carter, Director of Training School 
mon Graham, Dean William G. Nash 

eth College: Professor Sister Laurita Gibson, Librarian Sister James 
jen Huff, Dean Sister Charles Mary Morrison, Director Library Science 
Iter Mary C. Wilson, Professor Mrs. Nance S. Zipf 

perry College: President James Campsen Kinard 

» Carolina State College: Director of Registration W. L. Mayer 

n Carolina, University of: Professor Edgar W. Knight, Dean William 
| Pierson 

m Texas State Teachers College: President W. J. McConnell 

wwestern State College: President Joseph Edward Gibson, Dean Clar- 
fe E. Dugdale, Dean John B. Robson, Director of Public Relations I. C. 
ckland 

{Lady of the Lake College: President John L. McMahon, Super- 
br Sister Adelaide M. Heyman, Assistant Dean Sister Theresa Joseph 
Jos College: President Hunter B. Blakely, Dean James M. Godard 
olph-Macon College: Dean Thomas McNider Simpson 

blph-Macon Woman’s College: President Theodore H. Jack, Dean C. 
| 

i 


jnond, University of: President George M. Modlin 

bke College: President Charles J. Smith 

is College: Dean Wendell Cornell Stone 

College: Assistant to the President David E. Weinland 

ouston State Teachers College: Dean Roy H. Adams 

Witt College: President Hugh Clark Stuntz, Bursar Gordon George 


| 
j 
| 


tr College: President Paul Mercer Cousins 
! Carolina, University of: President Emeritus Leonard T. Baker, 
din Francis W. Bradley, Dean Orin F. Crow, Professor Richard E. 
ders, Professor William D. Nixon 

eastern Louisiana College: President G. J. Tinsley, Dean Luther 


iy Dyson, Registrar C. J. Hyde 
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Southern Methodist University: President Umphrey Lee, Dean Hempl 
Hosford, Dean Ellis W. Shuler, Dean Frederick D. Smith 

Southwestern: President Charles E. Diehl, Dean A. Theodore Johnson 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute: President Joel L. Fletcher, Dean M. 
Doucat, Dean Harry Lewis Griffin, Director of Teacher ‘Training $ 
Wooley 

Southwestern University: President J. N. R. Score, Administrative / 
sistant William C. Finch, Dean Oscar A. Ullrich 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College: Registrar Claude Elliott, De 
Alfred H. Nolle 

Spring Hill College: President W. Patrick Donnelly, Dean Andrew C. Smi 

State Teachers College, Farmville: Dean William Woodrow Savage 

State Teachers College, Florence: Dean Franz Edward Lund 

State Teachers College, Jacksonville: Dean Claude R. Wood 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College: Dean Thomas Ewing Fergus 

Sul Ross State Teachers College: Head of Graduate Division G. i 
. Smith _ 

Terineiee Polytechnic Institute: President Everett Derryberry 

Tennessee, University of: Dean Jessie W. Harris, Professor Roscoe _ 
Parker, Professor Earl M. Ramer, Registrar R. Fred Thomason 

Texas Christian University: President M. E. Sadler, Dean Jerome Aar 
Moore 4 

Texas College of Arts and Industries: President Edward N. Jones, Dei 
O. R. Nielsen 

Texas State College for Women: President Louis H. Hubbard, Director 
Graduate Division Willis H. Clark, Dean E. V. White 

Texas Technological College: President William Marion Whybofal 

Texas, University of: President Theophilus S. Painter, Professor Hob 
Dean Edward Jackson Mathews, Dean L. D. Haskew 

The Citadel: Adjutant C. F. Myers, Jr. % 

Transylvania College: President Raymond F. McLain, Professor A be 
B. Crawford, Admissions Counsellor Willis R. Jones | 

Trinity le President Monroe G. Everett, Dean Thomas M. Bru 


Dean Roger P. MMecuteHeon 7 
Tusculum College: President George K. Davis, Dean Leslie Karr Patt 4 
Union College: President C. Boatman, Dean Herbert B. Smith 
University of the South: President Alexander Guerry a 
Vanderbilt University: Dean Meredith D. Crawford, Dean Philip Dz 

son, Professor Emeritus Edwin Mims 
Virginia Military Institute: Academic Executive Stewart Wise Ander 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute: Dean Clarence Paul Miles 
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inia, University of: Professor William R. Smithey 

Forest College: Professor John Allen Easley 
ington and Lee University: President Francis Pendleton Gaines, 
jairman of Department of Education Walter A. Flick, Dean James G 
yburn 
eyan College: Dean Samuel L. Akers 
ern Carolina Teachers College: Acting President William Ernest Bird, 
pfessor Anthony K. Hinds 
ern Kentucky State Teachers College: President Paul L. Garrett, 
pfessor Sarah G. Garris, Dean Finley C. Grise, Head of Department of 
jucation Lee F. Jones, Professor Earl A. Moore, Professor Bert R. Smith 
Texas State Teachers College: Dean D. A. Shirley 
fam and Mary, College of: Dean Sharry G. Umbeck 
throp College: President Henry R. Sims, Director of Teacher Educa- 
Herman L. Frick, Registrar John G. Kelly, Dean Samuel J. McCoy 
brd College: President Walter K. Greene, Dean C. C. Norton 


Four-YEAR Non-MEMBER COLLEGES 


| Macdonald College: President Henry Graybill Bedinger 
‘rd Payne College: President Thomas Hendricks Taylor 
ticky Wesleyan College: President Paul Shell Powell, Dean Fred 


President Robert T. L. Liston 

tr College: President John Marvin Rast 

jan College: President Virgil L. Elliott 

thont College: President A. R. VanCleave 

ayterian College: President Marshall W. Brown 

Wary’s University: President Reverend Louis J. Blume, Inspector 
tiene A. Paulin, Dean Thomas J. Treadaway 

Wesleyan College: President Law Sone 

University: President Warren F. Jones, Professor Dixie M. Jones 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


(lw College: President Stephen C. Olliff ie 

tong Junior College: Registrar Arthur M. Gignilliat 

lt College: President Curtis Bishop 

‘ht Abbey Junior College: Rector Reverend Bernard L. Rosswog 
ibville Junior College: Dean John B. Hayes 

ih-Lincoln Junior College: President James M. Ewins 

44 Christi Junior College: President Edwin Lawrence Harvin 
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Cumberland College: President James M. Boswell 

East Central Junior College: President L. O. Todd 

Edinburg Junior College: Associate Director H. A. Hodges 

Emory Junior College: Registrar R. A. Thornes 

Georgia Military College: President Joseph H. Jenkins 

Georgia Southwestern College: President Peyton Jacob 

Gordon Military College: President J. E. Guillebeau 

Gulf Park College: President Richard G. Cox 

Hardin Junior College: President James B. Boren 

Hinds Junior College: Dean Maurice F. Herring 

John Tarleton Agricultural College: Dean Emeritus James T’. Davis, De 
Eugene J. Howell 

Junior College of Augusta: President Eric West Hardy 

Lamar College: Dean O. B. Archer 

Lon Morris College: Dean Henry V. Robinson 

Marion Institute: President James T. Murfee, Dean Linton H. Baer 

Mars Hill College: Dean Ralph Marion Lee 

Meridan Municipal Junior College: Superintendent Horace M. Ivy 

Middle Georgia College: President Lloyd A. Moll 

Mount St. Joseph Junior College: President Mother Laurine Sheera 
Registrar Sister M. Casimer Cyurles, Instructor Sister Joseph L. § 

Nazareth Junior College: Dean Sister Margaret G. Murphy 3 

Northeast Junior College: Librarian Miss Mary H. Clay, Dean Rodn 
Cline 

North Georgia College: President Jonathan C. Rogers, Registrar W: 1 
Young ; 

North Texas Agricultural College: Dean Ernest H. Hereford 

Palm Beach Junior College: Dean Howell L. Watkins 

Perkinston Junior College: President Albert L. May 

Pfeiffer Junior College: President Chi M. Waggoner =| 

Pikeville College: President A. A. Page “@ 

St. Bernard College: Dean John Capesius a 

St. Petersburg Junior College: President Roland A. Wakefield 7 

Snead Junior College: President Fetus M. Cook 

South Georgia College: President William Spencer Smith 

Southern Missionary College: Board Member Harold C. Klement, Reg 
trar Ruby E. Lea, Dean Linton Garfield Sevrens | 

Sue Bennett College: Instructor Katie Lou Craft, Registrar Mabel : 
Parsons 

Sullins College: President William E. Martin, Vice-President Wi 
Thomas Martin, Dean Daniel L. Metts 7 

Sunflower County Junior College: President W. B. Horton 


q 
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essee Wesleyan College: President James L. Robb, Coach Rankin M. 
udson 


= College: Dean William P. Akin 

s Lutheran College: Dean Adolph Carl Streng 

ir Junior College: President Harry Earle Jenkins 

wline College: Instructor Sister Mary Angela, Instructor Sister M. 


-Belmont School: Dean Chiles B. VanAntwerp 
Georgia College: President Irvine S. Ingram 
ng Harris College: President Walter Downs 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Alabama 


@mer High School: Principal James A. Davis 

Hingham, Jefferson County Public Schools: Superintendent John E. 
fvan, Director of High Schools C. W. Philips 

mingham Public Schools: Assistant Superintendent C. J. Going 
tades-Cahaba High School, Principal Robert B. Nichols 

fhan, Scared Heart Academy: President Mother Annunciata, Dean 
ter M. Imilda 

eld High School: Principal Samuel M. Bolding 

en City Schools:' Superintendent C. A. Donehod 

hville, Butler County Schools: Superintendent Marvin P. Mantel 
enville High School: William N. Eddins 

le Public Schools: Superintendent Kenley Jesse Clark 

hy High School: Principal Raymond G. Wilson 

Jzomery City and County Schools: Superintendent Clarence Moore 
tanelly Sidney Lanier High School: Principal John J. Farris 

ir, Montgomery County High School: Principal Jesse L. Price 
rnard High School: Principal Reverend Lambert C. Gattman 

Ville, Hewitt High School: Principal Frank A. Peake 


Florida 


High School: Supervising Principal Vernon Elliott Dozier 
ater High School: Principal William Barnett Fleagle 
High School: Supervising Principal Julian Vernie Revels 
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Daytona Beach Public Schools: Supervising Principal William B. Trelo 
Seabreeze High School: Supervising Principal R. J. Langstreet 

Eau Gallie High School: Principal Earl J. Schuur 

Frostproof High School: Supervising Principal Eugene G. Raburn 

Haines City Schools: Supervising Principal J. Daniel Jenkins 

Jacksonville, Duval County Schools: General Supervisor Ray V. Sowers 
The Bolles School: Assistant Principal Wallace S. Murray 

Lakeland Hight School: Supervising Principal Carl S. Cox 

Largo High School: Principal Harold C. Campbell 

Miami: Sts. Peter and Paul High School, Sister Marie de Lourd 
Principal 

Miami Beach: Senior High: Principal Carl L. Wagner 
St. Patrick’s School: Principal Sister Mary Aurelia 

Mulberry High School: Supervising Principal Wilbur H. Purcell 

Ocala High School: Supervising Principal Elton L. Jones 

Ocoee High School: Supervising Principal Carroll B. Terry 

Orlando, Orange County Schools: County School Superintendent aaa 
- Walker, Elementary Supervisor William E. Keller 

Orlando High School: Principal William R. Boone 

Palm Beach, Graham-Ekes School: Principal Stephen Ives Allen 
Palm Beach High School: Principal Howell L. Watkins 

Panama City, Bay County High School: Principal J. T. Kelley 

St. Augustine, St. Joseph Academy: Principal Sister M. Ambrose 

St. Leo College Preparatory School: Headmaster Reverend Rap’ 
Schooff 

St. Petersburg High School: Principal Fred K. Stewart 

Sarasota High School: Principal Carl C. Strode 

Tampa Public Schools: Supervising Principal Albert J. Geiger 
Hillsborough High School: Principal Vivian Gaither 
Jefferson High School: Principal David W. Waters 
Plant High School: Principal Charles P. Peters 

Tarpon Springs High School: Principal J. F. Arnold 


Titusville, Brevard County Schools: County Superintendent Damon 
Hutzer : 


Titusville High School: Principal Andrew F. Swapp 
Umatilla High School: Supervising Principal Ellis Moore 
West Palm Beach: 

Rosarian Academy: Assistant Principal Sister M. Reparata 

St. Ann’s School: Principal Sister Mary Carmelia 
Winter Haven High School: Supervising Principal J. Milton Lewis — 


| 
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| Georgia 

anta Public Schools: Supervising Principal Gerald Young Smith, As- 
} sistant Superintendent Roy W. Davis 

lenry Grady High School: Principal Edward L. Floyd 

Marist College High Schools: Principal Father P. H. Dagneau 

Murphy High School: Principal George M. McCord 

japsonian Schools: President Richard O. Blinn 

joosevelt High School: Principal Dan M. Wells 

usta, Richmond County Board of Education: Superintendent Starrett 
| D. Copeland 

tan High School: Principal Lamar Woodward 

jege Park, Georgia Military Academy: Secretary-Treasurer Robert S. 
osser 

fambus Public Schools: Superintendent William Henry Shaw 
jolumbus High School: Principal Eugene M. Boyce 

yrdon Vocational High School: Principal Richard H. Taliaferro 

bry University, Druid Hills High Schools: Superintendent Hayden C. 


merald High School: Superintendent Fred Ayers 


ponau Academy: President Josiah Crudup, Dean J. North Sharp 
ainesville High School: Superintendent Charles Judson Cheves 
fman High School: Superintendent W. Homer Drake 

1 e, Darlington School: President Rothwell Wilcox 

aston Public Schools: Superintendent Ralph S. Owings 


bert E. Lee Institute: Assistant Principal Kenneth J. Moore 


Kentucky 


nchorage High School: Superintendent Clark Atkins 

tmsby Village High School: Superintendent Henley V. Bastin, Principal 
jAnna B. Moss, Assistant Principal Christine Sauer 

nd Public Schools: Superintendent Leander C. Caldwell 
thland High School: Principal Henry Lawrence Ellis 

lourville High School: Principal T. J. Jarvis 

\stown High School: Principal William D. Chilton 

lville, Lee County High: Principal Robert R. Martin 

vue High School: Principal George H. Wright 

am High School: Principal John Henry Boyd 

ng Green Board of Education: Superintendent L. C. Curry 
ling Green High School: Principal H. B. Gray 

lege High: Director of Training School C. N. Jaggers 
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Buechel, Fern Creek High School: Principal Jack J. Dawson 
Campbellsville High School: Principal Thomas F. Hamilton 
Central City High School: Superintendent George T. Taylor 
Coral Ridge, Fairdale High School: Principal Charles W. Blake 
Corbin High School: Principal Hugh Asher Howard 
Covington: 
Covington Catholic High School: Principal Frederick Charles Hartwi 
Holmes High School: Principal Russell Edgar Helmick 
LaSalette Academy: Principal Sister Virginia M. Boldrick 
Villa Madonna Academy: Head of Department of Education Moth 
M. Callixta, Instructor 
Sister M. Lawretana, Register M. Imina Saelinger 
Cynthiana High School: Principal Wendell H. Cason 
Danville High School: Principal Andrew F. Young 
Dayton High School: Principal Edward J. Davis 
Elizabethtown City Schools: Superintendent Henry C. Taylor 
Erlanger, Lloyd High School: Principal James Irvine ‘Tichenor 
Fleming County High School: Principal William F. Russell 
Ft. Knox High School: Superintendent William E. Kingsolver, Princip 
Hershel J. Roberts | 
Ft. Thomas, Highlands High School: Principal William Eberly Hamma 
Frankfort Public Schools: Superintendent C. D. Redding 
Frankfort High School: Principal F. D. Wilkinson 
Franklin, Franklin-Simpson School System: Principal Forrest T. Mull 
Fulton High School: Principal Ellis Hubert Jaco 
Greenville High School: Superintendent J. H. Harvey 
Harlan County Schools: Superintendent James A. Cawood 
Harlan High School: Principal Victor B. Howard 
Hazard High School: Principal Keith W. Seals 
Henderson, Barret Manual Training High School: Principal Archie Si 
uel Riehl 
Hindman High School: Principal Litten R. Singleton 
Hopkinsville High School: Principal Charles J. Petrie 
Horse Cave High School: Superintendent James Marvin Dodson 
Independence, Simon Kenton High School: Principal Reuben C. Hins 
Irvine City Schools: Superintendent Robert F. Flege 
Jeffersontown High School: Principal Herschel Jennings Priestley 
Jenkins Public Schools: Superintendent Carlos V. Snapp 
Jenkins High School: Principal Roger Lee Wilson 
Lebanon High School: Principal Charles Franklin Martin 
Lexington: Superintendent W. T. Rowland 
Henry Clay High School: Principal Duke Webb Young 
University High School: Dean William S. Taylor 
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puisville, Jefferson County Schools: Superintendent O. J. Stivers, 
ile Public Schools: Superintendent Omer Carmichael, Assistant 
Superintendent William F. Coslow, Assistant Superintendent Monroe 
| J. Melton 
Atherton High School: Principal Emma J. Woerner 
uPont Manual Training High School: Principal Frank J. Davis 
oly Rosary Academy: Principal Sister Albertina, Librarian Sister 
Catherine M. Harris 
Kentucky Home School for Girls: Acting Principal Laura S. Bullitt 
| oretto High School: Principal Sister M. Naomi O’Meara, Instructor 
} Sister Mary Hilaria, Instructor Sister Ramona M. Roberts 
Louisville Collegiate School: Principal Dorothy Graff 
ouisville Girls High School: Principal Sam V. Noe 
ouisville Male High School: Principal William S. Milburn 
Okolona High School: Principal T. T. Knight 
Presentation Academy: Principal Sister Catherine T. Rapp, Instructor 
Sister Mary Rosalia, Instructor Sister Mary Virginia 
Sacred Heart Academy: Instructor Sister M. Adeline Bryan, Instructor 
Sister Marjorie 
frge, Principal Sister Moira Burke, Principal Sister M. Delia, Instructor 
Sister Mary George, Instructor Sister M. Georgeline, Principal Sister 
Josephine Hildenbrand, Instructor Sister Johanna Maier, Instructor 
4 Sister M. Alverna Numaia, Principal Sister M. C. Price 
Bhawnee High School: Principal Robert B. Clem, Dean Louise M. 
Kornfeld, Assistant Principal Evelyn J. Wells 
Wrsuline Academy: Principal Sister M. Raymond, Instructor Sister 
4 Eutropia Gallagher, Sister Jean Carrigan 
i low High School: Principal Garland W. Kemper 
Yhch High School: Principal Mrs. Arthur H. Johnson 
Wadon, Kentucky Military Institute: Headmaster Nelson C. Hodgin, 
Wirector of Admissions Owen Orlando Pillans 
}ple Mount, Mount St. Joseph Academy: Principal Sister M. Lucita 
jlyfield High School: Principal Harry M. Sparks 
jiysville City Schools: Superintendent Louis H. C. Laukhuf 
: ddlesboro High School: Principal Clyde T. Lassiter 
i dway, Kentucky Female Orphan School: Business Manager Thomas J. 
‘| orth, Treasurer George H. Scott, Vice President Howard S. Stephenson 
A\nfordville High School: Superintendent H. R. Kiley 
ilvport High School: Principal James L. Cobb _ 
Ylensboro Public Schools: Superintendent Noah C. Turpen 
)wensboro High School: Principal J. W. Snyder 
tt. Frances Academy: Principal Sister Victoria Shea 
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Paducah, St. Mary’s Academy: Principal Sister Philip N. Roeder 
Pikeville High School: Principal T. W. Oliver 

Prestonburg High School: Superintendent Chalmer Haynes Frazier 


Richmond: 
Madison High School: Principal A. L. Lassiter 
Model High School: Principal J. Dorland Coates 
Russell High School: Principal Henry R. Evans 
St. Catherine Junior College and Academy: Instructor Sister Rose deLima, 
Instructor Sister Rose Imelda, Librarian Sister Stella Maris, Instructor 
Sister Amelia Rivera, Instructor Sister Marie Therese 
St. Vincent Academy: Principal Sister Robert Mary Roberts 
Shelbyville High School: Superintendent Willie Cassell Ray 
Sumerset High School: Principal W. B. Jones 
Springfield City Schools: Superintendent Bennett R. Lewis 
Valley Station, Valley High School: Principal Richard VanHoose 
Versailles High School: Principal Joe E. Sabel 
Winchester, Clark County High School: Superintendent William G. Conk- 
wright 
Louisiana 


Baton Rouge, St. Joseph’s Academy: Principal Sister M. Veronica, Li- 
brarian Sister Mary Alice 
Lake Charles High School: Principal G. W. Ford 


New Orleans: 
Isadore Newman School: Director Emeritus Clarence C. Henson 
Jesuit High School: Principal Reverend Claude J. Stallworth 
Sacred Heart High School: Principal Sister Mary C. Lanahan ] 
St. Joseph Academy: Principal Sister Mary Charles ia 
St. Mary’s Dominican High School: Principal Sister Mary T. Mittel-| 
bronn, Dean Sister Mary E. Cazayaux 


Ursuline Academy: Headmistress Mother Lea Kearney 


Mississippi 
Bay St. Louis, St. Stanislaus: Vice President Brother Linus 
Biloxi High School: Superintendent Arthur E. Scruggs 
Chatawa, St. Mary of the Pines: Principal Sister M. Winfried 
Clarksdale City Schools: Superintendent Harvey Macon Heidelberg 
Drew High School: Superintendent A. N. James 
Ellisville, Jones County High School: President James B. Young 
Greenville High School: Superintendent Riley J. Koonce 


q 
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Beriesburg: 

_ Demonstration High School: Chairman of Division of Education Roy 

| G. Bigelow 

_ Hattiesburg High School: Superintendent Stephen H. Blair, Principal 
J. T. Wallace 

ackson Public Schools: Superintendent Kirby P. Walker, Assistant Su- 

| perintendent E. C. Bolmeier 

Central High School: Principal F. W. McEwen 

Meridian High School: Superintendent Horace M. Ivy 

Yloss Point Schools: Superintendent Luther W. Tanner 

ae High School: Superintendent Thomas R. Wells 

fort Gibson, Chamberlain-Hunt Academy: President Joseph S. Vandiver 

Vicksburg: 

| All Saints Episcopal High School: Dean Dorothy H. Gaylord 

\ Carr Central High School: Principal Robert Marshall 

fazoo City Public Schools: Superintendent Fred W. Young 


North Carolina 


ysheville, St. Genevieve of the Pines Academy: Principal Mother Margaret 

. Potts, Dean Mother Angela Robinson, President Mother Agnes Sharry 

dl elmont, Belmont Abbey High School: Instructor Reverend Paul R. Milde 
ie’s Creek, Campbell College: President Leslie H. Campbell 

ttamp Lejeune High School: Supervising Principal Robert C. Beemon 


itharlotte: 
| Central High School: Principal John C. Otts, Jr. 
: Harding High School: Principal James R. Hawkins 
izabeth City High School: Principal Earl C. Funderburk 
faxton, Presbyterian Junior College: President Louis Cossitt LaMotte 
ak Ridge, Oak Ridge Military Institute: Superintendent T. O. Wright 
Galeigh, Peace Preparatory: President W. C. Pressly 
diocky Mount High School: Principal Daniel S. Johnson 
Wilmington, New Hanover High School: Principal Thomas T. Hamilton 


South Carolina 


1) High School: Principal Henry O. Strohecker 

Porter Military Academy: Superintendent Robert T. Ellett 

| St. Andrew’s Parish High School: Superintendent C. E. Williams 
blumbia City Public Schools: Superintendent A. C. Flora, Director of 
{| Personnel Guy L. Varn 

Columbia High School: Principal John Frederick Alliston 
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Conway High School: Superintendent Stanley N. Reeves 
Gaffney High School: Superintendent Joshua Paul Beam 
Greenville High School: Principal Marion Thomas Anderson 
Greenwood High School: Superintendent John C. Turner 
Greer High School: Principal H. A. Lynch 
Hartsville High School: Principal William Arthur Smith 
Navy Yard, Chicora High School: Principal Herbert Lee Corder 
North Charleston High School: Principal Floyd Lewis Arant, Superintend- 
ent Gordon H. Garrett 
Summerville Public Schools: Superintendent F. M. Kent 
Sumter City Schools: Superintendent E. R. Crow 
Sumter High School: Principal Percy Wise 


Tennessee 


Ashland City, Cheatham County Central High School: Principal Richard 
E. Womack, Jr. 

Bell Buckle, Webb School: Headmaster William R. Webb 

Bellevue High School: Principal A. E. Wright 


Chattanooga: 
Baylor School: Headmaster Herbert B. Barks 
Central High School: Principal S. E. Nelson 
Chattanooga High School: Principal Creed F. Bates 
Girls’ Preparatory School: Principal Mrs. Edith M. Lewis 
McCallie School: President Spencer J. McCallie, Associate Headmaster | 
Spencer J. McCallie, Jr. 
Notre Dame School: Principal Sister Dorothea Aude 
Clarksville High School: Principal David W. Howard 
Collegedale, Collegedale Academy: Principal James C. Gaithers 
Columbia, Columbia Military Academy: Principal Clifton A. Ragsdale 


Donelson High School: Principal Jack W. Draper 4 
Goodlettsville High School: Principal Koha Sharp 4 
Jackson High School: Principal Lowell Wilburn Crane 4 
Knoxville Catholic High: Sister Mary Isene J., Sister Mary Loyola R. S. Ma 


Memphis: ‘= 
Christian Brothers College: President Brother H. Richard * 
Humes High School: Principal D. M. Hilliard ‘ 
Miss Hutchison’s School: Associate Headmistress Grace E. Hoyt, 4 ‘ 

sociate Headmistress Stella T. Polk ’ 
Sacred Heart High School: Principal Sister Margaret Edward Noong 
St. Agnes Academy: Principal Sister M. S. Callahan it 
Director of Instruction: E. C. Stimbert 
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| 
Jashville: 
a High School: Principal W. E. Lowe 

David Lipscomb College: Dean Joel P. Sanders 
| Father Ryan High School: Principal Francis R. Shea 
| Hillsboro High School: Principal John Koen 

Isaac Litton High High School: Principal Joe K. Brown 
Montgomery Bell Academy: Headmaster R. Lee Sager 
| St. Bernard Academy: Supervisor Sister M. Aquin, Principal Sister 
Mary A. Lealy 
| St. Cecilia Academy: Supervisor Sister Miriam, Principal Sister M. 
| Roberta Schaefer 

Ward-Belmont School: President Robert C. Provine 
dd Hickory, Dupont High School: Principal Ronald Eugene Brinkley 
2 ris, E. W. Grove High School: Principal Charles Grey Pitner 
tockwood Public Schools: Superintendent Theodore R. Eutsler 
q Andrew, St. Andrew’s School: Headmaster Reverend William R. D. 
) Turnington 
ewanee, St. Mary’s School: Virginia H. Henderson 
pringfield High School: Principal Philip B. Bell 
weetwater, Tennessee Military Institute: President Charles R. Endsley, 
| Headmaster David N. McQuiddy 
tyner High School: Principal C. C. Burgner 
jnion City High School: Principal John C. Maddox 


Texas 


justin Public Schools: Director of Curriculum T. Q, Snygley 

jAustin High School: Principal Thomas Powell Baker 

allas, Hockaday School: President Hobart F. Mossman 

Yalena Park Public Schools: Superintendent Walton Hinds 

jilgore High School: President Basil Earl Masters 

brt Arthur, Thomas Jefferson High School: Principal William B. Kille- 
brew 


jn Antonio: 

{Central Catholic High School: Principal Theodore J. Hoeffken 
\Incarnate Word Academy: Principal Sister Mary of Mercy 
\Texas Military Institute: Superintendent James D. Miller 


Virginia 

exandria, George Washington High School: Principal Edgar G. Pruet 
lington, Washington-Lee High School: Principal Claude M. Richmond 
dford High School: Principal J. L. Borden 
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Blackstone, Blackstone College: President John D. Riddick 
Buena Vista, Southern Seminary: President Maragaret D. Robey, Treasurer 


H. Russell 
Charlottesville, Lane High School: Principal Hugh L. Sulfridge 


Chatham: 

Chatam Hall: Principal Reverend Edmund J. Lee 

Hargrave Military Academy: Dean William O. ‘Tune 
Covington High School: Principal Walter R. Curfman 
Danville, Stratford Hall: President John C. Simpson 
Hampton High School: Principal N. Wilson Thoype 
Harrisonburg High School: Principal Boarder L. Stanley 
Lynchburg Public Schools: Superintendent Paul M. Munro 

F.. C. Glass High School: Principal L. H. McCue, Jr. 
Martinsville High School: Principal John D. Richmond 
Newport News High School: Principal Lamar R. Stanley 


Norfolk: 
Granby High School; Principal Edwin L. Lamberth 
Maury High School: Principal A. B. Bristow 
Oceana High School: Principal Robin H. Owen 
Petersburg Public Schools: Superintendent John D. Meade 
Petersburg High School: Principal Russell B. Gill 
Portsmouth, Woodrow Wilson High School: Principal Robert Louis 
Sweeney 


Richmond: 
John Marshall High School: Principal Fred B. Dixon 
St. Catherine and St. Christopher School: Dean Ernest A. deBordeniill 
St. Gertrude High School: Principal Sister Xavier Dehner, Instructor 
Sister Gabriel Keller 
Roanoke, Jefferson High School: Principal William D. Payne 
Salem, Andrew Lewis High School: Principal E. B. Broadwater iy 
Staunton, Staunton Military Academy: Superintendent Earl McFarland, 
Headmaster J. Worth Pence 
Woodberry Forest, Woodberry Forest School: Headmaster J. Carter wall 


DELEGATES FROM MEMBER STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


McCall, W. Morrison, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Al 
ne 


Spencer, W. L., State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 
Henderson, Ed., State Department of Education, Fort Myers, Florida 4 
Hammond, Sarah Lou, State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Flor’ 
Cousins, Robert L., State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 
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fford, William E., State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 
illiams, Rupert G., State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 
nce, Thomas Jackson, State Department of Education, Calhoun, Georgia 
wen, James E., State Department of Education, Madison, Georgia 

rty, David Jesse, State Department of Education, F rankfort, Kentucky 
dman, Mark, State Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 
tylor, Sam B., State Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 
yerz, R. R., State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
sfield, S. A., State Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi 

ll, B. L., State Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi 

juchstone, T. N., State Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi 
ighsmith, J. Henry, State Department of Education, Raleigh, North Caro- 
jina 

iilman, James E., State Department of Education, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Cormac, Duncan L., State Department of Education, Columbia, South 
Uarolina 

nith, Ellison M., State Department of Education, Columbia, South Caro- 
fina 


ice Robert Roy, State Department of Education, Nashville, Tennessee 
‘Iden, Joe Bob, State Department of Education, Bonham, Texas 

txandy, Fred M., State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia 
ike, Orville W., State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia 


OTHER VISITORS 


fademy of Our Lady of Mercy, Louisville, Kentucky: Sister M. James 
Wirth, Principal, Sister Mary Columbus Muench, R. S. M. Teacher, 
bister Marie Therese Lawler, ‘Teacher 


atson 
Ihel Woman’s College, Hopkinsville, Kentucky: President James P. 
Wright, Dean W. E. Burton 
n College, Brenham, Texas: President Thomas -M. Spencer 
efield College, Bluefield, Virginia: President Charles L. Harman 
ard College, Brevard, North Carolina: President Eugene J. Coltrave, 


Jean Jesse J. Stevenson, Jr. 
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Campbeltsville College, Campbeltsville, Kentucky: President W. M 
Caudill 

Carnegie Corporation of New York: Secretary Robert M. Lester 

Catholic High School for Boys, John A. Elliott, Principal 

Christian Brothers College, Memphis, Tennessee: Dean Brother Huber 


Arthur ° 
Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, Georgia: Instructor, Mrs. Dessie E 
Spears 


College and Specialist Bureau, Memphis, Tennessee: Manager George W 
Cox 

Cosmopolitan Education Department, New York: Director Lyle Joai 
Bryson 

Cumberland University, Leanon, Tennessee: Dean Henry C. Witheringtor 

East Mississippi Junior College, Scooba, Mississippi: President Crue 
Stark, Dean B. G. Raden 

Gardner-Webb College, Boiling Springs, North Carolina: President Phi 
L. Elliott, Dean J. O. Terrell 

Géneral Education Board, New York: Associate Director Fred McCuistior 

Hiwassee College, Madisonville, Tennessee: President D. R. Youell 

Holy Cross High School, Covington, Kentucky: Principal Sister Mart J 
Hock 

Holy Names High School, Memphis, Tennessee: Sister Agnes Georgi 
Biven, Principal 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana: Professor Bert E. Young | 

Jacksonville Junior College, Jacksonville, Florida: President Garth H 
Akridge i 

Jefferson County High School, Birmingham, Alabama: Principal L. D 
Head 

Lee College, Cleveland, Tennessee: Dean Earl M. Tapley P 

LeTourneau Technical Institute of Texas, Longview, Texas: Dean Walte 
J. Brooking 

Lindsey Wilson Junior College, Columbia, Kentucky: Registrar C. D 
Terry 5 

Louisburg College, Louisburg, North Carolina: President Samuel M. Hol 
ton 

Madison College, Madison, Tennessee: President Thomas W. Steen 

Martin College, Pulaski, Tennessee: President E. H. Elam 


Martina Jordan High School, Morris, Alabama: Principal George D 
Harris 


: 


McMurry College, Abiline, Texas: Dean W. Bryan McDaniel 


Methodist Board of Education, Nashville, Tennessee: Secretary Joh ne 
Gross 
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dle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Philadelphia: 
ean Margaret T. Corwin 
dway Junior College, Midway, Kentucky: President Lewis A. Piper 
ssissippi Woman’s College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi: President Irving E. 
Louse 
cchell College, Statesville, North Carolina: President John Montgomery 
lrehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky: President William 
|. Baird 
Penal Teacher Placement Service, Chattanooga, Tennessee: Manager 
oy C. Reynolds 
‘th Carolina Baptist College, Raleigh, North Carolina: Secretary of 
touncil on Christian Education Claude F. Gaddy 
‘th Central Association, Muncie, Indiana: President John R. Emens 
ents Magazine, New York: School Department Representative Mrs. 
| P. Shedd 
kett and Hatcher Educational Fund, Columbus, Georgia: Executive 
yecretary Guy E. Snavely, Jr. 
t Bank High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee: Principal Arthur P. 
yewart 
book Magazine. New York: Education Department Representative 
Hiss Margaret M. Caesar 
femptorist High School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Sister Mary Eugenia 
faker, Principal 
nandoah College, Dayton, Virginia: President L. P. Hill 
mtleff College, Alton, Illinois: President David A. Weaver 
Ya College, Memphis Tennessee: President Sister Raymunda, Dean 
ster Angeline 
Side Junior High School, St. Petersburg, Florida: Principal Ashley 
1} Rush 
(; Department of Education, Little Rock, Arkansas: Supervisor of 
dementary Education Myron A. Cunningham, Supervisor of Teacher 
stucation William M. Beasley 
bhns High School: David R. Lorig, S. J. Assistant Principal 

osephs School, Jackson, Tennessee: Principal Sister Marie Therese, 
P; 
rances de Sales High School, Rock Castle, Virginia: Mother M. 
adeleine Sophie, Principal 
pa, University of, ‘Tampa, Florida: President Ellwood C. Nance 
essee Committee of Secondary Commission, Cookeville, Tennessee: 
an John L. Meadows : 
s, University of, (College of Education), Austin, Texas: Graduate 


dent Leonard X. Magnified 


——_ 


a 6 er EY a, HS 
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Time, Inc., New York: Roy E. Larsen 

Troy State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama: Registrar Robert H. Ery 

Turnett-McCennell Junior College, Cleveland, Georgia: Dean Julius 
Spears 

U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.: Chief of Division of Hig! 
Education Ernest V. Hallis 

Ursuline College, New Orleans, Louisiana: Dean Mother Mary B. B 
homme 

Whitworth College, Brookhaven, Mississippi: President Robert S. Dar 

Wyoming, University of, Laramie, Wyoming: President George D. Hu 
phrey 

Xavier University, New Orleans, Louisiana: President Mother M: 
Martha, Librarian Sister Mary Concepta, Dean M. C. D’Argonne, De 
Sister Mary Frances, Executive Secretary Robert S. Shea 


Minutes of the Fifty-Second Annual Meeting 
of the Association, Louisville, Kentucky 


| 
NOVEMBER 30 TO DECEMBER 3, 1947 


e Commissions on Secondary Schools (November 30 and December 
: Institutions of Higher Education (November 30 to December a), 
on Curricular Problems and Research (November 30 and December 
ere in session prior to the meeting of the Association. The reports 
ese Commissions will be found on pages 167-211, 216-240, 244-304, 
8 issue of the QUARTERLY. 


Xe official programs of the Association were presented Tuesday, De- 
er 2, and Wednesday, December 3. President Doak S. Campbell 
led at each meeting. 


PROGRAM OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Ballroom—Brown Hotel 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1947—9:30 A. M. 


ation—Dr. Homer W. Carpenter, Pastor, First Christian Church, 
isville 


Sng Announcements— 


dhittee Assignments—General Program of Commission on Secondary 


of Commission on Secondary Schools—W. D. Nixon, Chairman 


eorganization of the German Educational System—lIts Significance 
4Us—Dr.. John Taylor, President, University of Louisville 


4ss—Roy E. Larsen, President and Director, Time, Inc. 
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COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 
The following Committees were appointed by President Campbell: 


COMMITTEE ON NoMINATION For 
THE YEAR 1948 


President Alex Guerry, University of the South 
Professor Hob Gray, University of Texas 

Dean Andrew C. Smith, S. J., Spring Hill College 
Superintendent R. J. Koonce, Greenville, Mississippi 
Principal G. W. Ford, Sr., Lake Charles, Louisiana 


CoMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
President Umphrey Lee, Southern Methodist University 
Superintendent W. T. Rowland, Lexington, Kentucky 
Dean Fred C. Smith, University of Tennessee 


LocAL COMMITTEE ON RECEPTION 
AND ENTERTAINMENT 


Superintendent Omer Carmichael, Louisville Public Schools 
President John W. Taylor, University of Louisville 

Sister Mary Anastasia Coady, Nazareth College 

Mother M. Rosalin, Ursuline College 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Superintendent H. B. Hidelberg, Clarksdale, Mississippi 
President Carlyle Campbell, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Registrar J. G. Stipe, Emory University 


COMMITTEE ON RECOGNITION ‘ 
Headmaster William R. Webb, Webb School, Tennessee, Chairman 
Dean T. H. Napier, Alabama College 
Dean Milton W. Carolthers, Florida State University 
Chancellor Raymond Paty, University System of Georgia 
Professor Mose Ligon, University of Kentucky ; 
Doctor Clarence C. Hansen, Newman School, Louisiana bi 
Superintendent Horace Ivy, Meridian Public Schools, Mississippi 
Director J. Henry Highsmith, State Department of Education, No 

lina 

Superintendent A. C. Flora, Columbia Public Schools, South Car 
President S. J. McCallie, The McCallie School, Tennessee 
Registrar E. J. Matthews, Universtiy of Texas, Texas 
President Theodore Jack, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, V 
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ORT OF THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
W. D. Nixon, Chairman 


irman W. D. Nixon, of the University of South Carolina, gave a 
ary of the Report of the Commission on Secondary Schools. This 
is published in full in this issue of Proceedings, Page 167. 


ADDRESS BY JOHN TAYLOR 
REORGANIZATION OF THE GERMAN EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM—ITS SIGNIFICANCE FOR US 


Dr. Joun W. Taytor 
President, University of Louisville 


maocracy has taken root in Germany. There is a small nucleus of 
nced democrats in Germany. They or their ancestors have been 
tsince the days of 1848. They are democrats. They believe in 
tracy. Many of them are willing and are now trying to see that 
jracy spreads, to see that the majority of the German people become 
ted in the ways of democracy. 

4s it is not a question of whether democracy can take root in Germany, 
ther it is a question of whether these roots can grow and become a 
forest in Germany. 

‘how can they hope to grow if they are choked by the very system 
‘ich they should be nurtured? A system in which, for more than 
ars, 95 per cent of the German people have been taught to follow, 
meen taught to respect authority, and have been taught to respect 
and education as personified in the graduates of the German sec- 
-school system and the German university. 

il the establishment of the Weimar Republic in 1919, Germany’s 
elite was drawn from the 5 per cent of the population who went 
secondary schools. The other 95 per cent, once started in the eight- 
jiementary school (6 to 14 years of age), found the way to intellectual 
Wlitical leadership in Germany closed. They virtually had nothing 
han a vocational educational opportunity. 

her words, if the parents of children could not afford private school- 
aj their youngsters from 6 to 10, and could not afford to pay tuition 
tym 10 to 1g and thereafter for several years in the university, re- 
Wis of ability, these young people never could Shai to attain positions 
Wership in the German nation. 

the short-lived (1919-1933) German Ree special State 
wships were established to provide opportunity for those children 
ty to transfer from the elementary school system to the secondary 
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system, and thence to the university. Obviously, however, 14 years 
this change in education under the Weimar Republic was not enough 
transform a whole nation. A nation which in effect had set up an 
tellectual hierarchy and a super-intellectual aristocracy which had trait 
a mentally blind peasantry to bow to leadership of the Communist Par 


Of course, the Soviet Military Government would disagree with 1 
point of view. They would take the position that in their zone, a stu 
“democracy” already is established and flourishing. The Soviet sta 
ment would be true, so long as democracy is defined in Soviet term: 
that is to say, totalitarian communism. Their so-called achieveme 
have not been in re-education but in reorganization—reorganization 
the mechanical men whose depravities have set a precedent which we h« 
will never be repeated in world history and from whose numbers the teach 
of future German leaders will be chosen. 


It will be recalled that the Potsdam Protocol was signed by the Russi 
French, British and American delegates two years ago this past summ 
and it is now more than obvious that this treaty never could have be 
agreed upon had the signatories insisted upon the acceptance of a mutua 
satisfactory definition of the word ‘‘democracy.” ‘That explains why, 
a few years past, some of us thought that there was ‘‘One World.” [ 
fortunately, there have been two worlds for some time. ‘There was sim 
a truce until a common enemy had been destroyed. ‘There are two wor 
now, and there will be for some time. 7 


The American Military Government in Germany is, in one sense of 
word, using the same formula which is applied in the Soviet zone: “Pl 
leadership and control of all crucial phases of community life in the hai 
of recognized democratic and antifascist forces.”? A quick look, how 
at those democratic and antifacsist personalities in the Soviet zone, 4 
at those same forces in the United States zone of occupation, will | 


no doubt as to the differences between so-called Eastern and Wes 
democracy. 


The United States Military Government educational authorities 1 
proceeded upon the assumption that in Germany there exist individt 
(a) who desire to re-educate Germany along democratic lines and (b) ¥ 


are capable of carrying out their desires. 


The Russian authorities have directed the establishment of the so < il 
**Finheitss chule,? which means unified school, or in other words, a 
which is built on a single track or ladder, to which all youngsters ar 
mitted at 6 years of age, and in which vertical progress eventually r 
in the capable students’ finishing at a university. In a sense the Ru: 
have accomplished more than the Western powers. They have 
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900ks because they determine the content and order the Germans to 
t them; they have more teachers because their method of selection is 
ler—affiliation with the “right” party; their indoctrination is more 
essful, especially since they prescribe the courses and make certain 
* philosophy is accorded a systematic and sympathetic presentation. 
y are not hampered by trying to teach the Germans why their system 
tter; they are convinced of it and have ordered the Germans to adopt 


e, also, have chosen to accomplish our task in a way which upholds 
wn governmental system, but it is a much slower process. First they 
to unlearn much; and then they must learn the democratic way of 
_ But the way is not simple, and the next few years will tell what a 
led, charted and plotted program will achieve. 


e have little to work with. The first thing we did at the onset of our 
ram was to dismiss about 65 per cent of the teachers in the American- 
pied zones. That left us in short supply on the most important ele- 
t: Teachers, In addition, and understandable enough, we have been 
to induce only a few exiled professors to go back to Germany to take 
in the re-education program. This year, about 9,000 teachers will 
taduated from German institutions to take up their posts in German 
fooms. They will help a great deal to alleviate the teacher shortage, 
they are really ‘“‘retreads’”” who we can only hope have absorbed some 
»cratic principles. 
en there is the problem of textbooks. There are very few in use 
First Hitler destroyed those in use under the Weimar Republic. 
cut numbers down considerably. Then we came along and im- 
ded all of those written under the Nazis. These Nazi-edited books 
carefully screened; and of the 102 which were prepared by the Nazis 
were considerel fit to be used by present-day German schools. Twenty- 
Were chosen as the “least objectionable” from among books used under 
epublic, and were permitted to be made available to German schools. 
were not what we wanted but at least we got things started. We 
about 5,000,000 copies in Germany published on newsprint from 
made in London and expected these to last about two years. Our 
to have new textbooks in the classrooms have been greatly retarded 
lie shortage of paper. It is so scarce now that top priority should be 
! to newspapers, rather than to school books, since it is more important 
mow to reach the adults with vital facts affecting immediate political 
jpns. 
- democratic roots may not be deep but they have been planted by 
thnd of democracy. We have permitted the Germans to choose those 
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teachers who are qualified but not of Nazi political faith. We have mac 
American-edited textbooks available to German educators and the latte 
have been instructed to use them as source material, fashion their ow 
textbooks and submit the revisions to a U. S. reviewing committee. Th 
Germans have been permitted to submit plans of their own, get up the 
own books, and arrange their own schedules. 

Perhaps the greatest strides made have been accomplished under th 
U. S. Military Government’s basic principles for democratization of edt 
cation in Germany. These principles (chief among which were “equalit 
of educational opportunity” and “elimination of the dualism betwee 
elementary and secondary education”) were given to the State Minister 
of Education in Bavaria, Wurttemberg-Baden, Greater Hesse and th 
City State of Bremen who were directed to propose reforms for their sys 
tems of education based upon these principles. 

It was explained to the German authorities that under no circumstanet 
would a reform be approved which did not provide for the doing awa 
with the dualism between the elementary and secondary-school system 
traditionally established side by side in Germany, and in which, until t 
advent of the Weimar Republic, no possibility was provided for the brigh 
child to transfer from the elementary to secondary system and thence t 
the university. On my trip to Germany last month, I reviewed the plan 
submitted. The Bremen Plan was what might be termed really deme 
cratic; the plan for Hessen very satisfactory and the Wurttemberg-Bade 
plan satisfactory. Unfortunately, we had to reject the Bavarian pla 
which merely dressed the old system in new terms rather than propos 
any fundamental change. 4 


These plans proved that we have at least dented the Nazi spirit. 
without doubt there is a great segment of the older German populatic 
that we cannot influence. It would be a waste of time, effort, and mone 
But can we afford to waste the time, effort, and money expended on th 
MARSHALL PLAN? It is not possible to overestimate the importana 
of supporting the Marshall Plan now. And its immediacy will be th 
keynote to its success. But what will happen if these resources are em 
ployed as merely physical restoratives to stave off the immediate thre 
of Communism without any attempt to impart some measure of the s| 
which has motivated such a plan? When you consider it in this li 
does 25 or even 50 years seem too long to accomplish the re-educa io 
a people who twice in our lifetime have had such a disastrously stultif 
effect on world unity. And if at this crucial period world unity sé 
impossible, can we ignore a country which could be—or will be 
strongest bulwark against Eastern domination? 
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ADDRESS BY ROY E. LARSEN 


| 
a E. Larsen, President and Director, Time, Inc., delivered a most 
ight provoking address on “The Layman and Pubic Education.”’ 
address is published on pages 305-312 of QUARTERLY. 


Ballroom—Brown Hotel 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1947—2:30 P. M. 


pcation—Reverend Alfred Steinhauser, Director of Secondary Edu- 
‘tion for Catholic Schools, Archdiocese of Louisville 


el Discussion—The Southern Association’s Codperative Study of the 
fementary School and the Education of the Elementary Teacher 


Is for the Study—Outcome Hoped for and Expected—J. B. White, 
/Chairman. 


form Guests—Members, Policy Making Committee, Southern Asso- 
jation Study of the Elementary School and the Education of the Ele- 
entary Teacher 


eral Discussion— 


ne afternoon session, the general program of the Commission on Curric- 
Problems and Research, was called to order at 2:30 p. m. by Dr. 
ik Campbell, President of the Association. Platform guests included 
hbers of the Policy-making and Coérdinating Committees of the South- 
iAssociation’s Codperative Study in Elementary Education. 

esident Campbell introduced the speaker, Dr. Ralph McDonald, 
ictor of the Department of Higher Education of the National Edu- 
m Association, who delivered a most instructive and timely address 
‘Securing Qualified Teachers.” This address is published on pages 
22 this volume of QUARTERLY. 

lowing Dr. McDonald’s address, President Campbell introduced 
h William S. Taylor, Chairman of the Commission on Curricular 
lems and Research, who reviewed briefly the Southern Association’s 
berative Study in Elementary Education. Dean Taylor then intro- 
d Dr. J. B. White, Executive Secretary for the Southern Association’s 
berative Study in Elementary Education. Dr. White summarized 
lopments in the Study to date (see report of the Commission on Curric- 
Problems and Research for a summary of his remarks). Dr. White 
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then presented the various state chairmen who reported activities and pro- 
gress of their respective state committees. Summaries of the reports o 


state chairmen follow: 


ALABAMA (H. Arnold Perry, University of Alabama, University, Alabama) 

The alabama Committee on Elementary Education is composed of seventeen mem 
bers representing the following groups: State University, teachers colleges, county 
and city superintendents, county and state supervisors, high school and elementary 
principals, classroom teachers, and Parent- Teacher Associations. 
Procedure and Plans: The committee held its first meeting in Birmingham on Octobe 
4, and discussed at length possible approaches to the study. Members agreed to speng 
the period between the first and second meetings in individual study of problem 
and approaches and to send in written suggestions to the chairman. A large num 
ber of problems and possible approaches were suggested. ‘These were organized ant 
mimeographed and submitted to the Committee at its second meeting on Novem 
ber 15. After considerable discussion many problems were combined and five bi 
problems were chosen by ballot for intensive study. They are as follows: 


1. Developing a Program of Evaluation 

2. Recruitment and Education of Elementary School Teachers 
3. Developing Leadership in Elementary Education 

4. Developing an Action Program 

5. Collection and Presentation of Significant Data 


Sub-committees were appointed to work on the various topics. In addition | 
committee was selected to look after publicity and records. 

In carrying forward the work the Alabama committee is working closely witl 
other agencies, trying to build on the good work already done by such agencies 4 
the State Department of Education, the institutions of higher learning, the Souther 
States Work Conference, the state education association, and the state course 0 
study committee. Wherever possible materials produced by such agencies will b 
used fully. 


Throughout the study the Committee will try: 

. To make the study be of value to both white and Negro schools 

. To encourage articulation of elementary and secondary schools 

. To secure lay participation 

‘ To reach rural schools and small schools sometimes overlooked in programs 
improvement . 

5. To develop a program of action in codperating schools that will move <—— 


moO Nn 


education ahead in the State. 


ARKANSAS (Myron L. Cunningham, Department of Education, Little Rock, / 


The Elementary Council in Arkansas which has been functioning for a numbé 
of years is the codperating group that will work in connection with the Souther 
Association’s Codperative Study in Elementary Education. This council is compo: 
of forty-six members representing the following groups: Superintendents of scho 
county supervisors, elementary principals, elementary supervisors, the Univers 
and colleges of the state, classroom teachers, Association for Childhood Educatit 
State Department of Education, and the Arkansas Education Association. : 

The Elementary Council has an active program underway. It has produ ze 
self-evaluation instrument for elementary schools which has been adopted for offi c 
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| by the State Board of Education. It is sponsoring a child study program for 

ich special funds have been secured, and it is planning to revise the Arkansas 

‘ndbook for Elementary Teachers which will be published by the State Depart- 

t of Education. 

iP connection with the Codperative Study the council is considering enlarging 
scope of its activities. The steering committee was instructed to plan the details 

he enlarged program. Suggestions were made for committees to study the follow- 


. Ways and means of codrdinating the work of the various agencies interested in 
elementary education. 

. The practice regarding the age requirement for children entering school. 

The teaching load of elementary teachers. 

. Ways of securing experimental schools located in many sections of the state. 


DRIDA (Sarah Lou Hammond, Department of Education, Tallahassee, Fla.) 


| purposes are: ‘To determine the present status of the elementary schools in the 
fate; to evaluate what is happening to children in the elementary schools and in 
elated high schools; to use these data in planning an integrated program of ele- 
nentary education; to analyze the responsibilities of the elementary teacher in 
ght of the in-service training program offered by teacher training institutions in 


{ 


qe state. 


| 


” bership of Committee: ‘The twenty-eight members of the Florida Committee rep- 
sent the following groups: County superintendents and supervisors, high school 
‘nd elementary principals, and teachers, State Department of Education and 


, 


5 


Jrofessional organizations such as Florida Education Association, Parent-Teacher 
Association, American Childhood Education, and teacher training institutions. 


or study are of significance for the state as a whole. 


ection for Work: ‘The total committee has had one meeting devoted to a dis- 
jussion of purposes, problems, and plans, and additional meetings will be held 
leriodically. Mimeographed minutes and information keep all of the members 
iformed. 


ibecring Committee—This group met and set up sub-committees for various phases of 
e study, and will continue to guide the activities of the total committee. 


oordinating Committee—This committee will assume the responsibility for con- 
acting the various agencies working in elementary education and securing in- 
‘mation as to their plans and projects. This information will be compiled and 
ade available to the members of the steering committee for use in further plan- 
g. 

Kindergarten—This committee will make a suvrey of public school kindergar- 
ns, facilities, and teacher qualifications. This committee will also make plans for 
aluating kindergarten experience of children. 

\\he Elementary Principal—This committee will study the experience, training, quali- 
kations, and duties of the elementary principals in the state. It will coéperate 
ith Elementary Principal’s Group of the Florida Education Association. 
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The Elementary Teacher—This committee will study the opportunities for in-service 
education of teachers offered by the teacher education institutions in the state. 
This committee will codperate with the Teacher Advisory Committee. 


Elementary Class Load—This committee will make a survey of class load, class room 
floor space, and provision for teaching music, art and physical education. 

Long Range Study—‘‘What is Happening to Children in the Elementary Schools?’’—This 
committee will make plans for evaluating elementary education in Florida in 
terms of what is happening to children in such areas as physical health, social de- 
velopment, emotional adjustment, attitudes toward democracy, social groups, etc., 
and academic progress. 


; 
GEORGIA (Nell Winn, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga.) 

The Committee on Elementary Education is composed of approximately thirty. 
members including representatives from the State Department of Education, Uni- 


versity of Georgia, state teachers colleges, state and county supervisors, superintend- 
ents, principals, and classroom teachers. 


Purpose 
1. To develop in three years excellent elementary schools for observation centers. 

2. To study selected problems in elementary education, such as evaluation of the 

» school program. 

3. Sponsor and participate in some research. Find ways of channeling research 
down to the local level. 


Plan of Work 


Emphasis is being placed on the development of a program of action in selected 
schools. Representatives from colleges, county and state department supervis 
will work closely with the faculties and communities of the co-operating schools. 


1. A committee on the selection and general supervision of the codperating schools. 


2. A committee on the status of elementary education. This is a research group. 
Suggested problems on which information is needed are: teacher load; hours 
spent at school; prestige of the elementary teacher; teachers’ salaries; state 
plan for teacher allotment; and libraries in the elementary school. 


out in the codperating schools. 


4. Coérdination of the elementary committee with the work of the Teacher 


cation Council. 
a 

. oe . £ 
5. A committee to codrdinate the work of the elementary education committe 


and the state committee on the development of a continuous twelve-year pr 
gram of learning. } 
6. A publicity committee. This group is planning to send at regular inte 


newsletters to members of the entire state committee giving brief accounts | 
the activities of the sub-committees. 


KENTUCKY (Charles R. Spain, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.) 


: ee Kentucky Committee on Elementary Education has organized itself into f 
ub-committees for purpose of studying the elementary school and initiating pi 
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ams designed to improve the elementary school. These committees and their 
heral responsibilities are as follows: 


. Educational Leadership 


This committee is to assume responsibility for promoting activities designed to 
improve the quality of educational leadership in Kentucky. The committee is 
studying the problem of adequacy of general supervision and of means for 
strengthening supervisory services. One definite proposal thus far made by 
the committee is a series of regional conferences whose purpose would be im- 
provement of local educational leadership. 


. Evaluation of the Elementary School 

This committee has assumed major responsibility for a study of the status of the 
} elementary school in Kentucky along with the development of a self-evaluation 
instrument. The committee proposes to use “Looking At Our School” as one 
means of developing the study. Six or eight “pilot” counties will probably be 
chosen for special study and samplings of schools in all counties of the state will 
likewise be studied. 


. Practices of Promise in the Elementary School 

This committee will assume responsibility for locating elementary schools that 
are already doing outstanding jobs. The committee proposes to vist these 
schools and then to give publicity to outstanding practices which were observed. 
Newspapers, magazines, the radio, and forums are being considered as media 
through which to publicize the nature of good elementary schools. 


4. Status of the Elementary School and the Elementary Teacher 
This committee will attempt to get pertinent information relating to the status 
of the elementary teacher and the elementary school in Kentucky. Particular 
‘emphasis will be given to the status of the elementary school as compared with 
that of the high school. An effort will also be made to determine factors in- 
volved in failure of high school graduates to choose elementary teaching as a 
profession. 


. Research 

This committee will serve as a service committee for the other four sub-com- 
mittees and will also sponsor certain research projects of its own. Studies which 
have already been begun include holding power of schools in Kentucky, pro- 
fessional training of teachers, teacher load, and promotion and nonpromotion. 


YUISIANA (R. R. Ewerz, Department of Education, Baton Rouge, La.) 


he Louisiana Committee on Elementary Education has fourteen members rep- 
enting the following groups: State University, parish supervisors, state supervisors, 
ish elementary supervisors, parish superintendents, city superintendents, ele- 
tary principals, principals of twelve-year schools, consultant for exceptional 
dren, and classroom teachers. 


vanization: 
he Committee held its first meeting on Friday, October 17, 1947 in the Board 
om of the State Department of Education, with Dr. R. R. Ewerz, of the Depart- 
‘nt, presiding. Dr. J. B. White, Executive Secretary of Codperative Study, acted 


consultant to the group. 
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After an exhaustive discussion of the problems confronting elementary education 
in Louisiana, the chairman appointed a steering committee to recommend a pro- 
gram of action. The program recommended by this committee and adopted by the 
group included the following activities: 


1. Study the holding power of the total school 
a. Ascension Parish 
b. Ouachita Parish 
c. Reports of schools having excellent holding power (Breaux Bridge) 
d. Schools having grades 1-12 under one administrative unit and in a com- 
munity of such nature that principals and teachers would be apt to know 
why pupils drop out 


2. Suggested standards to guide administrators and teachers in setting up a de- 
sirable elementary school program for a community 
a. Optimum 
b. Minimum . 
3. Co-ordination of pupil progress, grades 1-12 
a. Instruction and materials 
b. Administration 


4. Teacher training 
a. Recruitment 
b. Pre-service training (Internship) 
c. In-service training 


MISSISSIPPI (A. W. James, Superintendent of Schools, Drew, Miss.) 


The Mississippi Committee on Elementary Education has eighteen members rep- 
resenting the following groups: superintendents of schools, state and county super 
visors, elementary principals, classroom teachers, junior colleges, state teachers 
leges, and a representative of the Parent-Teacher Association. 

The Mississippi Committee, in codperation with the State Department of Educa- 
tion and with the help of twenty consultants, worked three weeks this summer on a 
bulletin for the elementary school. The principal purpose of this bulletin is to giv 
to Mississippi teachers the best thought and information on what to teach in the él 
mentary schools. ‘This bulletin will be off the press sometime in February and w 
be distributed to all Mississippi elementary teachers. 

The Mississippi Committee is now planning to supplement this bulletin with al 
in-service training program for teachers of the entire state. A committee compose 
of seven members of the State Committee and eighty-two county chairmen is na 
working on the program of improvement of in-service teaching. This committet 
is directing its work principally to the problem of teaching children the three R’ 
with especial emphasis on the mathematics field. 7 

Another sub-committee is attempting to determine what problems now face Missis- 
sippi schools and doing the necessary research to assist the steering committee in mal 
ing plans for Mississippi to improve the instructional program. | = 

The steering committee is holding regular meetings to assist in putting in opera ti 
the plans already initiated and to make future plans for further development of # 
program. So far, this committee has held two meetings and at present is attempt 


to publicize the program as much as possible in order to get the general groups 
teachers and lay groups interested. 
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iefly stated the Mississippi program has at present four objectives: 

‘To obtain facts and figures through research concerning the problems now 
jexisting in Mississippi schools. 

| Improvement of teachers in service in the elementary field with especial em- 
phasis on the three R’s, 


To determine what steps may be taken to begin some definite work in Negro 
schools. 


To give this program sufficient publicity to gain the codperation of all groups 


in making the program an asset over a period of years. 
| 


RTH CAROLINA (James F. Hillman, Department of Education, Raleigh, N. C.) 


ae North Carolina Committee organized in connection with the Southern As- 
gtion’s Codperative Study in Elementary Education is composed of twenty-two 
Abers, five of which are Negroes. The Committee personnel includes State De- 
nent of Education representatives, elementary teachers, principals of secondary, 
A, junior high, and elementary schools, county and city superintendents, college 
gers, Executive Secretary, North Carolina Education Association, and President, 


xe Committee has held two meetings, September 27, and November 8. The 
jmeeting was an-orientation experience, the second meeting, and the interim, 
i devoted to a consideration of the problems that should be studied and the pro- 
res to be followed by the Committee in its study this year. 
jis one page report does not permit a complete cataloging of the problems, but 
tinclude: ‘Teacher Education; classification and promotion of children; adjust- 
' of the educational program to the needs of boys and girls, recognizing matura- 
fland sex differences; curriculum development and enrichment; teaching tech- 
jes; teaching load; school facilities; need for longer periods of employment, etc. 
Jie 1947 General Assembly created an Educational Commission which is to make 
plete and comprehensive study of education in North Carolina. In the pursuit 
s study some fifteen specific committees have been setup. About all of the prob- 
iwhich the Southern Association Committee feels should be studied will be 
its of study by these special committees of the Educational Commission. More 
4 most of the members of the Southern Association Committee are to serve on 
of these special committees. This year, the North Carolina Committee will 
pretty largely upon the Education Commission, coéperating in every way pos- 
At the completion of this comprehensive survey, the implementation of the 
4amendations will be one of the activities of the Committee on Elementary Edu- 


| 


OMA Commitiee Membership 

e Oklahoma Committee on Elementary Education represents a cross section 
i educational interest of the state. The committee has nineteen members rep- 
“iting the following groups: State University, State Department of Education, 
i/ntary principals, state colleges, elementary supervisors, high school principals, 
thool Board’s Association, the Parent-Teacher Association, elementary teachers, 
school teachers, deans of education, junior colleges, and county superintendents. 


Objectives ae oak 
Che Committee has outlined eleven objectives on which it plans to work. One 


= committee members have volunteered to assume leadership in working on 
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each objective. Every sub-committee has formulated a plan of action for realizing 
objective. Details of these plans have been filed with the Executive Secretary, | 


space does not permit recording them here. The major objectives are: Be} 
1. To coérdinate the work of all agencies or groups interested in improving ¢ 
mentary education. : 
2. To improve the instrument for evaluating the elementary school. 
3. To coéperate with the Oklahoma Commission on Teacher Education a 
Certification. ; 
4. To act as an advisory committee to the State Department of Education. — 
5. To study the teaching load of elementary teachers. 
§. To study the prospective supply of elementary teachers. (This includes pli 
for a recruitment program.) a 
7. To study what teacher education institutions are doing to enlist prospec 
teachers’ interest in the elementary schools. 
8. To determine what is a satisfactory organization for the elementary schoo 
g. To study the need for in-service education of elementary teachers. 
10. To study the integration of the total school program. 
11. To study the special needs of the small elementary school. 


SOUTH CAROLINA (Guy L. Varn, Columbia City Schools, Columbia, S. G)) 


_ The South Carolina Committee on Elementary Educatiom is composed of thi 
one members, white and Negro, representing a cross section of the educational 
terest of the state. c 


Organization: ‘Two meetings of the committee were held in the fall of 1947. 
the first meeting discussion centered upon clearly recognized needs in elemeni 
education in this State, and committees were appointed for the purpose of ma 
an intensive study of some of these problems. It is expected that the work of the 
committees and of committees to be appointed later will result in action progré 
leading to the improvement of elementary education in South Carolina. 
The Research Committee will assist in gathering information as directed by the gene 
committee, and as needed by other sub-committees. yi 
The committee on The Total School Program and Its Evaluation may conceivat 
work upon any problem confronting the elementary schools, and is authorize 
call upon other members of the general committee for assistance. At the pre 
time this group is attempting to set up criteria for experimental use in evaluatil 
large number of South Carolina Schools whose participation in the program wi 
solicited. 7 
The committee on Teacher Recruitment is collecting information bearing upon 
shortage of elementary teachers, and is planning an action program designed te 
list the support of colleges, high schools, and the lay public in promoting the tra 
of larger numbers of young people for future service in the field of elementary 
cation. 
The committee on In-Service Training is investigating the problems involve 
providing training for teachers in the field, and hopes to determine the most effe 
procedures and services in the light of present practices in the State, 
The committee on The Training of Administrators has been giving considerati 
a certification system for Superintendents, Principals and Supervisors. Sine 
formation of this committee the State Council on Teacher Education has bee 
activated for the purpose of effecting the certification of administrators, and the 
mittee stands ready to assist the Council in any way possible and desirable. — 
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Steering Committee meets before each meeting of the general committee in order 
de upon purposes and to plan procedures which will insure maximum bene- 
'm the time spent in general session. 

pmprehensive survey is being made of the public schools in South Carolina, 
e Committee on Elementary Education expects to profit considerably from 


ey as efforts are made to promote a better program of elementary education 
State. 


a 


rl 


ESSEE (Presented for Lee Thomas by John L. Meadows, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookeville, Tenn.) 


nty-five members compose the Tennessee Committee for the study of problems 
| to the early grades. The following groups are represented: State University, 
j and private colleges, Parent-Teacher Association, Association for Childhood 
tion, elementary principals, School Board Members Association, classroom 
is, State Department of Education, and Tennessee Valley Authority. 

jration: A chairman has been selected for assuming the leadership in the study 
jral major problems. This chairman is given the privilege of selecting any 
ir of people to work with him. Wide participation of many groups is expected 


Jactors affecting attendance and drop-outs in the early grades. 

geacher Education 

). Recruitment 

1. Why do teachers prefer to teach in high schools rather than in elementary 
schools? 

What training in child development have teachers in service had? 

). What is a desirable program of pre-service education for teachers of the 

early grades? 

at is happening to children in the early grades? (Causes of retardation) 

What is the teaching load of teachers in the early grades? 


jatus of the elementary principal 
§pmmunity schools: In this study of community schools approximately 150 
hool communities will be used, selected on a voluntary basis. The criterion 
selection is the desire on the part of the faculty and community to improve. 
any of these schools have been coéperating in a study for the past two years 
| uder the leadership of the principal with the county supervisor acting as con- 
filtant. This year the nearby teacher-training institutions, and the Parent- 
‘hacher Associations will be invited to serve as codperating agencies. 
ne development of a plan for evaluating the twelve-year school program. 
ymmittee budget: This group will estimate the expenditures needed for the 
abmmittee and suggest possible sources of revenue within the state. 


(Miss Edgar Ellen Wilson, Department of Education, Austin, Tex.) 


“tfexas Committee of the Southern Association’s Coéperative Study in Ele- 
4+ Education consists of forty-nine members representing all types of educa- 
Jastitutions in the state, colleges, high schools, elementary schools, rural schools, 


snt-teachers. 
7 
4 


ization and Plans: ‘The first meeting of the Committee was held in Austin, 
4 23, 1947, with thirty-eight members and a number of visitors present. State 
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Superintendent Woods was present and expressed his interest and approval of w 
the committee was undertaking. He also called attention to the improvement 
elementary education that had been brought about through the coéperation of 
State Elementary Advisory Committee with the State Department of Educat 

Every member of the Committee had been furnished prior to the meeting, wit 
list of proposed topics for study, and all of those present were given the opportu 
of expressing their views as to the topics that should be given attention in Te 
It was decided to continue the evaluation of our elementary schools. A commi 
is in the process of revising the Handbook for Evaluation which will be ready 
the printer by January. . 

After much discussion of problems, a sub-committee recommended that the Te 


committee undertake a study of the following topics. 4 


1. Means of codrdination of the programs underway for the improvement of 

mentary education. 

2. Reasons why children are not remaining in the elementary school and mean 
remendying the situation 

3. A program of in-service education in the elementary school 

4. The problems of public relations, and of recruitment of teachers to meet) 

increasing needs of the schools : 4 

. The revision and improvement of certification requirements 

. The feasibility of accrediting and evaluating schools on the basis of tw 

years. 


Ano 


The recommendations of the committee were accepted, and a Special Ple 
Committee was appointed to determine which of the recommended topics wi 
studied first, and to make plans for ways and means to carry forward th 
Following adjournment of the general meeting the special Planning Committee 
with Dr. White who discussed how the committee might proceed in its work. ” 
Planning Committee adjourned with the understanding that it would have a 
conference at the annual meeting of the State Teachers Association in San 4 
November 27-30. 


VIRGINIA (Orville W. Wake, Department of Education, Richmond, Va.) 


Twenty-four educators and laymen compose the membership of the Vil 
Committee on Elementary Education. The following groups are representet 
Department of Education, elementary school principals, superintendent of sd 
county and city elementary supervisors, directors of training schools, clas 
teachers, private colleges, State University, state colleges, State Depa 
Public Welfare, State Department of Health. 


Purpose: 
The committee agreed that it should function in the following ways: 


1. Act in an advisory capacity to the Division of Elementary Education ¢ 
State Department of Education as it projects plans and carries out thes 
for the improvement of elementary education. 

2. Serve as a clearing house for information being gathered about elemet 
education on both state and regional levels. 


3: edo studies being made or work being done by various grouj 
tate, 
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stimulate groups and individuals to initiate or extend studies of needs and to 
letermine ways to meet these needs. 


Inform various lay groups of the needs of the school program. 


| ‘ - P 
Committee felt that it was necessary to secure a clear picture of the status of 


tary education before a program of action could be planned. Therefore two 
mmittees were appointed: 


committee to assemble the available studies of elementary education in 
irginia for the purpose of determing the status of elementary education. 


committee to prepare a statement of needs revealed by the available studies, 
d to locate problems that should be studies. 


Ballroom—Brown Hotel 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1947—9:30 A. M. 


neral Program of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 


Pion —The Very Reverend Norwell E. Wicker, Dean, Christ Church 
thedral, Louisville 


rs of Higher Education in the South—Introduction of the Program— 
coe E. Parker, University of Tennessee 


ung of the Social Sciences—Gordon W. Blackwell, University of 
‘th Carolina Regional Resources in Education—John E. Ivey, Jr., 


cance of This Program 

the Graduate School—George W. Boyd, University of Georgia 

he College of Liberal Arts and College Teaching—Alexander Guerry, 
niversity of the South 

the Secondary School—A. C. Flora, Columbia, South Carolina 


sion 

i; Governing Admission of Students to College—R. F. Thomason, 
liversity of Tennessee 

Hi Relationships—Chess Abernathy, Emory University 

library—W. Stanley Hoole, University of Alabama 

| s—Charles E. McAllister, President Association of Governing Boards 


| ate Universities and Allied Institutions 


~ig 
—————————._ 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON STUDIES OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


RoscoE E. PARKER 
The University of Tennessee 


As this Association begins its second half century of valuable wor 
brings to a close the first phase of one of its major studies. This st 
could not have been undertaken a decade ago. In fact, there were ma 
members of the Association who believed that it could not be ace 
plished when it was proposed seven years ago. I refer, of course, to t 
coéperative studies in higher education. 


The fact that the initial phase of this study has been brought to co 
pletion in the publication of the report, Higher Education in the Sout 
proof that the members of this Association are interested in the stud 
educational problems and are willing to contribute the energy, the ti 


evidence of this fact is to be found in many other studies developed dur 
recent years, some of which are now nearing completion. It is impor 
to note that many of these studies, some of which may have been 1 insp’ 
by the codperative studies in higher education, have had little or no si 
ficant connection with the Association. ‘They are, however, of inte 
and importance to its members. Moreover, they give eloquent testi 
to the pressing need for some coérdinating agency to assume responsibil 
for the unification of the results of these studies and for the distribut 
of information concerning them. Certainly there is no other agency whi 
can perform this task so well as this Association. uh 
This program has been planned for the purpose of giving some im 
mation concerning studies now in progress in the teaching of the s0 
sciences, in the utilization of regional resources, and in studies of th 
manities in the South. It will illustrate one method of meeting our ney 
for common understanding of work in progress and will indicate the 1 
of information which could be supplied regularly by an agency wh 


and to publicise their results. 
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OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Gorpon W. BLACKWELL 


| 

: 

BeeORt OF THE STUDY OF COLLEGE TEACHING 
| 

| The University of North Carolina* 


11944 the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
3h the Committee on Work Conferences of the Commission on Insti- 
ts of Higher Education, requested a group of Southern social scientists 
dy problems of college teaching of the social sciences as one of several 
js to be used as a basis for re-evaluating the adequacy of our higher 
tional institutions to meet the anticipated needs of a disillusioned, 


fanized postwar world. The Institute for Research in Social Science 


| University of North Carolina was asked to direct the codperative 
4 Financial assistance was generously provided by the General 
ition Board. 


4% to be interested in the problem. Out of the results of these con- 
| tentative framework for the inquiry evolved. 

ext step was to stimulate interest in the project in Southern insti- 
>. In response to announcements of the project in educational 
#icals and in the bulletin published by the Committee on Work Con- 
@s of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the 
‘rn Association, some 21 white and Negro Southern colleges and uni- 
4s expressed interest in participating in the project. Some of these 
organized a committee on the teaching of the social sciences and 
ivas done on selected problems in this field. The infeasibility of 
fe travel meant that institutions could not be widely visited; hence, 
| much of this type of institutional participation was developed as 
jhave been desirable. 

, gional advisory committee was formed and held its first meeting in 
pl 945. This committee was composed of white and Negro repre- 
ves of each of the social sciences in 18 institutions in 10 Southern 
(See Appendix A for roster of this committee.) At this meeting 
stline and procedures of the study were modified in a number of 
| The committee advised the director by correspondence concern- 
itumber of subsequent steps in the investigation. 

ddition to working with institutional committees and the regional 
committee, we asked social scientists from a number of Southern 


7 | 
4 
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4 
} 
; 
: 
representing Duke University, George Peabody College for Teacher 
Tulane University, University of Louisville, University of North Carolin 
and Vanderbilt University. Each usually had an advisory group to wo 
with him through correspondence and in a few instances through 4 
ferences. Topics included problems of administrative organization, 

role of the social sciences in general education, the integrated cour 
history as the basic course in social science, teaching methods, the lib: 
and the social sciences, evaluation and testing, teacher education and t 


social sciences. 

The materials thus developed were used as background for discussi 
in a work conference held April 25-27, 1947 at Chapel Hill: (See Appen 
B for preliminary information sent to participants and Appendix Cc! 
program of conference.) Participants in this conference included 
regional advisory committee, those collaborators given chief responsibilitt 
for the different topics, their advisory groups, and representatives of - 
terested colleges and universities. (See Appendix D for roster of e 
ference participants.) The work conference suggested revisions in mater 
and reached certain general conclusions. (See Appendix E for rece 
mendations of the conference.) 

The primary objective of the conference, however, was to explor 
actual and potential contributions of the social sciences to two select 
problems of contemporary importance and to determine implications 
college teaching. The two problems selected for analysis were (1) we 
peace and (2) industrial relations. Papers were delivered by well-know 
social scientists who have been working particularly on one of these pi 


lems, each paper relating one of the social sciences to either world p 


Johns Hopkins University, Louisiana State University, and the U 
sity of North Carolina. Also represented was the Department of 

The materials previously prepared in the study, as well as thos 
veloped from the discussions of the conference are being edited for pub 
cation in a volume of 21 chapters which it is hoped will be of interest @ 
value to higher education in the South and throughout the country. — 
Appendix F for table of contents and contributors to this volume.) z 

Resolutions of the conference urged (1) publication of the papel 
livered at the conference, (2) publication of a small, popular pat 
summarizing the major implications of the study and conference, a 
a continuation of the project. (See Appendix G for the details o 
recommendations.) The implementation. of this final recommen 
will be discussed by the Commission on Institutions of Higher 


of the Southern Association at its meetings in Louisville, Kentuck 
cember 1-3, 1947. ; 
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IES OF THE HUMANITIES IN SOUTHERN EDUCATION 


/ 


RocerR P. McCutTcHEon 
Tulane University 


at the chapter on the Humanities in “Higher Education in the South” 
sulted in any significant progress would be difficult either to prove 
‘disprove. The chapter is an excellent one, but humanists regard 
simanities as inclulcating virtues which are not reducible to statistics, 
hich are not discoverable by the questionnaire method. That there 
juickened interest throughout the South in humanistic studies is prob- 
§rue;.certainly there is a quickened interest nationally. 

ace the Humanities Conference held at Vanderbilt in 1944 there have 
several developments. The Conference on the Humanities which 


jon, 1947 number of the American Scholar. The questions raised at 
@ton have been raised in other conferences as well. In April, 1947 
Whumanists from the South met at Tulane University. There was 
# discussion about general or survey courses, and about ways to im- 
athe graduate education of our teachers. An issue which was raised 
ite to receive much discussion centered about the comparative im- 
ace of the humanities and of psychology for a generation who wish 
vive in our troubled times. 

November 7 and 8, 1947, a conference was held in Dallas at the 
4 ion of Southern Methodist University. This was joint meeting of 
@hists and social scientists who discussed ways to combine and present 
Giisdom in general courses. The economists, historians, critics and 
hers present were able to find some common ground, at least 
on which to take their stands. In brief, the machinery of setting 
@heral courses combining the humanities and the social studies seemed 
iicult than the discovery of effective teachers to handle such courses. 
er impression received from these recent conferences is that interest 
} humanities is at least as lively among the students as among the 


ould be pleasant to assume that these conferences are the children 
east the step-children of the work conferences of the Southern Asso- 
Perhaps they are, since the work conferences introduced many 
‘irn educators to the conference method, broadened our acquaint- 
fand made for mutual respect. 

' ntime, under the program financed by the Carnegie Foundation 
’ Advancement of Teaching, some twenty-five southern colleges and 
ebities are financing faculty research at the rate of $180,000 a year. 
new money for most of these institutions, and has already been a 
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great stimulus. The humanities are to be particularly favored in 
Carnegie program, an emphasis to which no humanist has yet objecte 
It is, of course, much too early to appraise this program. All prese 
indications point to its success. 

Another evidence of humanistic vitality in the South today may be see 
in the flourishing condition of two regional societies: the South Atlant 
Modern Languages Association and the South-Central Modern Langua 
Association. The South Atlantic now has more than 600 members; fl 
South-Central, more than 500 members. Their annual meetings attra 
about one third of the membership. ; 

The Southern Humanities Council was organized October 25, 194 
with the active encouragement of the American Council of Learned § 
cieties. Invited to be members in the Southern Humanities Coune 
are the two Modern Language Associations just referred to, the Souther 
Classical Association, the Southern Historical Association, and _ simil 
appropriate groups. including artists, musicians, and librarians. T 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools is now consid 
ing action on its invitation to join. The Southern Humanities Coum 
hopes to survey work in progress and prepare a report like the “Dick R 
port” which covered the Pacific Coast. As a clearing house for inf 
mation, as a convenient device for organizing future conferences, and - 
an additional stimulus to research, the Southern Humanities Cot ne 
may well have an important future. 

All this may look much more impressive than it really is. Externalk 
at any rate, there is some evidence that the humanities may be gettir 
new lease on life. If they are, it is probably because a generation seekith 
for a sense of values hopes to find in the humanities what it has mis 
elsewhere. . 


THE ACCREDITATION PROGRAM AND ITS SIGNIFI 
TO THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


DEAN GEorGE H. Boyp 
University of Georgia 


When full allowance has been made for the tendency of educati 
institutions to vie with each other and for excellence to be reckon 


or the size of endowments, there still exist, we believe, real reasons fo1 
fact that administrators have sought to fill positions in their faculties 
persons who hold advanced degrees. No one recognizes more fully 
the persons engaged in the training of graduate students the artific 
of the point of view held by some with reference to these degrees; 2 
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have great faith, not in the degrees themselves but in the quality of 
duate education which has tended to give prestige to these degrees. 
re are values in the creative scholarship which has been for many 
ts the ideal of our better graduate schools that fully justify the prestige 
ch goes with the degrees these institutions have conferred. Adminis- 
prs have recognized these values as worthy of being sought; and, al- 
igh they have perhaps missed their aim in many of the persons whom 
y have chosen, the scattered examples of such scholarship in our college 
university faculties have been the means of inspiring our promising 
jents and of providing them with able leadership in their quest for 
, ledge. Thoroughness, intellectual discrimination and creativeness 
Jnind are essential attributes of the successful teacher, and it is such 
ses as these that graduate education seeks to emphasize and perpetuate. 
#) qualities in the individual do not have their origin in the graduate 
jol, but that branch of higher education has exceeded any other in 


sever in the history of graduate schools have the demands been so great 
jow. Advanced training is demanded for teachers all the way from 
ipublic schools through the university and in recent years industry and 


fur graduate schools as to constitute real competitors of colleges and 
@ersities in personnel recruitment. The demands have become so great 
igraduate degrees have become so many in number and so diverse in 
that we seem likely to lose much of that standard of quality that has 
%e graduate work worthwhile. The commercial value of the master’s 
a4 doctor’s degrees bids fair to destroy, in part at least, the thing that 
yiven real merit to these degrees. Where once few degrees were awarded 
ihe largest of our universities, degrees constituting the labels for every 
tiof program of study imaginable are now being conferred; and the 
nds for degrees, plus the fancied prestige that is thought to accompany 
“offering of higher degrees, impel more and more departments and 
wi and more institutions to enter the graduate field. 

i th some success, graduate schools have wrestled with this problem 
"partments within their own institutions but, lacking sufficient support 
tithstand departmental ambitions, have already had to permit ex- 
on to exceed what they consider desirable limits. No institution in 
bouth is capable of providing a creditable program of graduate work 
ail its departments, and it may also be said that a relatively small pro- 
‘lon of our colleges and universities are in position to offer graduate 
at all. Graduate work is exceedingly expensive and with anything 
ithe present limits of financial support of higher education in this region 
syid expansion in the number of southern institutions offering graduate 


. 
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work will inevitably lead to one of two results—either the undergraduate 
program will suffer or the quality of graduate work will be poor. Graduate 
education in the South must grow, but its expansion must not be ill-com 
ceived nor too rapid. We cannot afford to cripple our undergraduate 
work, and we cannot countenance the dragging down of the general stand. 
ards of graduate work by departments or institutions that are obviously 
ill-prepared for such work. Every inferior graduate degree that is conferre¢ 
detracts from the significance of graduate degrees in general. 

What, then, are the means by which we may grow toward meeting the 
demands upon us and at the same time insure the maintenance of 
quality that is essential in qraduate work? The answer to such a question 
involves many considerations, but one thing that seems certain is that is 
the overall development of graduate work in this region we need guid 
and a careful safeguarding of our standards of quality in graduate work 
is imperative. a 

As a means of keeping acceptable ideals in the forefront, the Confer 
ence of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools has in recent years giver 
much attention to the question of minimum standards. Through ex 
change of ideas and through the efforts of its members to uphold those 
standards in the institutions represented in the Conference we believe 
much has been accomplished, but the members of this Conference fee 
that this is not enough. They have, therefore, requested that this As 
ciation undertake some form of accreditation of its institutions in t 
of their efforts in graduate work and their ability to do work of high quali 
It is my understanding that the primary ideal aimed at in this proposal 
is that of providing something of regional guidance in the developmene 
of graduate work. It is not my understanding that the graduate deane 
desire either sanction or condemnation as such for any institution. Then 
desire that every college or university undertaking or contemplating gra 


uate program need assistance in the continuing task of evaluating the . 
work. ‘They should have the kind of support which this body can giv 


done as to insure the development of graduate education in the 
along sound lines, and we believe that this is possible. We recognize 
fact, however, that here and there sound judgment is likely to pres¢i 
that some departments and some institutions must be discouraged f 
undertakings for which they are ambitious but poorly prepared. W 
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Oint at issue involves quality we believe this association should be 

g to commit itself to positive action. Without such support, we 
jot maintain that standard of excellence which we consider essential 
which we believe you want. We need your support in dealing with 
artments within our own institutions and you are the only existing 
cy that can effectively forestall the unjustifiable assumption of grad- 
| functions by institutions that are unprepared for such expansion. 
Am sure the members of the group which I represent would agree with 
mn placing one qualification upon any attempt at accreditation. The 
ulty of accreditation at the graduate level of education will probably 
ka by far that at any other level. It is a difficult and special task 
‘must be regarded as such. Unless the matter can be approached 
i that spirit of thoroughness, keenness of judgment and imagination 
is in keeping with the ideal of graduate work we shall do better to 
= it alone. Objective criteria of a material sort form a convenient 
@easy basis for judgment of an institution or department; but, quality 
aduate work is much more than a matter of physical equipment or 


G 


fn are totally incompatible with the spirit of graduate education. Sound 
mation will demand first hand acquaintance with the department 
jerned and it will also demand diligence on the part of the examiner 
bled with sympathy and understanding; and no system of accreditation 
t seek to do more than discourage low standards in graduate work 
tder that work of superior quality may have opportunity and freedom 


ltvelop most fully. 


NCCREDITATION OF GRADUATE INSTRUCTION IN THE 
}OUTH, THE LIFERAL ARTS COLLEGE, AND COLLEGE 
TEACHING 


ALEXANDER GUERRY 
University of the South 


sane program of évcreditation of Graduate Instruction in the South 
iid be of real benvtic to the liberal arts college. Ii will lift the level 
aduate instruction in the institutions that undertake to maintain grad- 
i instruction. It will eliminate graduate instruction from those insti- 
s which are not able to provide a high level of graduate instruction. 
the first instance, the improvement of graduate instruction will result 
jie improvement of the college of liberal arts. The tone and academic 
jHards of every academic unit are affected by the tone and standards 
lated units within the structure of the institution itself or within the 
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structure of other colleges and universities. The tone and academic 
standards of the undergraduate college are certain to be raised by graduate 
instruction of fine quality. Undoubtedly a handicap to the work of a 
number of undergraduate colleges in the South is the poor quality of their 
own graduate work and also the poor quality of work in other graduate 
schools to which their students go. 

Graduate instruction and graduate study should be of such an order 
that they lift the plane of the instruction and study of the undergraduate 
college. Mediocre courses, mediocre instruction, and mediocre require- 
ments for the master’s degree and for the graduate school leading to the 
Ph.D. degree are very harmful to the undergraduate college, the college 
which is part of a university or an independent college, a unit unto itself. 

In the second instance, the possible elimination of graduate instruction, 
it is infinitely better for a’college to concentrate its efforts and its resources 
upon doing an exceedingly fine job at the undergraduate level than to dis- 
sipate its efforts and resources so that no worthy end is accomplished at 
all. If an institution is attempting to maintain both a college and a grad- 
uate school or graduate courses and does not really have the faculty or | 
the library or the funds to carry on effectively a fine program of under-_ 
graduate and graduate instruction, that institution should abandon its) 
graduate instruction. If such an institution does not offer graduate in- 
struction, it should not begin such a program. It will be an infinitely: 
better college and will make an infinitely finer contribution to its students: 
and to society if it does a fine job of undergraduate instruction than a poor: 
job of both undergraduate and graduate work. 

We know that there are cases where faculty members who cannot meet: 
satisfactorily their duties as teachers in the undergraduate college are: 
attempting to take on the responsibility of graduate instruction. This! 
is a misfortune for undergraduate instruction and the undergraduate 
student. i 

The level of graduate instruction and graduate study has a particular. 
bearing upon the undergraduate student who expects to carry on graduate: 
work. If he understands that a high level of performance is expected ont 
the part of student and teacher in graduate work by the graduate school» 
he will attend, the undergraduate student takes it upon himself to prepare: 
to meet such standards. On the other hand, if the undergraduate kno s\ 
that the quality of graduate teaching is poor and the level of graduate 
student performance is low, his undergraduate college work will certainly! 
be affected adversely. This is particularly true if he is to take graduate? 
work at the same institution in which he is an undergraduate student. { 
It will be most assuredly to the great advantage of the liberal arts college? 
if there is no mediocre graduate instruction and no shoddy graduate work” 


| 
/ 
| 


| 
1 


Bywhere in the South, and if all graduate work and graduate instruction 
je of fine quality without any impairment of the merit of the undergrad- 
& college. 

Nine years ago the University of the South discontinued its program of 
tore for the master’s degree and does not expect to reinstate graduate 
ork until the institution can offer graduate work for the M.A. degree 
“mparable to the best in the country and at the same time do an even 
“tter job at the undergraduate level. 

|The significance of a program of accreditation of graduate instruction 
relation to College Teaching is quite apparent. The quality of teacher 
“+pends largely upon the quality of instruction he has received and the 
jnality of work he has done at the graduate level. The improvement of 
Jjaduate instruction will undoubtedly result in a better prepared teacher, 
‘| a better teacher, and in better college teaching. 

I feel strongly, however, that we must bear in mind that accreditation 
» graduate instruction, of graduate work, and graduate schools is a delicate 
tter. It will be very difficult to evaluate and set standards for graduate 
truction. Furthermore, if we are not careful, we can do more harm 
n good, for inevitably standards of accreditation, be they for high school, 
llege, or the graduate or professional school, can reduce institutions to 
low common denominator as well as raise them to a minimum level or 


“pecially in graduate work can misdirect the point of emphasis 


a\Most certainly, however, accreditation, which embraces training of 
“culty for graduate instruction, the teaching load, the adequacy of the 
‘brary, necessary resources, and the like, should be helpful. No one would 
‘gue for one second that the standard of a qualified faculty, a reasonable 
Waching load, or an adequate library could do other than prove a benefit 
8 graduate instruction. 

But the truly fine quality of graduate instruction and the genuine ex- 
@ilence of graduate work will always rest not primarily upon standards 
accreditation but essentially upon the educational ideals of an insti- 
ion of higher learning and the institution’s loyalty to these ideals, upon 
Me kind of men and scholars who teach, and their devotion to teaching 
Wd sound scholarship, and upon students who have the proper preparation 


graduate study and a zeal for learning. 
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HE ACCREDITATION PROGRAM AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 
TO THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


By A. GC. FLorRA 
Superintendent of Schools, Columbia, S. C. 


‘There is little that one can say about the significance of a program of 
Wition that is yet to be achieved. I am sure that I voice the sentiment of 
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the elementary and secondary leaders of this group by saying that we look 
with favor on any program of action that will help secure and maintain 
a high standard of graduate work in the South. As we seek ways and 
means of improving the elementary and secondary schools, we shall de- 
mand that more of our teachers take graduate work as a definite part of 
their in-service training. Let us hope that they may have an opportunity 
to find graduate courses adequate to their needs in Southern colleges and 
universities. 

Furthermore, we are of the opinion that more and better opportunities 
for graduate work in this area will offer a decided stimulus to the students 
in our schools who have the desire and the capacity for graduate study. 


In the light of the resolution adopted, I desire only to express some hopes 
concerning future action: 


1. That the study proposed will provide wide opportunity for partic® 
pation by educational leaders in this area. 


2. That all standards proposed so operate as to become less and les: 
regulatory and increasingly instruments of institutional guidance ane 
growth, | 


3. That all of the Association standards be critically examined with 
the avowed purpose of making the Association an instrument of greatel 
service to its members. ; 

SOME COMMENTS ON STANDARD ONE OF OUR 
ASSOCIATION 


R. F. THOMASON 
University of Tennessee 


fy 
} 


Standard One of this Association has to do with requirements for ad 
mission to college. Briefly, this Standard says that, except in unusui 
cases, the (1) requirement for admission shall be graduation from an ai 
credited secondary school; (2) that there “‘should be several sequences 
subject-matter adapted to the curriculum of the institutions where — 
mission is taught”; (3) that the institution should have in its poss 
the “quality of the work accomplished,” and other personal informati 
(4) that “psychological or achievement tests are advised;” (5) and tha 
each institution should provide a program of guidance. i 

It seems to be evident that this Standard provides an excellent bas 
for sound admission procedures and I would not advise that it be re-w itt 
or changed basically at this time, but I do recommend that attention B 
given to the interpretations we place on the various statements there | 
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pen, one may well ask, why are there so many failures in college*. There 
“e evidently many causes for these failures, but manifestly they can only 
) hinted at in this very brief paper. Undoubtedly one cause for college 
ture, from the standpoint of admission is the fact that we have too often 
yiplied the letter of the law in Standard One, and not the spirit implied 


Under Standard One every institution has considerable latitude in set- 
fg up and applying its own admission requirements, both as to quali- 

ive and quantitative standards, and also as to the amount of information 
quired over and above the high school units; “extra-unit” information 
yyou please. The function of good admission procedures is to counsel 
adents about educational opporunities available to them, and their likeli- 
lod of success in the courses or curricula they select. It is not a pro- 
ure to be used as a device to build up huge enrollments. 
Admission requirements should not be thought of in terms of building 
» large enrollments and at the same time keep on the accredited list, but 
wther as a tool to help students make wise decisions about attempting 
wlege careers, whether in your institutions or elsewhere. We should ad- 


ip 


. Nevertheless, I am inclined to think that there is room for some im- 
“pvement in our admission technique. 
Standard One is the basis for an excellent admission procedure. Sec- 


ls real meaning only when the units offered have a direct relation to the 
wrk to be undetaken in college. I do not mean to imply that there are 
it tool subjects, but time forbids the discussion of this topic. It may be 
d, however, with some degree of safety that secondary school units as 
h are tools only as they relate to the future work of the individual con- 
ned. 

What English is a necessary tool for every college student no one will 
jlubt, but there is considerable difference of opinion as to the wisdom of 
#ecifying in too much detail the other units. On the other hand, we can- 
any longer admit secondary school graduates simply on the basis of 
jy 16 units and then expect magic results. It is apparent to all that, in 
Any cases at least, the work taken in secondary school should have con- 
lerable integration with what the student expects to pursue in college. 

lr example, secondary school mathematics is necessary for the successful 
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Our secondary schools are doing a magnificent job in training our boys 
and girls, and we are not unmindful of the fact that these secondary schools 
have functions other than that of preparation for college, though this 
latter function is one of their responsibilities. ‘To say that any secondary 
school graduate can go to any college and there expect to pursue with 
success any one of the many curricula offered is absurd on the face of it, 
The successful football coach decides on the style of football he wishes to 
use and then he proceeds to get the players best suited to that style of play. 
Likewise there must be a co-ordination of entrance requirements with 
institutional purposes. The secondary school people have in the past, 
and with considerable justification, complained that the colleges have 
hampered their efforts to serve all the youth when the colleges admit ang 
and all secondary school graduates without regard to any co-ordination 
of the student’s secondary school units and the curricula they pursue im 
college, and without regard to the quality of their work and other factors 
and then, when said students fail their college work, proceed to tell the 
secondary school people what a poor job of preparing students for college 
they are doing. They also have had just cause for complaint when some 
of their best graduates have been denied college admission solely on thé 
ground that some specified unit was not offered, regardless of its relation 
to the proposed program of study by their young people. 

All this sums up to the fact that we must reorganize our admission pror 
cedures, not so much by throwing overboard Standard One, but by read 
ing into it certain meanings which many of us have not seen in the past. 
If we are to co-ordinate our entrance requirements with our institutionat 
purposes the following things must be done: (1) the purposes of the insti 
tution must be clearly established; (2) the necessary pre-college training 
to meet successfully these objectives must be determined; (3) the infor: 
mation needed on which to base a wise decision must be secured; and (4). 
unless these others embody this one, there must be an active guidance 
counselling program at the college level and at the secondary school aa 
the one co-ordinating closely with the other. 9 

Some of our institutions of higher learning are rather complex in organi 
zation, particularly those which have several colleges under one adr 
tration. Such institutions may well have several objectives which m 
or may not be directly related to each other. Nevertheless, these severé 
objectives should each be clearly defined. 

After an institution has set up its objectives it should then assume # 
responsibility of determining objectively the pre-college training necessé 
to meet its educational program. ‘The requirements of a certain numbe 
of high-school units, qualitative and subject-matter requirements of hight 
school work, personal qualities, test ratings, recommendations, and requ 


4 
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nts as to religion, sex, or age are meaningless unless they contribute to 
better selection of students in terms of the purposes of the institution” 
uoted from the Manual of Accrediting of the North Central Association 
Colleges and Secondary Schools). 


This type of admission procedure presupposes a well-established pro- 
m of guidance and counselling both in our colleges and at the second- 
y school level. No longer can admission be put off until the beginning 
freshman week when students sometimes show up for admission without 
y credentials at all. The admission procedure must begin well before 
; student has graduated from secondary school. Students must have 
Fess to accurate information about college admission, and this infor- 
tion cannot be obtained merely by reading a few paragraphs from a 
lege catalog. Of course that is helpful but it does not give the whole 
jture. 


in every secondary school there should be established ways and means 


} which students may become better acquainted with college admission 
Suirements. ‘Time forbids that I elaborate on this point. There must 
fa closer relation between our college admission officers and the secondary 
Jools relative to the whole problem of college admissions. 

fIn attempting an appraisal of the prospective student’s intellectual 
Hacities and interests both from the standoint of admissions and as an 
in giving future counsel and advisee, such devices as psychological tests, 
ject-aptitude tests, and achievements test are frequently used to supple- 
iat judgment based on the quality and quantity of previous academic 
k.” (Quoted from the Manual of Accrediting of the North Central 
Sbciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools.) 

Yndoubtedly prospective students should be encouraged to visit college 
aupuses and consult with admission officers before making a final decision 
what college to enter and what curriculum to pursue. While at the 
ge it might be discovered that certain test results would be very helpful 
jhe individual in arriving at the selection of a profession to study. 

t is equally important that our colleges recognize the great responsi- 
ly involved in the admission of students. There must be more pre- 
bce guidance with the idea of interpreting the institutional purposes 
i programs to prospective students. This, however, must not be allowed 
' ssipate into recruiting for numbers. ; 

? may well be that some of these days some of our colleges will decide 
i they are not serving their constituency to the best advantage, and will, 
result, think through the problem of admissions as they relate to their 
culum offerings, and thus bring about changes in course offerings 
in admission procedures which will be in line with the needs of their 


ituency. 
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If any of us admit to our colleges students who are lacking in some units 
we think essential to the successful pursuit of the curriculum in question, 
then it becomes the definite responsibility of such institutions to supply 
the necessary credits as the students proceed, and not pitch them into deep 
water and tell them to sink or swim. 

In conclusion it appears that Standard One is basically sound. Prob- 
ably we do need a manual or handbook giving the various expansions, 
interpretations, and practices of the several basic ideas expressed in Standard 
One, and in our best admission procedures. 


ALUMNI RELATIONSHIPS 


Cuess ABERNATHY 
Emory University 


I ask your indulgence to present at the outset of this discussion a state+ 
ment which has been made on alumni relationships by Mr. J. Maryon: 
Saunders, Alumni Secretary of the University of North Carolina and Presi-: 
dent of the American Alumni Council in 1945. Mr. Saunders summari 
in a most concise way the topic which I am to discuss. He says: 


2 
“Altogether, there are more than seven and a half million living former students 
of our American institutions above the secondary school level—a right considerable 
number of people. In a real sense these alumni are partners, trustees if you likex 
in the support and understanding of the broad, basic principles of our educationah 
system as well as their individual institutions. They are themselves the prod 
and the chief beneficiaries of the process. 


“By institutions and alumni alike, all too often the ‘“‘support”’ of alumni is confinec: 
to the areas of gift-getting and gift-giving. Otherwise, the governing bodies 
many institutions seem willing to bypass graduates as a group, leaving them to 
mopped up by smallfry projects or just wither on the vine. a 


“Certainly education as a formalized enterprise in this country—from grade schoos 
to graduate college—has no greater potential source of strength than the alumnaa| 
and alumni of the colleges and universities themselves. And no present problem 
no matter how pressing in its immediacy, should have a higher claim than the ef) 
fective deployment of an understanding body of graduates who may underg ire 


and support our American college and university institutions with mind as well 4 
money. F? 


“In that job, alumni may play a big role. All too often alumni come to their 
with attitude and action considered hostile by college administrators. Su 
condition is perhaps the fault of both alumni and administration. Alumni fref 
quently are not considered—indeed, do not consider themselves—as partne in 


education. And partnership, to be successful, calls for co-operation and a workin) 
understanding. 


“Those institutions in America which have achieved high success in their alum 
relations (even in the gentle art of gift-getting) have worked hard at the mat te 
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orming, counseling with, and regarding as partners their graduates. Such a 
rking arrangement pays dividends in the immediate problems and in the long 
nge programs.” 


analysis of the relationships between alumni and their respective 
tions might lead you to suspect that the chief characteristic of these 
tionships is complexity. In studying a number of alumni programs, 
ver, it is my belief that this simple fact is the vital clue for which we 
rching: 


JONAL RELATIONSHIP. It is encompassed in the family tie you might ex- 


ONAL of the kinship between an alma mater and an alumnus is an EMO- 
®t to find between a foster mother and her foster children. 
i 


in be presumed quite accurately that such a family tie may in many 
tbe no tie at all. In other cases, it may be a very real and exceedingly 
e relationship. 

nite simply, then, the basis of this discussion is that alumni relation- 
Hare primarily emotional and more often than not fail to be logical 


fold-blooded. 
TWO ASPECTS 


iGo observations are pertinent, it seems to me, in further discussion of 
lationship: 


e success of an alma mater’s family hinges on the way in which she, as a 


fVhatever the amount of attention and loving care given to alumni, the fact 
mains that the foster offspring are often strong-willed, with a tendency to be 
ssavericks and—though they carry your brand in their brains—and maybe 
heir hearts—they are not easily herded and often do not respond readily to 
f he siren call of alma mater, especially if money is involved. In short, they act 
“ke red-headed step-children. 

suggestions which are offered for strengthening tle family ties of 
mater and her brood are based mainly on recent experiences which 
neaker has had in making contact with several thousand alumni of 


| University. 
WARMTH 


| 
| alumni relationship, it seems to me, is most satisfactory when it is 


eterized by Warmth. The most lasting impressions an alumnus re- 
z 
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to the campus, through another alumnus, or in the person of the Registra 
the Admissions Director, the Field Man, the Entrance Counselor, th 
President, or even the Alumni Secretary. 

These first impressions often set the tone—and determine the warmth- 
for all the future of the relationship. How many times have I heard a 
alumnus say, “I didn’t like the college from the first day. ... Mr. So-anc 
So was as cold as ice.... I only stayed because my parents made me, 
The alumnus I am quoting finished Emory in 1906 and made this remat 
to me last month— 41years after he received his degree. 

Beyond the fact that common courtesy calls for giving every prospectis 
alumnus a warm welcome to the family circle, I know you will admit thi 
alma mater has a definite obligation to orient the newcomer on his role j 
the family. This is the time of times for him to be told, and re-told, ‘ 
his responsibilities to alma mater. This is the time, too, when the foste 
ing mother begins wooing his love and affection. 


NURTURE 


Lasting emotional bonds are formed, of course, during those few ye 
when the offspring is actually in school—is, in fact, in the arms of 
fostering mother. This is the most vital time of all. This:is the peri 
of Nurture. Depending on the beliefs and the abilities of alma mater 1 
I may carry out the figure of speech somewhat literally), some foster mothe! 
favor breast-feeding and some favor bottle-nurture. I do not choc 
between one or the other, but I do go all-out for plenty of NURTUR 
This is the time when the deans, the professors, the instructors, the hot 
mothers, the treasurer, and the rest either make permanent the emotio 
ties of the children of alma mater—or prevent these ties being forme | 
The curriculum, the football team, the physical and other assets of alx 
mater do not necessarily ‘control the emotional attitude with which 1 
alumnus leaves the campus. It is here that the gentle art of huma A 
lationships, as practiced by the staff and faculty, determines the fut Ft 
the alumni relationship. If the fostering mother cannot win the affect 
of her children while they are in her lap, it is doubtful if they can be ¥ 
at all. Indeed, there would be doubt in my mind if her educational p 
gram were any good either. It is certain that, once they have § 
their diplomas and flown away, the task of winning them is doubly diffig 
and almost impossible. 


KEEPING THE FAMILY TOGETHER 


Keeping the family together after the members leave the campus 
side is a chore which calls for all the ingenuity the college can muste 
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Ee until this point, sadly enough, that many college administrators 
in to think of the offspring as alumni. Technically, they may be right. 
ually, once the fledglings have flown, there is no mother under the 
} who can imbue them with a homing instinct if they don’t already 
Crit. 

(his crucial point is where the Alumni Secretary takes over the maternal 
es of alma mater and hopes somehow to keep the family together. 
tre is no art known to man, or woman, in my opinion that makes it 
jible for one alumni secretary to carry out his assignment single-handed. 
that I mean: an institution can no more delegate the total job of 
dling its alumni relationships to an alumni secretary then it can dele- 
¢ to the dean of the school the total job of teaching all the students in 
tschool. The success of alumni relationships, then, depends on the 
ire staff of the school —foremost of all, the president—doing their share 
he job of keeping the family integrated and functioning as a unit. 


- 


LETTERS 


Vhile there are countless kinds of services colleges do render alumni, I 
# mention what I believe is one of the most important ways in which 
Sy person connected with alma mater can do his share of the job. He 
4write warm, friendly personal letters to the alumni with whom he is 
@ acquainted. I would emphasize that the chief value of these letters 
eir warmth and their sincerity. 

becific provision can be made, by departments, divisions and schools, 
rertain faculty members to keep up with the graduates of the unit. 
| is no casual chore, but a job requiring considerable skill and a large 
nditure of time, energy and thought. 

| is important enough for a book to have been compiled on the subject. 
volume is entitled ““How to Use Letters in College Public Relations,” 
illiam H. Butterfield, of the University of Oklahoma, published by 
g & Brothers, $2.50. I commend it to you. 
fnce the alumni family is scattered for most colleges over a great portion 
tte globe, letters and other types of mail communication are the only 
Iticable means of keeping in touch with the family. While there is 


jloubt whatsoever that person-to-person contact is the most effective 
of cultivating alumni, the cost of maintaining personnel in the field 
en prohibitive. The development, therefore, of a decentralized pro- 
h of responsibility for this personal contact with alumni—by letter and 
strson—is both economical and result-getting. 

those of you who may be interested in professional publications on 
i work, may I cite the rather formidable collection which has been 
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made by the American Alumni Council. Volumes published by th 
Council may be secured from Miss Elizabeth W. Durham, Rutgers Uni 
vetsity. 

I would point out that the alumnus is a unique development of America 
society. No similar biped, I believe, can be found outside the Nortl 
American continent. The relationship between an alumnus and hi 
alma mater, in my opinion, can bear considerable development and a lo 
of strengthening. . 

It is quite accurate to state that the advancement of higher educatioy 
is dependent to a great extent on alumni. May I commend you to a 
thought that alumni relationships are a topmost and highly important 
sponsibility for every college administrator, whatever his functional j} 


may be. 

In closing, may I point out three key words in alumni relationships 
PARTICIPATION, CULTIVATION AND RECOGNITION. It 3 
to the great advantage of the college to encourage alumni to participai 
in its educational program in every way possible. Alumni should be gives 
something to do—to counsel the school on special problems, to couns 
prospective students, to aid in the public relations program of the schoo 
to help raise money. ‘There is practically no job which is to be done aroun 
a college which some alumnus is not highly qualified to do if you can jug) 
find him and get him to do it. 

The second point is: when an alumnus does a job for you, he should k 
given due recognition for his accomplishments. The third key wore 
CULTIVATION, means to my mind that alumni should be served in evel 
way possible. An alumni program which is built around these points 
bound to succeed and to help advance the cause of higher education iy 
the South. :. 


LIBRARY STANDARDS 


By W. StTanLtey Hoos 


the particular problems of institutions of higher education was cr eatetl 
The earliest major enedavor of this new body was the development it 
standards for colleges, the first of which was adopted, significantly, here 4 
Louisville at the twenty-fourth annual meeting in 1919, twenty-eight y 
ago. 

Among the original standards was one which specified that the col 
“library should contain, exclusive of periodicals and public docum« 
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least 7,000 volumes bearing specifically upon the subjects taught and 
uld be kept up by means of adequate annual appropriation.” 4 


One year later, in 1920, the number of volumes was revised upwards 
10,000. ? 


“Again, one year later, in 1921, the standard was altered, this time largely 
rough the efforts of Chancellor J. H. Kirkland, then President of the 
sociation, and Chairman of the Committee on Accreditization of the 
stional Commission on College Standards, sponsored by the American 
juncil on Education. The third standard reduced the number of books 
quired from 10,000 to 8,000, and added rather vaguely that the collection 
yuld be “professionally administered’? and that there should be “a def- 


te annual appropriation for the purchase of new books in keeping with 
¢ curriculum.’ ? 


if 

N 1925 divisions were created within the Association for teachers colleges 
; junior colleges. The library standard already in force (i. e., the 1921) 
fs deemed suitable for the former, but the junior colleges were faced 
jh the necessity of creating one for themselves. This they did by adopt- 
) a modified version of the standard already approved by the American 
sociation of Junior Colleges, and requiring not less than 2,500 volumes, 
l a definite annual supporting income.‘ 
} he next year the junior standard was raised, chiefly by the addition of 
‘ficiently administered” and by the recommendation that ‘“‘at least 
lo” a year be appropriated for the purchase of books and periodicals. 
s standard remained unchanged for fourteen years, until 1939. 
eanwhile, the senior college standard was again being examined, 
i} time by a joint committee, composed of members of the Association 


\ Proceedings of the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
ibis of the Southern States (1919), p. 28. Hereinafter referred to as Proceedings. In 
+ the name became the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools (see 
) E. Snavely, “A Short History of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
‘pols,”? SouTHERN ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, IX, 35, 44 (November, 1945). 
\ Proceedings (25th, 1920), p. 24. The complete standard was: ‘“The library shall 
‘ai n, exclusive of periodicals and public documents, at least 10,000 volumes bearing 
Wifically upon the subjects taught and shall have an adequate annual appropriation 
ermanent additions.” 
VW Proceedings (26th, 1921), pp. 47-49, 72-86. The complete standard was: “The 
aige should have a live, well distributed, professionally administered library of at 
4) 8,000 volumes, exclusive of public documents, bearing specifically upon the subjects 
ht and with a definite annual appropriation for the purchase of new books in keeping 
the curriculum.” 
receedings (30th, 1925), p. 368. The complete standard was: “A working library, 
4 uately catalogued, of not less than 2,500 volumes, exclusive of public documents, 
| be maintained and a reading room in connection with the library. A definite 
ahal income for the support of the library shall be provided.” 
"| Proceedings (31st, 1926), pp. 48, 260. The complete standard was: ‘““The junior 
tke shall have a modern, well-distributed, cataloged, and efficiently administered 
y of at least 2,500 volumes, exclusive of public documents, selected with special 
sence to college work, and with a definite annual appropriation for the purchase of 
ais and periodicals. It is urged that such an appropriation be at least $500.” 


| 
i 
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and the Southeastern Library Association. As a result, in 1929 the 1921 
standard was discarded and a new one, more detailed, was adopted by 
the Commission. The minimum number of volumes was raised from 
8,000 to 12,000, a ‘professionally trained librarian’? was for the first time 
required, and statements were included to cover expenditures, periodical 
subscriptions, adequate card catalogues, seating capacity, hours open per 
day, lighting, and instruction in the use of the library. ® 

This standard remained unchanged for ten years, although during that 
time there were frequent rumblings regarding the needs for revisions. In 
1939 the Association, again encouraged by the Southeastern oa 
Association, approved a new standard, the fifth in twenty years and 
one currently in force.7 Although the 1939 standard made no change if 
volume requirements, it did add two significant improvements: (1) an 
annual minimum required expenditure of $5 per student for books, peri- 
odicals, and binding, and $5 per student for library staff salaries, and (2 
“faculty rank” for the librarians. It also included the need for freque 
testing of the collection against Shaw’s List of Books for College Libraries (1931 ) 

One year after the adoption of the new standard by senior colleges, 
junior colleges again rewrote their library requirements, the third time 
fifteen years. Instead of $5 a year as a minimum for materials and $§ 
for salaries, however, the junior colleges set $2.50 for each, and instead ¢ 


5 Proceedings (34th, 1929), pp. 44, 290. The complete standard was: The 
shall have a live, well distributed library of at least 12,000 volumes, in addition to dup! 
cates and public documents, bearing specifically upon the subjects taught and admi 
tered by a professionally trained librarian. For a college of approximately 300 stud 
and a minimum number of departments, there should be spent annually for the lib: 
exclusive of the care of the building, not less than $5,000, with proportionate incr 
for larger student bodies and a larger number of departments. Leading periodi 
in the different fields covered by the curriculum should be taken as well as those of n 
general cultural interest. There should be a catalogue of approved type. The lib 
should be open not less than ten hours per school day. The building should be 
lighted, protected as far as possible against fire, and equipped with adequate wor 
quarters for the staff. Seating capacity for at least 15 per cent of the student body sh 
be provided in the reading rooms. Arrangements should be made through fres 
week, orientation courses, or otherwise, for the students to receive instruction in 
use of the library.” 

7 SouTHERN AssocIaTION QuARTERLY, III, 301, 328-329 (May, 1939). The 
plete standard is: “Since in many respects the library is the heart of the college, its ef 
tiveness is one of the surest tests of institutional worth. The collection of books | 
Periodicals should be tested frequently by comparison with the Shaw list or other standa 
guides. The building should be well lighted, protected as far as possible against fir 
and equipped with adequate working quarters for the staff. There should be a liv! 
and well distributed collection of at least 12,000 volumes exclusive of duplicates | 
government publications. There should be an expenditure of an average of five de 
per student for books, periodicals, and binding. The librarian or librarians shi 
be Pion trained and experienced, and should have faculty rank. The salaries for 
dig Should average not less than the equivalent of five dollars per student enroll 
the Institution. In case of graduate work, professional training, or other special 
Services are attempted, heavier expenditures than those above permitted should be 
pected. A careful record should be kept to show the use of the library by faculty 


students; and arrangements should be ive i 1 
; arral made so that all students may receive instru 
from time to time in the use of the library.” 


. 
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9 volumes they decided on a minimum of 4,000. The Junior standard 
required “faculty rank” for the librarians and the need for frequent 
king of the book collection against Mohrhardt’s List of Books for Funtor 


@ (1937). This standard is in force at this time.8 

ny educators in the South, including librarians, believe, and some 
Fenty, that the Association’s library standards, as much if not more 
jever before, again need a complete and thorough re-study and over- 
mg. As they stand now, they are old, anemic and in many ways 


0 reflect the educational progress otherwise being made by the Asso- 
n in the region. 


e question of revision will doubtless flush the matter of quantitative 
qualitative standards. Are the libraries of higher institutions in 
jouth now so sufficiently supported financially as to need no further 
titative or per capita prodding, however little, from their accrediting 
ty? Is it not possible to round up 4,000 books, or even 12,000, as a 
om a well-to-do alumnus or to dig that many, regardless of quality, 
f the attic of a superannuated minister? Look closely at the required 
iditures: in a senior college of, say, 500 students how many needed 
olumes may be bought in a year with $2,500, after periodical sub- 
fons are paid and binding, rebinding and repairs to books are com- 
W? Likewise, how ‘“‘well-trained and experienced” a library staff 
‘be obtained for the other $2,500 allotted to salaries? In a junior 
je of 500 students, only 14 those amounts—$1,250 for books, peri- 
ais and binding and $1,250 for salaries is available. Of what value 
library today is the comparison of its collection with book-lists now 
+hd sixteen years old? 

i the other hand, how long is the South destined to trail behind other 
hal or national accrediting associations in the matter of library standards? 
f them, the North Central, New England, Middle States, and the 
est, have from six to seventeen years ago abandoned references to 


d., III, 308-311 (May, 1939) IV, 205, 338 (May, 1940). The complete standard 
the Pallection of ae Be peices: should be compared frequently with the 
ardt’s list or other standard guides. The library building should be well lighted, 
ijtading room space for at least twenty per cent of the student enrollment, be fire- 
f possible, and have adequate quarters for the working staff. For a small junior 
| there should be a collection of books, adequately catalogued, carefully selected 
iMerence to the subjecis taught, and professionally administered, of not fewer than 
olumes, exclusive of public documents. At least fifty magazines and periodicals 
Ibe taken each session. Attention shall be given to the possession of standard 
apf general and special reference, their number and recency. ; . 
librarian should be a full time library employee, have a degree in library science, 
e faculty rank. g 
‘kre should be an annual expenditure of an average of at least two dollars and 
ats per student for books, periodicals, and binding. All students should receive 
lementary training in the use of the library. A careful record shall be kept 
se of the library by faculty and students.” 
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per capita expenditures, relying rather on general qualifications, and on 
one still mentions a recommended minimum number of volumes requi 

Unquestionably, some educators in this region feel that the time has cop 
to discard quantitative standards. Others, intimately familiar with : 
dividual libraries, particularly smaller ones, understand their present ip 
poverishment and know that institutions still exist which toe the mark ¢ 
minimum required per capita expenditures, operating on not one wl 
beyond the law. Should, then, the requirements for volumes and ¢ 
penditures be kept on a quantitative basis, but markedly raised to mg 
present-day demands? And what about library personnel, their quali 
cations and academic standing? Current standards state crystal-cleai 
that librarians should be “‘well trained and experienced (or have a deg 
in library science) and should have faculty rank.” On how many South 
campuses are these requirements now completely ignored? On how map 
campuses are librarians not only deprived of faculty rank and its bem 
ficencies, including salary, but also cut off from membership on such it 
portant planning bodies as the curriculum or graduate committee? 
. There is no question of the need for further study of current libr 
standards. Indeed, the project has already been recently recommend 
by the Association,® and officially endorsed by the College and Universi 
Section of the Southeastern Library Association. 

The first responsibility of the newly-appointed Committee on Lib 
of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education might well 
re-evaluation of existing standards, of appropriations for materials as } 
as the academic status and financial welfare of librarians. And as a sé 
and continuing responsibility the Committee, through the strong and 
partial support of the Commission, should see to it that the standard 
rigidly observed by all institutions which operate under the prot 
affluence of the Association. By thus creating new, better and m 
meaningtul standards and by guaranteeing their enforcement in all m 
ber colleges, the Committee would be making a significant and 
lasting contribution to higher education in the South. , 


ADDRESS BY CHARLES E. McALLISTER 


Reverend Charles E. McAllister, President Association of Gover 
Boards of State Universities and Allied Institutions, delivered a very 
standing and inspirational address on “Mr. Citizen Looks at His Univers 
This address is published on pages 322-344 of Proceedings. 

Ballroom—Brown Hotel 


ties Education in the South, edited by Edgar W. Knight and others (Chape 
’ + 142-143. ; 
© Proceedings of the Southeastern Lib Associati ienni e 
ville, North Carolina, 1946), mer Ga sed fens Twelfth Biennial Coma 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1947—2:00 P. M. 
Regular Business Session of the Association 


ycation—Dr. M. A. Cooper, Pastor, Fourth Avenue Baptist Church, 
puisville, President, Louisville Ministerial Association 


. Report of Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 

. Report of Commission on Secondary Schools 

- Report of Commission on Curricular Problems and Research 
. Report of Editor of the QuaRTERLY 

- Report of Committee on Negro Schools 

. Report of Committee on Recognition 

. Report of Committee on Audit 

. Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


Oar No POON Hw 


k on of Officers 


REPORTS OF THE COMMISSIONS 


Je reports of the Commissions were called for and presented in full. 
report of the Commission on Secondary Schools, see pages 167-211; 
the report of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, see 
#) 216-240; and for the report of the Commission on Curricular Prob- 
and Research, see pages 244-304.) 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF THE QUARTERLY 


W. M. Proctor of Duke University, made report as follows: 


Editor, Dr. Holland Holton, died on August 20, 1947, not many days after 
mber three issue of Volume XI of the QuaRTERLY came from the press. 
#) his death Dr. Holton fully planned the final number of the current volume 
flee full directions for its preparation and issuance. One of the few things in 
i tion with Volume XI that he left incomplete was the preparation of this 
i), In his stead I have tried to summarize briefly the work of editing the 
it volume as I think he would have presented it. 

Haber one of the current volume of the QUARTERLY as usual contained the 
4/dings of the annual meeting along with the reports of some of the Commissions. 
mber two are found the important addresses delivered at the annual meeting 
sessions of the various commissions. This number also carries reports of 
ssions, notably the report of the Third Southern Library Planning Con- 
Number three is a particularly notable issue in that it contains the report 


i 
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of the codperative studies conducted under the auspices of the Committee on Wor 
Conferences on Higher Education. This issue has been reprinted and bound t 
be sold by the University of North Carolina Press under the title “Higher Edy 
cation in the South.” The general theme of Number four is “What Next?” 
issue was designed to introduce problems for future investigation and consideration 
by the Association. 

The cost of producing the QuarTERLY for the year has been relatively higi 
This has been brought about by two factors. First, the cost of printing and materi 
have increased. Second, the size of the issues have been increased. The fi 
three issues for Volume XI have run to 642 pages, which is just 30 pages less th 
the entire Volume X. It has cost just under ten dollars per page to publish ant 
distribute the QuaRTERLY for 1947. The present printers have agreed to prod 
the February issue of Volume XII at the present rate but after that a new contre 
will have to be made and at probably a slightly higher rate. Even at a slight 
crease in cost, it should be possible to produce the next volume at a cost of ab 
$10.00 per page. By limiting this volume to 650 pages the total cost would be abo 
$6,500. It usually requires about 250 pages to print the annual proceedin 
This number of pages could be allocated to the February number. The othe 
three numbers could be kept down to about 125 or 130 pages each. 


On the whole it would seem that the publications of the QUARTERLY has bet 
and should continue to be a valuable means for keeping the membership of t 
Association informed concerning its actions and for spreading the influence of 
Association to all educational leaders in this section. The cost of public 
cannot be wholly eliminated by ceasing publication. The proceedings will ha 
to be printed and distributed. Several commission and committee reports Wit 
have to be printed and distributed. The QuaRTERLy has been an efficient and € 
nomic means for doing this. If your publications are to be only occasional 
cost of printing will be higher, as also will be the cost of distribution. By u 
the QuARTERLY these articles have been distributed at second-class postage 
and the labor of packaging and mailing has been donated by the Duke Unive 
Press. There will also be difficulty in getting these occasional documents pri 
Print paper is still short and commercial printers can obtain only a limited sup 
on a quota basis. Printers, therefore, frequently refuse to accept extra and oF 
casional orders or their bids for such services will be abnormally high. On 
whole, therefore, it would seem that both economy and better service would sug 
gest the continued publication of the QUARTERLY. 


There is nothing of the spirit of presumption in the making of this report. — 
so happened that I was closer, perhaps, to Dr. Holton than his other faculty e¢ 
leagues. As a service to him in bringing to a close his unfinished projects and bl 
cause of my interest in the ongoing of education in the South, I have under 
to carry on. Of necessity what I have done has been largely done in my spare 
and because of inexperience has no doubt been quite faulty. For my effot 


seek no remuneration and only hope that this last issue of Volume XI of the Q 
TERLY proves fairly satisfactory. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROVAL 
OF NEGRO SCHOOLS 


APPROVED LIST OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS FOR NEGRO YOUTH* 


At its meeting of December 1-3, 1947 in Louisville, Kentucky, the Exec 
tive Committee of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondar 
Schools voted to grant the institutions listed below the several ratings ; 


indicated: 


APPROVED NEGRO COLLEGES 
Standard Four-Year Colleges—Class ‘‘A”’ 


Institutions in this class meet in full the standards set up by the Ass 


ciation. | 
Year Accredite 


Class ‘‘A”~ Class 3 


Allen University, Columbia, S. C. 1947 1944 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
Benedict College, Columbia, S. C. 1946 1936 
Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 1935 1931 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Fla. 1947 1946 
Bishop College, Marshall, Texas 1947 1931 
Clark College, Atlanta, Ga. 1Q41 1931 
Claflin University, Orangeburg, S. C. 1947 
Dillard University, New Orleans, La. 1937 1936 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee 1930 
Florida A. & M. College, Tallahassee, Fla. 1935 1931 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 1932 1931 
Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, N. C. 1933 1930 
Kentucky State Industrial College, Frankfort, Ky. 1939 1931 
LeMoyen College, Memphis, Tennessee 1939 1932 
Livingston College, Salisbury, N. C. 1945 1931 
Louisville Municipal College for Negroes, Louis- 

ville, Ky. 1936 1932 : 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 1932 1930 » 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Ga. 1932 1930 ) 
North Carolina College at Durham, N. C. 1937 1931 


*Committe on Approval of Negro Schools: H. M. Ivy, Superintendent of Sch 
Meridian, Miss., Chairman; J. Henry Highsmith, Director, Division of Instructit 
Service, Raleigh, N. C., Secretary; R. L. Cousins, State Agent for Negro Schools, 
Department of Public Instruction, Atlanta, Ga.; John E. Bryan, County Superintend 


of Schools, Birmingham, Alabama; J. W. Brouillette, Director of Extension, Lo 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
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ne College, Augusta, Ga. 

irie View State N. & I. College, Prairie View, 
“exas 

Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 

w University, Raleigh, N. C. 

thern University, Scotlandville, La. 

Iman College, Atlanta, Ga. 

e A. & M. College, Normal, Ala. 

te A. & M. College, Orangeburg, S. C. 

te Teachers College, Montgomery, Ala. 

e Teachers College, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

te Teachers College, Fayetteville, N. C. 

te Teachers College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
ladega College, Talladega, Ala. 

inessee A. & I. College, Nashville, Tenn. 

| A. & T. College of North Carolina, Greens- 


ptson College, Austin, Texas 

Igaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss. 

kegee N. & I. Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 
finia State College for Negroes, Ettrick, Va. 
finia Union University, Richmond, Va. 

ey College, Marshall, Texas 

hier University, New Orleans, La. 


| 


A & M College, Alcorn, Miss. 

#: College, Fort Valley, Ga. 

Bgia State College, Industrial College, Ga. 
son College, Jackson, Miss.. 

Ikville College, Knoxville, Tenn 

College, Jackson, Tenn. 


129 
Year Accredited 
Class “A”? Class “B” 

1945 1931 
1934 1932 
SES. 1937 
1943 1933 
1937 1932 
1932 1930 
1946 

IQ41 1932 
1946 1935 
1947 1941 
1947 1941 
1947 1941 
1931 1930 
1946 

1936 1932 
1943 1933 
1947 1932 
1933 1931 
1933 1931 
1935 1930 
1933 1931 
1937 1931 


Standard Four-Year Colleges—Class “‘B”’ 


Year Accredited 
" Glass “B”’ 


1941 
1941 
1940 
1946 
1931 
1935 


stitutions in this class do not yet meet one or.more of the standards 
p by the Association for four-year colleges, but the general quality of 
work is such as to warrant the admission of their graduates to an 
feution requiring a bachelor’s degree for entrance. 
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130 
Year Accredited 
Class ‘‘B” 
Miles College, Birmingham, Ala. 1946 
Samuel Huston, Austin, Texas 1934 
State College, Albany, Texas 1935 
Texas College, Tyler, Texas 1934 
Florida N. & I. Institute, St. Augustine, Fla. 1947 
Standard Two-Year Junior Colleges—Class “A” 
Year Accredited 
Class “A”? Class “ 
Barber-Scotia Junior College, Concord, N. C. 1934 1933 
Mary Allen Junior College, Crockett, Texas 1936 1931 
Morristown N. & I. College, Morristown, Tenn. 1947 
Voorhees N. & I. Institute, Denmark, S. C. 1946 1943 
Standard Two-Year Junior Colleges—Class “*B” 
Year Accredited 
Class “B” 
Oakwood Junior College, Huntsville, Ala. 1942 
Southern Christian Institute, Edwards, Miss. 1943 
Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 1937 
Swift Memorial Junior College, Rogersville, Tenn. 1947 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS eI 
Narn . Date Approved: 
Brewton, Southern Normal H. S. 1939 j 
Homewood, Rosedale H. S. 1946 4 
Marion, Lincoln H. S. 1947 H 
Montgomery, State Teachers College H. S. 1Q3t 
Normal, State A & M Institute 193! 
Plateau, Mobile County Trg. Sch. 1934 
Mobile, Central H. S. 1947 
Sayerton, Hooper City H. S. 1947 
Snow Hill, Snow Hill Institute 1946 
Talladega, Drewry Practice H. S. 1933 
Tuscaloosa, Tuscaloosa, Ind. H. S. 1943 
Tuscumbia, Trenholm H, S. 1946 Bk 
Tuskegee, Tuskegee Inst. H. S. ’ 1931 
Westfield, Westfield H. S. ; 


1947 
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ort Myers, Dinbar H. S. 
acksonville, Stanton H. S. 

Aiami, Dorsey H. S. 

Aiami, Booker T. Washington H. S. 
‘allahassee, Lincoln H. S. 


IRGIA 

tlanta, Booker T. Washington H. S. 
tlanta, David T. Howard H. S. 
thens, Athens High & Industrial 
runswick, Risley, H. 8. 
tedartown, Cedar Hill H. S. 
‘olumbus, Spencer H. S. 

ordele, Gillespie-Selden H. S. 
dalton, Emery Street H. S. 
Pecatur, Herring Street H. S. 
iorsyth, Hubbard Training School 
tainesville, Fair Street H. S. 
jeysville, Boggs Academy 

“acon, Ballard H. S. 

Moultrie, Moultrie H. S. 

jewman, Howard Warner H. S. 
andersville, Thomas J. Elder H. S. 
atesboro, Statesboro Ind. H. S. 
wainsboro, Swainsboro H. S. 
omasville, Douglass H. S. 
aycross, Center H. S. 


TUCKY 

bwling Green, State Street H. S. 
pvington, William Grant H. S. 
Henderson, Douglass H. S. 

Jopkinsville, Attucks H. S. 

#exington, Paul Lawrence Dunbar H. S. 
coln Ridge, Lincoln Institute 
#puisville, Central H. S. 

Hadisonville, Rosenwald H. S. 
Haysville, John G. Fee Ind. H. S. 
wensboro, Western Junior-Senior H. S. 
jiducah, Lincoln H. S. 

ris, Western H. S. 

Winchester, Oliver Street H. S. 


Date Approved 


1931 
1931 
1946 
1940 
1942 


1932 
1947 
1946 
1932 
1946 
1Q4I 
1939 
1942 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1942 
1933 
1942 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1947 
1946 
1946 


1942 
1932 
1943 
1936 
1931 
1937 
1932 
1942 
1935 
1933 
1936 
1946 
1934 
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LoulsIANA Date Approved 
Baton Rouge, Southern Univ. H. S. 1937 
Bogalusa, Central Memorial H. S. 1946 
Lake Charles, Sacred Heart H. S. 1940 
Natchitoches, Natchitoches Parish Trg. Sch. 1946 
New Orleans, Gilbert Academy H. S. 1935 
New Orleans, St. Mary’s Academy 1947 
New Orleans, Xavier University H. S. 1937 

MiIssIssIPPI 
Alcorn, Alcorn A & M. Lab. H. S. 1936 
Edwards, Southern Christian Inst. 1931 
Jackson, Lanier H. S. 1946 
Meridian, T. J. Harris, H. S. 1946 
Okolona, Okolona College H. S. 1946 
Oxford, Oxford Training H. S. 1946 
Tougaloo, Tougaloo College Practice H. S. 1931 
West Point, Mary Holmes Jr., Col. H. S. 1943 

NorTH CAROLINA 
Asheville, Allen H. S. 1940 
Asheville, Stephens-Lee H. S. 1936 
Burlington, Jordan Sellers H. S. 1942 
Chapel Hill, Orange County H. S. 1941 
Charlotte, Second Ward H. S. 1941 
Durham, Hillside H. S. 1931 
Fayetteville, E. E. Smith H. S. 1937 
Gastonia, Highland H. S. 1946 
Goldsboro, Dillard H. S. 1937 
Greensboro, James B. Dudley H. S. 1936 
Greensboro, Immanuel Lutheran H. S. 1937 
Henderson, Henderson Institute 1946 
High Point, William Penn H. S. 1936 
Kannapolis, G. W. Carver H. S. 1946 
Kings Mountain, Lincoln Academy 1934 
Lexington, Dunbar H. S. 1940 
Mount Olive, Carver H. S. 1947 


Oxford, Mary Potter H. S. 
Raleigh, Washington H. S. 1939 
Reidsville, Washington H. S. 1936 
Rocky Mount, Booker T. Washington H. S. 1935 
Salisbury, Joseph C. Price H. S. 1937 


1932 
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vanford, Lee County Training Sch. 


i) 


dalia, Palmer Memorial Institute 
ake Forest, Dubois H. S. 


Wilmington, Williston Ind. H. S. 
Wilson, Charles H. Darden H. S. 


“Jinston-Salem, Atkins H. S. 


H CAROLINA 
arleston, Avery Institute 


thester, Finley H. S. 


‘plumbia, Booker T. Washington H. S. 


af 
artanburg, Carver H. S. 


‘enmark, Voorhees N. & I. H. S. 
reenville, Sterling H. S. 
rangeburg, Wilkinson H. S. 


i attanooga, Howard H. S. 
ihnson City, Langston H. S. 
Inoxville, Austin H. S. 


jorristown, Morristown Col H. S. 


‘asville, Immaculate Mother H. S. 


Jasville, Pearl H. S. 
“gersville, Swift Memorial H. S. 


stin, Anderson H. S. 


Wjaurmont, Charlton Poliard H. S. 


nilas, Lincoln H. S. 


Mallas, Booker T. Washington H. S. 
Wirt Worth, I. M. Terrell H. S. 
Malveston, Central H. S. 

adewater, Weldon H. S. 
Wpuston, Booker T. Washington 


puston, Phillis Wheatley H. S. 


fbuston, Jack Yates H. S. 


ferson, Central H. S. 
arshall, H. B. Pemberton H. S. 


¥n Antonio, Phillis Wheatley H. S. 


Antonio, Saint Peter Claver H. S. 
faco, A. J. Moore J. Ss. 
jichita Fails, Booker T. Washington H. S. 


Date Approved 


1946 
1931 
1947 
1937 
1942 
1931 


1933 
1936 
1933 
1933 
1944 
1946 
1946 


1933 
1944 
1934 
1946 
1944 
1941 
1933 


1933 
1935 
1946 
1946 
1934 
1933 
1942 
1933 
1933 
1933 
1937 
1942 
1933 
1942 
1946 
1936 
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VIRGINIA Date Approved 
Alexandria, Parker-Gray H. S. 1942 
Cambria, Christiansburg Ind. Inst. H. S. 1942 
Charlottesville, Jefferson H. S. 1942 
Franklin, Hayden H. S. 1944 
Fredericksburg, Walker Grant H. S. 1946 
Hampton, George P. Phenix H. S. 1933 
Lynchburg, Dunbar H. 8. 1936 
Manassas, Manassas Regional H. S. IQ41 
Newport News, Huntington H. S. 1931 
Norfolk, Booker ik Washington H. S. 1932 
Petersburg, Peabody H. S. 1933 
Petersburg, D. Webster Davis H. S. 1941 
Richmond, Armstrong H. S. 1933 
Richmond, Maggie L. Walker H. S. 1942 
Roanoke, Lucy Addison H. S. 1940 
Rock Castle, St. Francis de Sales H. S. 1940 

_ Staunton, Booker T. Washington H. S. 1940 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF RECOGNITION _ 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


W. R. Webb, Chairman; Alabama, T. H. Napier; Florida, M. W. G 
others; Georgia, R. R. Paty; Kentucky, M. Ligon; Louisiana C. 
Hansen; Mississippi, H. Ivy; North Carolina, J. H. Highsmith; Sov 
Carolina, A. C. Flora; Tennessee, S. J. McCallie; Texas, E. J. M 
thews; Virginia, T. Jack. 


ALABAMA | 
Dean C. B. Collier, State Teachers College, Florence, died during 
year. ; 
Dr. L. N. Duncan, President, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, died J 
26th. Dr. Duncan’s work to improve the public schools and his “e 


tribution to improvement of rural life in Alabama will probably pr 
to be his most enduring monument.” ¢ 


Dean George Petrie, Graduate Dean, Alabama Polytechnic Ins it 


‘Retired 1943, Died Sept. 1947. For 55 years a distinguished ‘teac 
of History at Auburn. 


W. E. Calhoun, Principal of Montevallo High School, died Dec. 
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| 


FLORIDA 
| 
irles E. Abbott, Professor of Horticulture, University of Florida, died 


Jugust 14, 1947. 

\L. S. Barber, Assistant Professor Zoology, Florida State Univ., died 
tec. 21, 1946. 

lyn Bramlett, Residence Counselor, Florida State University, died 

» September, 1947. 

iP. David, Assistant Professor of Mathematics, University of Florida, 

ed February 9, 1947. 

Linton Duffenbaugh, Dean of College of Arts and Sciences, Florida | 
ate University, died September 15, 1947. 


. Warren D. Longenecker, Chairman of Mathematics Department, 
iversity of Miami, died August 2, 1947. 

“beth Louise McLaughlin, Assistant Professor of Library Training 
‘id Science, Florida State University, died March 4, 1947. 

Herine Raugh, Assistant Professor of Economics and Commerce, Fla. 
sate University, died April 16, 1947. 

® Lillian H. Horning, General Supervisor Charlotte Co., Florida, died 
Wy 22, 1947. 

ir Mary Kevin, Principal of St. Mary’s High School, Miami, died 
tiring the year. 

iid G. Worth, a McCallie boy, Highlands County High Schools, died 
gust 5th, 1947. 

WW. S. Allen resigned as President of Stetson University in Sept. 


ifollowing members of the Faculty of the University of Florida retired 
iiduring the year: 
| J. Tigert, President; Ezra F. DeBusk, William T. Nettles, William 
4} Perry, Arthur P. Spencer, Harry R. Trusler, Claude H. Willoughby, 
thilip O. Yeaton. 


4 


following University of Florida men have been promoted: 

| Constans, Head of Department of Speech, appointed District Governor 
“ Southwest Area Tau Kappa Alpha. 

‘ . Dickey, Department of Speech, was appointed Member of Execu- 
tte Council of Speech Association of America. 

( . Dusenbury, Department of Speech, was appointed Associate Editor 
Players Magazine. 
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Dr. W. W. Ehrman, Professor of Sociology and Natural Science, is ser 
ing as Chairman of Florida Anthropological Association as a membr 
of Administration of Southeastern Archeological Conference and Fello 
of American Anthropological Association. 

W. C. Eubank, Department of Speech, was appointed third Vice Pres 
dent of Speech Association of America, also Director of Forensic } 
Speech Tournaments of the Southern Speech Association. 


L. L. Hale, Department of Speech, was appointed President of Souther 
Speech Association. 

Mrs. Rubylea Hall, Librarian of the Chemistry-Pharmacy Library, 1 
September published “The Great Tide,” a novel dealing with Florid 
now a best seller. 

Dr. John Miller McClachlan, Associate Dean of the College of Arts an 
Sciences, shared in writing a college text book ‘‘Social Control’ pul 
lished in September by Van Nostrand. He has also served on the Boar 
of Directors of Florida Tuberculosis and Health Association, and t 
Florida section of the American Cancer Society. 


w. Ss. Perry retired as Assistant Professor in Department of Physics Febri 
ary Ist. 


O. F. Quackenbush, Assistant Professor of Sociology, served during t 
summer as Supervisor of Program of Graduate Instruction and R 
search in Department of Sociology substituting for Dr. F. Stuart Chapi 
R. E. Tew, Assistant Professor of Department of Speech, was appa 
President of Florida Speech Association. 


Dr. H. P. Carpenter who founded Monteverde Schools 36 years ago r 
tired in June, being succeeded by Dr. Karl Lehmann. 
L. F. Rutledge, Principal of Ft. Myers High School, resigned in ju 


Rev. Wm. J. Harty has become principal of Sacred Heart Academy, 
placing Sister Veronica Mary. ] 


GEORGIA 


Dr. Sheppard W. Foster, President Emeritus of Atlanta Southern Dent 
College, now School of Dentistry of Emory University, died Aug. 161 


Dr. Guy A. Myers, Jr., Clinical Instructor of School of Medicine, me 


Universtiy, died Sept. 24. i; 


Dr. Charles W. Roberts, Associate in Surgery, School of — 


Emory University, died July 28. 


Dr. Henry Cliff Sauls, Associate Professor of Clinical Medicine, 
University, died July 15. 
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(liam Vernon Skiles, Dean Emeritus, Georgia School of Technology, 
ied September ro. 


fSph Meriweather Thrash, President of South Georgia College, died 
q ay 6. 


Edward Kimbrough Turner, Professor Emeritus of Latin, Emory 
niv., cied September 9. 


ph Coachman Wardlaw, Director of Division of General Extension, 
University System of Georgia, died January 24. 


snuel J. Whatley of Emory-at-Oxford, died April 5th. 


Appointments of University System of Georgia: 
‘Raymond R. Paty, Chancellor; A. Hollis Edens, Vice Chancellor for 
‘Education; Harry L. Brown, Vice Chancellor for Agriculture; Ernest 
» Lowe, Director of General Extension; Alvin B. Biscoe, Dean of Fac- 
ities, University of Georgia. 


College Presidents: 


r eorge P. Donaldson, Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College; Lloyd 
. Moll, Middle Georgia College; William S. Smith, South Georgia 


5 | Bieve: W. C. Ward, Georgia Teachers College. 


firements at Emory University: 
‘Dr. George Bachman, School of Medicine; Dr. Clarence Eugene Boyd, 
Professor of Greek, now Professor Emeritus. 


Wpointments at Emory: 

Miss Ada Fort as Associate Dean of the School of Nursing; John A. 
4Dotson as Professor of Education and director of the Division of Teacher 
: ducation; Marion Hines as Professor of Experimental Anatomy and 


esearch Assistant in Physical Medicine; Helmut Kuhn as Professor 
tf Philosophy; Claiborne G. Latimer as Professor of Mathematics; 
Arthur P. Richardson Chairman of the Department of Pharmacology; 
james V. Warren as Chairman of the Department of Physiology and 
Associate Professor of Medicine. 


i 


motions to full Professorships include: 

Harlow W. Ades becomes Chairman of the Department of Anatomy; 
a . Sidney Cottle becomes Professor of Business Asminidtration; Mack 
4 tokes Professor of Christian Doctrine; Victor P. Tabaka becomes Pro- 
itt ssor of Business Administration; R. Hugh Wood becomes Professor 
Nf Clinical Medicine. 
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: 


William Worthington Ensminger, Superintendent of Schools, Harrods- 
burg, died August 1, 1947. At the last commencement exercises of the 
Harrodsburg High School, which took place before his death, the valedic- 
torian of the class paid him an unusual tribute. In part he said, “Mr, 
Ensminger is more than just the head of our schools. To us he is the: 
symbol of all that is finer and better in books, in education, and in life, 
He has given us his best.” 


Ed Filbeck, Principal of Murray High School, died November 8. Mr, 
Filbeck was sponsor of Boy Scouting in West Kentucky, organizing: 
the first troups twenty-two years ago. He was a Mason, a Rotarian, 
and the mayor of his town. 


KENTUCKY 


F. A. Scott, Principal of Paris High School, died during the year. 


Promotion: ; | 
Dr. Walter Alexander Groves was inaugurated the sixteenth presidents 
of Centre College, November 14th. 4 


LOUISIANA | 


Miss Imogene Stone, Professor Emeritus of English Literature, Tulaner 
University, died January 25th. 


George Elliot Williams, an Administrator of Tulane University, die&é 
September 8th. 


Appointments and Promotions at Tulane: 
Appointments: Fred Carrington Cole, Dean of the College of Arts ane 
Sciences; John Henry Stibbs, Assistant Dean of the College of Arts an¢ 
Sciences. . 


Promotions: Leonard Fellows Dean, Professor of English; Maynard J 
Klein, Professor of Choral Music; Monroe Lippman, Professor of Theatre 
and Speech and director of the University Theatre; John J. Morrissey 
to Professor of Music and Director of the University Band and of thd 
University Symphony Orchestra; Robert Wauchope, to Professor 6 
Anthropology; q 


Professor Joseph E. Gibson, Professor of Education at Tulane, resig ne 


to become President of Northwestern State College of Louisiana, @ 
Natchitockes. . 


Achievements of Tulane Member: ? a 
Dr. Russell M. Geer was elected President of Louisiana College Co 
ference; Dr. Harry Miles Johnson has been named the John Madison 


- 
J 
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fletcher Research Professor of Psychology; Dr. Roger P. McCutcheon 
Was elected President of the South Central Modern Language Asso., 

Or. John E. Englekirk was named Vice President of the last mentioned: 
‘Robert M. Lumiansky has been named Editor of the South Central 
i ulletin of the South Central Modern Language Asso.; George E. Sim- 
ons was elected President of the American Society of fouee ras School 
dministration; Dr. Wendell H. Stephenson was named managing 
yiditor of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review; Dr. Fred C. Cole 
Will serve as editorial associate in the last mentioned; Dr. Robert Wau- 
hope has been appointed a Trustee of the Pre-Columbian Fund. 


Mississippi 


. Pelka, Member of the Secondary Commission, died in Dec. 1946. 


| H. Zeigel, Dean of Instruction at Delta State College, Cis 
a iss., died during the summer of 1947. 

' H. Sumrall, Professor of Education at Mississippi College became 
Mean of the Graduate School, Mississippi Southern College, on July 


Education Association in March 1947. 


NortH CAROLINA 


Eugene Clyde Brooks, President Emeritus of N. C. State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, died Oct. 18, 1947. Dr. Brooks was 
resident of the College from 1923 to 1934. 

% Alton C. Campbell also, of N. C. State, the college physician since 
dkg20, died June 12, 1947. 

iss Mary Channing Coleman, head of Physical Education at the Woman’s 
WCollege of the University of N. C., died Oct. 1, 1947. Miss Coleman 
Wis famous for her work in physical education and health not only in 
W. C., but in the entire nation and in Turkey, Greece, Austria, Poland, 
gDenmark, and Germany. 

g Harriet W. Elliott, Dean of women and professor of Political Science 
tht the Woman’s College of the University of N. C., died Aug. 6, 1947. 
iss Elliott became a national figure both in Education and in Politics. 
jDne of her last important assignments was as adviser to the American 
Delegates to the United Nations Educational Conference in London. 
Iss Stella Grogan, Superintendent of the Infirmary at East Carolina 


Weachers College since 1936, died July 25, 1947. 


® 
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Dr. Hiram Tyram Hunter, President of Western Carolina Teachers College: 
died Oct. 9, 1947. Dr. Hunter was a leader in the religious and civi¢ 
life of his state. 

Miss Jessie C. Laird, Associate Professor of French at the Woman’s College: 
of the University of N. C., died June 5, 1947. Miss Laird received twos 
awards from the French Government, one a special educational award: 
and the other for her efforts in French-American relationships. Dr) 
Walter Patten, President of Louisburg College, died March 8, 1947. 
He was awarded honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity by the Univer= 
sity of N. C., in 1928. 

Robert Howard Sherrill, Associate Professor in the School of Commerce, 
University of N. C., died September 25, 1947. +] 

Prof. Edgar H. Stillwell, head of Department of History and Social Science 
at Western Carolina State Teachers College, died Jan. 8, 1947. 

Miss Alice Christine Strong, Teacher of English at Mitchell College, died 
August 7, 1947. 

Alfred Thurber West, Associate Professor of English at Duke University 
died August 16, 1947. He is best known as Director of Duke Players 
and for the formation of the little theatre group in Durham. : 

Dr. Pearl V. Willoughby, Head of the Department of English at Salem 
College ,died September 9, 1947. ‘‘Dr. Willoughby leaves a rich memory 
of influential teaching.” 


Howard E. Rondthaler, President of Salem College, was made a Bishop 
of the Moravian Church on November roth. 


SouTH CAROLINA 


Dr. Edgar Long, Head of Department of English at Erskine College, die 
March 8, 1947. 


Prof. C. C. Newman, Professor of Horticulture at Clemson Agricultura 
College, died December 9, 1946. 


Franklin Sherman, Professor of Entomology and Zoology at Clemson, diec 
June 23, 1947. ; 
The following secondary school teachers in South Carolina died during 
the year: | 
R. I. Barton of Piedmont; Miss Mary T. Brabham, Granville Co.;C. W 
Butt, Union; Dr. Olin B. Cannon, Newberry; B. M. Ellis, Taylor; Mis 
Anette Gertrude Griffin, Irmo; Mrs. Hudson, Colleton Co.; Mrs. Mat 
mie Harrison Jones, Walhalla; T. G. Kniard, York; Miss Julia \ i 
Swain, Gaffney; Miss Alice Price, St. Stephen; A. Bernet Rhett, Char 
leston Co.; Mrs. Vannie Lake Wise, Batesburg. 


| 


| 
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Bee tiéns: 

| B. L. Baker has been promoted to Associate Professor at University of 
5. C.; M. G. Christopherson has been promoted to Prof. of English at 
yiUniversity of S. C.; T. A. Fitzgerald was promoted to Professor, De- 
“partment of Foreign Language at University of S. C.; Dr. D. H. Gil- 
“patrick has become head of the Department of History at Furman; Dr. 
| iH. I. Hunter of Clemson has been promoted to Dean of the School of 
Chemistry and Geology; R. W. Morrison, University of S. C. has been 
oh romoted to Professor of School of Pharmacy; Dr. Paul S. Nickerson 
eof the Citadel has been promoted to Associate Professor in The Depart- 
timent of Education and Psychology; L. L. Smith has been promoted to 
ead of Department of Geology, Minerology, and Geography at the 
University of S. C.; R. M. Stephan of the University of S. C. has been 
romoted to professor of Department of Foreign Language; M. Kershaw 
Walsh has been promoted to head of Department of Psychology and 


\j 


Philosophy, University of S. C.; C. H. Waterfall, of Univ. of S. C. has 


+ H. W. Miller, Dr. A. T. Odell, Dr. Jno. R. Sampey, all of Furman, 
have read papers before the American Philological Association, S. C. 
fistorical Society, S. C. Academy of Science, and American Chemical 
“Bociety. Dr. Miller and Dr. Sampey have had papers accepted by 


(Classical Philology and Journal of Higher Education. 


Cc. A. Haskew to Acting Head of the Department of Chemistry and 
“iPhysics; Alma Bentley to Associate Professor; Emmett Gore to Asso. 
Professor; Mary Calvert to Assistant Professor; Audra Brazelton to 
Assistant Professor; Louisa Duls to Assistant Professor; Annie Sevier 
"to Assistant Professor; Nelle Flinn to Assistant Professor. 


| 
fl 


her S. C. Promotions: 

alph Barban appointed Co. Director in charge of School Planning, 
State Board of Education; J. K. Blum, Principal of Dreher High School 
‘Columbia; Gilbert Bristow, Principal of Wardlaw Junior High School, 
WColumbia; W. J. Castine, Chief Elementary School Supervisor State 
(Board of Education; T. I. Dowling, Director of Instruction, State Board 
thf Education; Miss Katherine Edwards, Consultant in Health, State 
‘Board of Education; C. E. Hencrix, Supervisor of School Attendance, 
State Board of Education; D. L. McCormac, High School Supervisor, 


jhity of S. C.; Dr. R. N. Reeves, Superintendent of Conway Public Schools; 
IMiss Minnie Lee Rowland, Consultant in Primary and Elementary 
JEducation, State Board of Education; C. B. Seaborn, Agent for Negro 
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4 
Schools, State Board of Education; Dr. Ellison M. Smith, Director 9) 
Teacher Certification and Training, State Board of Education. 

i 


TENNESSEE 


Miss Tonnie Payne Duffy, Associate Headmistress of Girls Preparatory} 
School, Chattanooga, died during the year. This school under 
leadership of Miss Duffy and Miss Jarnigan for several years outranke¢: 
all other Southern Association Schools in the high record of its student 
ai College. ‘| 

Dr. Otto Rosenberg, of the Webb School, Department of Modern Languages 
died March 6, 1947. 

Dr. Alexander Guerry, Vice-chancellor of the University of the South 
received from Centre College, the honorary degree of Dr. of Laws. 


The Largest celebration in college circles in Tennessee during the yea 
was the inauguration of Dr. Charles Spurgeon Johnson as the Sixth 
President of Fisk University, the first Negro to hold this important post 
From his very active efforts in behalf of Negro education and for improve; 
ment of race relations, he is well fitted for this task. 


TEXAS 


John W. Calhoun, Acting President of the University of Texas, died Jul 
6, 1947. | 
Miss Lilia M. Casis, Professor of Romance Languages, University of Texas 
died Oct. 18, 1947. : 
Miss Annie Kate Ferguson, Head of Department of Speech, Sul Row 
State Teachers College, died June 1, 1947. | 
Elmer H. Johnson, Industrial Geographer of University of Texas, di a 
June 15, 1947. | 
W. A. Larimer, Associate Professor of Business Administration, — Nort 
Texas State Teachers College, died April 11, 1947. 
William Longino, Head of Department of Foreign Languages at Sa é 
Houston State Teachers College, died July 14, 1947. 
Clifford M. Montgomery, Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Texas, died March 23, 1947. 1 | 


J. T. McNew, Vice President for Engineering at A. & M. College of Te x 
died Dec. 21, 1946. 3 


Frederick B. Plummer, Professor of Petroleum Engineering and Geolog. 3 
in the Bureau of Economic Geology, University of Texas, died Feb. 
1947. 4 
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sjther C. Snider, Professor of Geology, University of Texas, died May 
+ 24, 1947. 

) | P. Walker, Registrar and Professor of Education, Binn Junior College 
died March 1, 1947. 

‘)W. Bingham, Superintendent of South Park Schools, Beaumont, died 
April 22, 1947. 


W. Guinn, Teacher in Edinburg High School, died September 4, 1947. 
eorge A. Smith, Principal of Taylor High School, died July 14, 1947. 


VIRGINIA 


|. Julian A. Burrus, former President Virginia Ploytechnic Institute, 
op ied Jan. 4, 1947. Dr. Joseph L. Jarman, President Emeritus of Farm- 
eWville State Teachers College, died November 15th. Dr. Jarman was 


head of this college for forty-four years. He was elected to member- 


“Former Governor Colgate W. Darden, Jr., was inaugurated October 1st 
Jas the third President of the University of Virginia, succeeding Presi- 
Mident John Lloyd Newcomb, who has been president since 1933; Dr. 
Frank Pell Lewis on November 18th was installed as third President 
(pf Mary Baldwin College, succeeding Dr. L. Wilson Jarman, who is 
Woow President Emeritus; In June Walter S. Newman became President 
Mjof Virginia Polytechnic Institute, succeeding Dr. John R. Hutcheson 
ho became Chancellor. 

| the report for North Carolina Dr. Holland Holton was not overlooked. 
ib r. Holton has been so active in the affairs of this Association that special 
Jattention should be given to him, and we have requested his close friend, 
Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, to take recognition of him. 


| , DR. HOLLAND HOLTON 


By 
J. H. Hicusmiru 


Wt is with a decided feeling of inadequacy that I attempt to make even 
Jbrief response to the resolution which you have passed in paying tribute 
jour departed friend and colleague, Dr. Holland Holton, but I am glad 
speak in praise and appreciation of him whom I esteem so highly and 
those friendship I enjoyed so grealty for many years. 
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Dr. Holton was born in Surry County in 1888, but he was reared i 
Durham. I, too, was reared in Durham and had the good fortune to know 
my friend well, especially during the latter years of his life. He attendedg 
the public schools in Durham where he made a brilliant record. This 
record of rare scholastic achievement was continued at Trinity College, — 

Upon graduation from college Dr. Holton taught in the west Durham. 
High School and later became principal of the school. So distinguishede 
was his work as teacher and principal that he was invited to become Supe} 
erintendent of the Schools of Durham County. After serving success | 
fully as superintendent of schools, having shown unusual ability as a schoob| 
administrator, he went to the University of Chicago for Graduate works 
in Education and received the degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence. 

Then his Alma Mater called him to become professor of Education andy 
director of the Summer School. How magnificently he succeeded is well 
known to all those who were conversant with the situation. He was @ 
man of sound judgment and scholarship; had high professional standards} 
he enjoyed the confidence and respect of school-men everywhere; he was 
truly a Christian gentlemen of impeccable character. Ba 

Dr. Holton was a member of the North Carolina Committee of the Com 
mission on Secondary Schools of our Association. He was, as you kno 
editor of the SouTHERN AssOCIATION QUARTERLY, a position which he 
filled with distinction. He was a member of the North Carolina Colleg 


professional affiliations. His work was characterized by a high ordet 
of excellence. 

Our friend was a consistent member of Duke Memorial Methodis 
Church. He exemplified in his conduct the Christian principle that grea . 
ness comes through ministering and chieftaincy through service. 

His activities were not limited to school and church. His sense of civie 
responsibility was keen and he responded gladly to the opportunity fot 
service. He was chairman of a draft board during World War II an 
devoted himself patriotically and unselfishly to the demands made up 
him. He was really a good citizen. | 

By identifying himself with great causes and institutions, especially b 
building himself into Duke University for which he had genuine passior 
and devotion, Dr. Holton achieved for himself a degree of earthly in 
mortality. By faith in the Redeemer of men, I am confident that h 
acquired a heavenly immortality also. / 

Last Wednesday morning, as the sun rose pushing back the shadows 
of night, symbolic of the conquest of light over darkness everywhere, mys 


dear friend turned his face toward the east to catch the dawn of the eternal 
morning. ; 


Ws. R. WEzs, Chairman 
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REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


ur Auditing Committee has reviewed the audit of the Accounts of the Secretary- 
‘asurer of the Association for the period from December I, 1946 to October 31, 
» Pp epared by Grannis and Associates, Accountants and Auditors, Nashville, 
‘messee. It is our opinion, based on the audit, that the financial records of the 
“pciation have been properly kept in every way. 


of € note with appreciation the accompanying statement of the auditors that the 


“acial records of the Association have been consistently kept in accordance with 
accounting procedures. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. B. HEWELBERG, Chairman 


CARLYLE CAMPBELL 
J. G. Stree 


i NVENTION OF PAST PRESIDENTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


‘he happy thought of President Campbell brought together eighteen 
me twenty-three living Past Presidents of the Association as distinguished 
ejsts of the meeting. Spencer J. McCallie, acting as host, had as his 
Wsts for breakfast, December 3, 1947, sixteen of these former Presidents. 
Wy were in order of incumbency: Clarence B. Wallace, J. Carter Walker, 
im E. Young, Spencer J. McCallie, Leonard T. Baker, Theodore H. 
: k, Horace M. Ivy, Joseph Roemer, Harvey B. Heidelberg, J. Thomas 
| is, C. A. Ives, H. L. Donovan, M. E. Ligon, George D. Humphrey, 
i}; McConnell, William R.Smithey. In addition to these former Presi- 
Mts, the following were also guests at the breakfast: Doak S. Campbell, 
lert J. Geiger, M. C. Huntley, S. J. McCallie, Jr., Francis P. Gaines, 
Whdrich White, C. R. Wilcox, C. R. Endsley, R. F. Thomason. Regrets 
ie read from Charles H. Barnwell, Joseph L. Henderson, Father P. L. 
, M. R. Hinson, Frank L. McVey, all former presidents. 

ief speeches, mostly historical, were made by Messrs. Wallace, dean of 
corps, Baker, Campbell, Donovan, Ives, Jack and McConnell. The 
sensus of all present was that Arkansas must be invited to join the Asso- 


= 


3 
: 


Warted founder, analyzed the sad education situation in the South in 
* and decided to do something about it. He called together represen- 
thes of six standard institutions and organized the Association on three 
Icipal lines of action: 1. To organize southern colleges and schools 


‘\he youthful president of Vanderbilt University, now revered as our 
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for coéperation and mutual assistance. 2. To develop secondary sch 
and cut off this work from the colleges. 3. To elevate the standard 
scholarship and effect uniformity of entrance requirements. 

Chancellor Kirkland declined the presidency, though later it was twics 
given to him by acclamation. He served as secretary and treasurer fo 
thirteen years, but more, he wrote the first constitution and most of th 
principal regulations and rulings of that time. We owe to him the Com 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education and the Commission on See 
ondary Schools. 

The Chancellor had the extraordinary power of discerning the inevitabk 
solution, in Goethe’s phrase, of a problem, and of putting on paper th 
exact formula which was seldom if ever changed by the assembly. Hf 
legal and literary style was flawless. He gave us his wisdom thus 
thirty-two years and our Association became the model of American stam 
dardizing agencies. 

At the annual dinner of the Association that evening a long table i 


Edwin Mims and George H. Denny, who had. arrived during the days 
Each guest had a hand-drawn place card with his name and a map shor 
ing the territory embraced by the Association. Each was introduced b 
President Campbell and presented with a diploma vesting him with “Lif 
membership in the Order of Past Presidents in recognition of outstandin 
service to education.” 
It was stated that of the original group of 1895 only two survive, 
fessor Mims and President Henry N. Snyder, of Wofford College. 


Bert E. Younc — 
Acting as Secretary of the Group 


. 
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GRANNIS AND ASSOCIATES 
Accounts, AUDITORS AND TAx CONSULTANTS 


1004-6-8 STAHLMAN BUILDING 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
November 109, 195 


Dr. Doak S. Campbell, President, 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 


Tallahassee, Florida. 


Dear Sir: 

We have made an audit and examination of the books and records of Dr. A.' 
Geiger, Secretary-Treasurer of the SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, for the period from December 1, 1946 to Octok 
31, 1947. During the course of our audit we examined and tested accounting m 
ords and supporting evidence, and obtained information and explanations from & 
Secretary-Treasurer and from his office staff. | 


’ We examined in detail the cash transactions of the Association, and we con fem 
by obtaining statements from depositories, the cash balance on October 31, 194 
We did not inspect the securities, consisting of U. S. Treasury Bonds, which are 
the custody of Dr. Geiger, deposited for safe-keeping in a lock box at the Union Tr 
Company, St. Petersburg. As disclosed by our report there should be on 
$3,000.00 of bonds. : 


We have carefully reviewed the accounting methods employed by the Secretar 
Treasurer during the period under review. In our opinion, based upon such a 
amination, the accompanying statements of income and expenditures and cat 
balances fairly present, in accordance with accepted principles of accounting, ec 


position of the Association on October 31, 1947. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GRANNIS AND ASSOCIATES § 
_ By J. A. Grannis 


SCHOOLS 


SUMMARY OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES BY FUNDS 
AS OF OCTOBER 31, 1947 


BALANCE 
Funp 11-30-1946 INCOME EXPENDED 
ral Fund (A-1) $ 10,071.16 $ 42,048.13 $ 43,278.26 


“a ission on Curricular 

blems and Research (A-2) 925.39 3,474.61 3,865.14 
efnittee on Approval of 

jpro Schools (A-2) 4,387.49 1,500.00 2,373.79 
®@nission on Work 


Mucation (A-3) 2,000.31 505.00 1,892.08 


ithern Graduate 

ools (A-3) 604.69 3,384.80 3,989.49 
Biry Committee (A-4) (438.55) 438.55 
Pern Study (A-4) 4,416.25 92.75 4,300.00 


Totals $ 21,968.74 $ 51,443.84 $ 50,698.76 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
FOR PERIOD DECEMBER I, 1946 TO OCTOBER 31, 1947 


GENERAL FUND 


e on December 1, 1946 


INCOME 
Dues 

i@prsities and Senior Colleges (164 at $65.00) $ 10,660.00 
af Colleges (60 at $40.00) 2,400.00 
widary Schools 13,200.00 

$ 26,260.00 
: tion Fees $ 3,050.00 
“ist on U. S. Savings Bonds 168.13 
iy Savings Bond redeemed 5,000.00 


d from American Council on 
Jhcation for contribution made in 
il, 1944 1,500.00 
Hid from National Com. on Co- 
ation of Secondary Education 70.00 
al Education Board-Grant 


} Total Receipts 


| Total to be accounted for 
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odperative Study Elementary Educ. —_ 6,000.00 15,788.13 
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NUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 


BALANCE 
10-31-1947 
$ 8,841.03 


534.86 


39513-70 
613.23 


ZERO 
ZERO 


211.00 


$ 13,713.82 


$ 10,071.16 


42,048.13 


$ 52,119.29 
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EXPENDITURES 

Commission on Institutions of Higher Education (A-1a) $ 9,703.48 
Commission on Secondary Schools (A-1a) 9,543-91 
Activities of the Higher Commission (A-1a) 4,871.56 
Coéperative Study in Elementary Education (A-1a) 4,113.23 
The Quarterly-Printing, etc. 6,121.72 
Office of Secretary-Treasurer 1,427.31 
Office of President 17.95 
Contingent Fund 868.77 
Expense of Annual Meeting 619.96 
Association Dues 100.00 
Transfer of Funds to— 

Commission on Curricular Problems and Research 3,474.61 

Work Conference on Higher Education 500.00 

Library Committee Fund 438,55 
Prior Year Bills 1,477.21 


Total Expenditures 


Balance on October 31, 1947 


ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURES 
FOR PERIOD DECEMBER I, 1946 TO OCTOBER 31, 1947 


COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION | 


Salary-Executive Secretary $ 6,000.00 

—Secretary of the Executive Secretary 1,800.00 
Supplies 330.62 
Report Forms and Other Printing 350.00 
Office Rent 300.00 
Committee on Reports and Standards 160.67 
Committee on Junior Colleges 100.54 
Travel 514.79 
Contingent Fund 146.86 

Total 


COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Secretarial Hire 

Library Committee : ae 
Printing Annual Report Blanks 110.00 
Inspection 8,000.00 
Express ; 2 
Stationery for Secretary ioe 
Standing Committee on Standards 96.90 
Certification of Schools 78.65 


Convention Expenses 
Contingent Fund 
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ps 30.00 
tsrams and Telephone 8.30 
oimittee on Evaluation 390.60 

wel in Making Program 48.41 
. Total 


IVITIES OF THE HIGHER COMMISSION 


| Special Studies and Inspection Fees $ 2,634.40 
; Graduate Study 632.36 
«}, Library Check Lists 1,776.30 

~-Less-Sale of Check Lists 171.50 1,604.80 


ly-Executive Secretary $ 1,500.00 
600.00 
lel-Executive Secretary g00.00 
trials and Postage 200.00 
ona Beach Conference 913.23 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
FOR PERIOD DECEMBER I, 1946 TO OCTOBER 31, 1947 


RESEARCH FUND 
iyace on December 1, 1946 per audit $ 925.39 


\ a 
isferred from General Fund 3,474.61 


Total to be accounted for $ 4,400.00 


Gitime Salary of Coérdinating Agent $ 1,000.00 
‘ijtarial Help 1,000.00 


itle Expense 308.75 
lel and Expenses of Executive Committee 808.13 
e] for Codrdinating Agent 91.67 


4) Year Bills 656.59 


Total Expenditures 7 ~ 3,865.14 


$ 9,543.91 


$ 4,871.56 


$ 4,113.23 


COMMISSION ON CURRICULAR PROBLEMS AND 


$ 


534-86 
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COMMITTEE ON APPROVAL OF NEGRO SCHOOLS FUND 


Balance on December 1, 1946 per audit $ 4,387.49 

INCOME 

Dr. J. Henry Highsmith 1,500.00 
Total to be accounted for $ 5,887.49 

EXPENDITURES 

Inspection and Evaluation Geelet 72-43 

Postage 21.00 

Secretarial 350.00 

Stenographic 275.00 

Travel and Per Diem 555-36 
Total Expenditures 2,373.79 
Balance on October 31, 1947 $ 3,513-f 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
FOR PERIOD DECEMBER 1, 1946 TO OCTOBER 31, 1947 


COMMITTEE ON WORK CONFERENCE ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION FUND 


Balance on December 1, 1946 per audit $ 2,000.31 
INCOME 
Transferred from General Fund $ 500.00 
Sale of Pamphlets, etc. 5.00 

Total Receipts 505.00 

Total to be accounted for $ 2,50! 3 
EXPENDITURES A 
A-Contingent: 
Postage $ 35.00 
Printing 568.90 
Secretarial Help * 228.00 
Stationery and Office Supplies 46.10 
Travel 176.34 
Refund to G. E. B. 196.97 $ 1,251.31 
B-Publications-Editorial Fund: 
Printing and Binding $ ©6483 

‘as 53 

Mailing, Postage, and Freight 123.91 
Secretarial Help 33.33 640.77 

Total Expenditures 1,892 


Balance on October 31, 1947 $ 
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| CONFERENCE OF DEANS OF SOUTHERN GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS FUND 
sce on December 1, 1946 per audit $ 604.69 
jral Education Board Appropriation 3,384.80 
Total to be accounted for $ 3,989.49 
ses in connection with Conference 
9)Graduate Work for Negroes-Atlanta $ 1,044.00 
1,050.00 
oad to General Education Board 1,895.49 
| Total Expenditures 3,989.49 
ff Balance on October 31, 1947 | ZERO 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
FOR PERIOD DECEMBER I, 1946 TO OCTOBER 31, 1947 
LIBRARY COMMITTEE FUND 
widraft on December 1, 1946 per audit ($ 438.55) 
4 INCOME 
eeferred from General Fund 438.55 
+ 
| Balance on October 31, 1947 ZERO 
SOUTHERN STUDY FUND 
aéice on December I, 1946 per audit $ 4,418.25 
‘| INCOME 
i | f Southern Study reprints 92.75 
‘| Total to be accounted for $ 4,511.00 
EXPENDITURES 
ts 4,300.00 
}) Balance on October 31, 1947 $ 211.00 
SumMARY OF BANK BALANCES BY FUNDS : 
AS OF OCTOBER 31, 1947 
@ibjies Bank & Trust Company, Rock Hill, S.C. $4,800.00 
amerce Union Bank, Nashville, Tennessee 4,041.03 
: 8,841.03 
Total (B-1) $ 8,84 
hission on Curricular Problems and Research Fund: 534-86 
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Committee on Approval of Negro Schools Fund: 
American National Bank-Hillsboro Branch (B-2) 
Commission on Work Conferences on Higher Education Fund: 
Third National Bank, Nashville, Tennessee (B-2) 
Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools Fund: 
Nashville Trust Company, Nashville, Tennessee (B-2) 
Southern Study Fund: 
Broadway National Bank, Nashville, Tennessee (B-2) 


Total Cash in Banks October 31, 1947 


RECONCILEMENT OF CASH BALANCES 
AS OF OCTOBER 31, 1947 
GENERAL FUND 


Peoptes BANK AND Trust CompaANy-Rock Hui1, S. C. 
Balance per Bank Statement October 31, 1947 


CoMMERCE UNIon BANK-NASHVILLE 
Balance per Bank Statement October 31, 1947 


Add-Deposits in Transit 140.00 
12,238. 
Less-Outstanding Checks: : ee 
No. 780 $ 10.00 
781 136.19 
782 193.00 
784 20.19 
786 181.50 
793 59-70 
795 204.07 
796 119.48 
797 102,49 
798 3,200.00 
799 3,760.04 
800 73.09 
801 88.28 
802 49-73 


8,197.76 


TotTat GENERAL Funp Casu 


ALLOCATION OF GENERAL FUND CASH 


Special Studies and Inspection Fees 

Graduate Study : Sa 
Library Check Lists ae 
Codperative Study in Elementary Education 1,886.77 


Unrestricted Balance 


Total 


5,960.79 


$ 13,713. 


| 


\ 


$ pS ' 


$ 12,098.73 
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RECONCILEMENT OF CasH BALANCES 
AS OF OCTOBER 31, 1947 


9 
~ 


RESEARCH AND COMMITTEE 
) ON APPROVAL OF NEGRO SCHOOLS 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK-HiILtsporo BRANCH 


“ace per Bank Statement October 31, 1947 $ 4,048.56 
)utstanding Checks 


ALLOCATION oF CAsH BALANCE 


Siimittee on Curricular Problems and Research (A-2) $ 534.86 
s@mittee on Approval of Negro Schools (A-2) 3,513.70 


Total as above 


EDUCATION 
Tuirp NATIONAL BANK-NASHVILLE 
ef nce per Bank Statement October 31, 1947 $ 810.20 
#Outstanding Check No. 170 196.97 


20x Cas in Funp 
4 
4 


SCHOOLS 


NASHVILLE TRUST COMPANY 


; 


Wace per Bank Statement October 31, 1947 $ 2,945.49 
Outstanding Checks: No. 225 $ 1,050.00 
226 1,895.49 2,945-49 


Wijx Case In Funp 


Li 
RECONCILEMENT OF CASH BALANCES 
| AS OF OCTOBER 31, 1947 

i 


SOUTHERN STUDY FUND 


Broapway NATIONAL BANK-NASHVILLE 


i 
> 


r 
] 
7 
| 


dice per Bank Statement October 31, 1947 $ 211.00 


{\putstanding Checks 


ijt Cash IN FuND 


COMMISSION ON CURRICULAR PROBLEMS AND 
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$ 4,048.56 


$ 4,048.56 


$ 


$ 


) COMMITTEE ON WORK CONFERENCE ON HIGHER 


613.23 


“)CONFERENCE OF DEANS OF SOUTHERN GRADUATE 


ZERO 


211.00 
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ANALYSIS OF INVESTMENTS 
AS OF OCTOBER 31, 1947 | 


DESCRIPTION NUMBER Amount. 
3% U.S. Treasury Bonds 1951-55 | 
Issued 9-15-1931 85518 J $ 1,000.00 
Redeemable after 9-15-1951 85519 K 1,000.00 
85522 B 1,000.00 Eo 

Total a 000, 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Dr. Albert J. Geiger, Secretary of the Association, made the report of the Exe 
tive Committee, recommending: 


1. That the report of the Commission on Institutions of High Education 
amended) be adopted. (See pages 216-240). 


Pa ee 


2. That the report of the Commission on Secondary Schools be adopted. c e 
pages 167-211). 


3. That the report of the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research D 
adopted. (See pages 244-304). 


4. That the report of the Committee on approval of Negro Schools be aden 
5. That the report of the Board of Publications be adopted. 
6. That the following budget be adopted. 


BUDGET—NOVEMBER 1, 1947 TO OCTOBER 31, 1948 


Estimated Receipts 


Cash Balance in General Fund as of October 31, 1947...$ 8,841.03 
Earmarked Funds 


(1) Special studies and inspection fees 415.60 
(2) Coédperative Study of Elementary 
Education 1886.77 2,302.37 
Unrestricted Balance... Veen tor eeee ste oe eee $ 6,5 8 
Estimated Annual Dues (Secondary Schools)........... 13,4) 0 
Estimated Annual Dues (Higher Institutions)........... 20,450. 
Cash Balance of Commission on Curricular Problems and 4 
Research 7s. 2328: Bas ee ee 4. 

Balance from Southern Study Fund... ..............-. att. 
Interest on Investinents x72 (ee ee 135 
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Estimated Expenditures 
‘mission on Institutions of Higher Education........ 15,200.00 
Bion on Secondary Schools... ..0.. 20.06. ness 12,665.00 
#mission on Curricular Problems and Research. ..... 4,900.00 
Meee oceretary- Lreasurer.. o.oo ne os eee eee 1,500.00 
(REIGN ah oS ee ee a ee Se 150.00 
BEER NLCCLL Dore ci tne, Oe, So aloha tinea 1,000.00 
eee NTS. Sa gst oak wat oe Gen Dee 3.500.00 
|mittee on Approval of Negro Schools.............. 500.00 
dh, |merican Council on Education. ............... 100.00 
ee ODOC No ote Ok wie seca awe 1,804.52 
41,319.52 


(Two sections of a report of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation were amended by the Executive Committee, presented by the Execu- 
tive Committee to the Association and approved by the Association. These 
were: (1) Resolution—dealing with Accreditation of Graduate Instruction 
(2) Resolution—dealing with Morehead State Teachers College. These two 
sections, as amended by the Association, read as follows:) 


RESOLUTION ON GRADUATE INSTRUCTION AS AMENDED BY 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE ASSOCIATION AND 
PASSED BY THE ASSOCIATION 


DECEMBER 3, 1947 


ithe report of the Committee on Accreditation of Graduate Instruction, and 
inmend that the principles and standards therein stated constitute a basis of 
le consideration. ‘That the Association authorize the Executive Committee 
diovide, through the Commission on Curricular problems and Research, and in 
Weration with the Commission on Secondary Schools for a study of the opportuni- 
Sheeds resources and status of graduate and professional work in white and col- 
Hiinstitutions in the South and to accept grants for this purpose.” 


THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
ON MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

AS AMENDED BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

OF THE ASSOCIATION AND APPROVED BY THE ASSOCIA- 


TION 


tie Executive Council recommends to the Commission that on receipt of report 
e State of Kentucky has adopted the projected changes in the laws relative to 
Ws of Control of state institutions of Higher Education, an application for re- 
jiction will be accepted from Morehead State Teachers College and a special 
of the institution will be undertaken. On the basis of this special study the 
tion will be considered for restoration to membership at the next annual meet- 


the Association in December, 1948. 
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“With respect to this item of the Report of the Commission of Institutions on High 
Education, an appeal has been made to the Executive Committee, the substan 
of this appeal being that the institution be restored to membership upon eviden 
of the removal of the conditions specifically mentioned in the action taken whe’ 
the institution was dropped from membership. 

“Believing that the purpose of the Association will have been achieved, the Execs 
tive Committee recommends that when the Higher Commission, through its inspey 
tion, has secured evidence that the specific deficiences referred to have been removes 
it shall notify the chairman of the Executive Committee of the Association who ¢ 
hereby empowered to present the matter to the Executive Committee of the Ass 
ciation for action. 

“Tt is further recommended by the Executive Committee that the study of 
institution by the Commission on Institutions on Higher Education be complet 
so that action may be finally taken by the Executive Committee of the Associatiy 
before the close of the 1947-1948 school year.” 


A RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE AFFILIATION OF THE STAT i 
OF ARKANSAS WITH THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


_ For the past twenty-three years the Southern Association of Colleges and Secony 
ary Schools has been composed of institutions in eleven Southern States. D 
this period of time the problems and concerns of education crossed many state lint 
Regardless of the fact that during this time the educational institutions in Arkans 
have not been members of the Southern Association of Colleges and Seconda: 
Schools, she has always been considered a part of the work conferences and region¢ 
planning of the Southern area. Various educational activities composed of grou 
with similar interests have worked together for the common good of all the statiz 
On many occasions, groups from the twelve states including Arkansas have cross 
state lines for combining resources and obtaining help from each other. 


The economic, social, and educational problems of these 12 states as a region a 
of paramount interest to our governors and other state officials. The need the 
fore, for regional planning becomes evident to groups which are concerned W. 
educational, social, and economic progress. 


The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, therefore, exten 
to Arkansas, through its governor and commissioner of education, an invitation | 
its colleges and secondary schools to become an integral part of the Southern Assoc 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools with all privileges and without restrict 
to any of its high schools and colleges which are eligible for membership in the Sou 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and are now members of aa 


ganization similar to the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Scho 


The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools also wlecomes 4 
request for information or aid from the Commissioner of Education of Arkat 


ee er ee ae 


States composing the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
The resolution was adopted. 


ee 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


¢e Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools expresses its apprecia- 
Wor the services of President Doak S. Campbell and for the stimulating program 
m he and his associates have provided. 


} are grateful to Superintendent Omer Carmichael and his committee on Re- 

#n and Entertainment for the very excellent provision which they have made 

whe Association. We express our obligation to the City of Louisville and the or- 

®ations which have worked together as hosts to the Association, to the press for 

viverage of the Association’s meetings, and to the Brown Hotel for the use of its 
tent facilities. 


uile the Association must naturally concern itself with the mechanics of educa- 
puit is gratifying to see how the problems of education in the South are being at- 
«a through studies which take into consideration the entire social structure. This 
strated by the extent to which the Association has begun to draw upon the 
igs of such researches as have been carried on by groups like the Committee on 
“gern Regional Studies and Education, the Southern Conference on Teacher 
Mation, the Southern Rural Life Council, Southern States Work Conference and 
southern Conference on Elementary Education. The study of elementary edu- 
fA represents a significant broadening of the scope of the work of the Association, 
in emphasis on the entire range of the program which should be encouraged. 


s broadening of interest and realistic approach to education could be illus- 
syil by the work of each commission, but the study of elementary education is 
ere both because it is significant and because it has occupied a large and de- 
il place in the program of this session. 
nile this has been one of the most largely attended sessions of the Association 
“avhile the program has been crowded ,the work has been carried on with marked 
sWony and unity of purpose. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Umpurey LEE 
W. T. RowLAND 
Frep C. SMITH 


WESOLUTION OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE IN RE. THE 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY 


Yen years ago the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
biished the SourHERN AssocIATION QUARTERLY and during these years its able 
: istinghished editor has been the late Dr. Holland Holton of Duke University. 
Sade the QuarRTERLY a dignified and stimulating organ through the channels of 
the proceedings of the Association were recorded. Under his effective leader- 
e QuaRTERLY became a forum for the discussion of pertinent and pressing 
n educational problems. 

Executive Committee of the Southern Association wishes to record its ap- 
tion of the services Dr. Holton rendered the Association as editor of the Quar- 
and desires to have a copy of this fornal resolution sent to Mrs. Holton and 


— 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
FOR THE YEAR 1947 


Your Committee on Nominations has the following report to make: 

It recommends for President of the Association, President R. F. Poole of Clem: 
College. : ; 

For Vice-President, Mark Godman, Supervisor of High Schools, State Depa 
ment of Education, Kentucky “gist 

For Second Vice-President, Professor Roscoe E. Parker of the University of Tenmpy, 
see 

For Executive Committee: 

Dean E. B. Robert of Louisiana State University 

President Guy H. Wells of Georgia State College for Women 


of 


Respectfully submitted, 


G. W. Forp 

Hos GrAy 

R. J. Koonce 

ANDREW C. SmirTu, S. J. 
ALEXANDER GUERRY, Chair) 


held in the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, Monday, October 13, 1947, at 3if 
P.M. Those present were: President Doak S. Campbell, President Goodrich 
White, Frank E. Jenkins, Registrar W. L. Mayer and Albert J. Geiger. : 
After considerable discussion as to the advisability of continuing the Associate 
Publication as a QUARTERLT or One Volume of Annual Proceedings, there 
motion by Registrar Mayer that we discontinue the publication of the Sourm 
ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY as of the end of Volume 11 and that we recommend to 
Executive Committee and through them to the Association the publication of 
Annual Volume of Proceedings. This motion was seconded by Dr. White and ¢ 
ried unanimously. 
Dr. Jenkins moved that the Publication Board express its appreciation for Dr. Hi 
ton and his fine work as Editor of the QuaRTERLY. Motion was seconded by 
White and carried. Motion was made by Registrar W. L. Mayer that we infor 
Duke University Press of the intention regarding the discontinuance of the Que 
TERLY and the publication of One Volume of Proceedings. Seconded by Dr. Jenkh 
Motion carried. Dr. White moved that the Secretary investigate printing costs 
the Proceedings. Dr. Jenkins seconded the motion. Carried. Dr. Mayer m 
that the President and Secretary prepare a tentative outline of budget for print 
and distributing Proceedings. Seconded by Dr. White. Carried. 2 | 
At the annual meeting of the Association in Louisville, the above recomment 
tion of the Board on Publications was transmitted to the Executive Committee. 
Executive Committee went on record as favoring the discontinuance of the Sour. 
ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY and publishing in its place an Annual Volume of Pre 
ings. The recommendation of the Executive Committee then went to the Ge 
Association in its annual business session where it was approved unanimously 


ALBERT J. GEIGEE 


Organized in April, 1912 


Je Commission on Secondary Schools was created by the Association 


r scaloosa, Alabama, November, 1911. It was organized at Nashville, 
essee, April, 1912, with Joseph S. Stewart, Chairman, and Bert E. 
fg, Secretary. Its first annual meeting was held at Spartanburg, South 
ina, November, 1912. A complete list of the officers and meeting- 
} appears on page 62 of the SouTHERN AssOcIATION QUARTERLY for 
Wary, 1937. The meetings and officers since 1936 have appeared an- 
# in the proceedings number of the QuarTerty. Since 1942 they 
meen as follows: 

ij2—Memphis, Tennessee. J. B. Bassich, S. J., Chairman; Frank C. 
hs, Secretary. 

3*—No Meeting. Officers continued for 1944. 

4-45 *—No meeting. Officers continued for 1945. 

a -46—Memphis, Tennessee. R. R. Vance, Chairman; Frank C. 


-47—Memphis, Tennessee. Mark Godman, Chairman; Frank C. 
47-48—Louisville, Kentucky. W. D. Nixon, Chairman; Frank C. 


OFFICERS 1948-49 


Manan: Fred M. Alexander, Director of Secondary Education, State 
artment of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 

ihairman: W. D. Nixon, University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
sh Carolina. 

Wry: Frank C. Jenkins, American Red Cross, 230 Spring St., N.W., 
Mata 3, Georgia. 


MEMBERS 

Term 
ALABAMA Expires 
December 

@j Spencer, Chairman, Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
Department of Education, Montgomery 1950 
e J. Going, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham 1948 
ddle, President, Judson College, Marion 1949 
, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 1949 

Abert Gattman, Principal, Saint Bernard High School, St. 
1950 


mm Hicks, Principal, Chilton County High School, Clanton 1950 
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FLORIDA Expij 

Decem) 

W. T. Edwards, Chairman, Florida State University, Tallahassee I 
James A. Shanks, Principal, Gadsden County High School, Quincy 1 
Ed Henderson, State Department of Education, Tallahassee 


Hazen E. Nutter, University of Florida, Gainesville 1¢ 
Father Raphael, St. Leo College Preparatory School, St. Leo 1d 
Carl GC. Strode, Principal, Sarasota High School Sarasota, 1¢) 
GEORGIA 
Fred Ayers, Chairman, Superintendent, Fitzgerald High School, | 
Fitzgerald IC} 


W. Homer Drake, Superintendent and Principal of Schools, Newnan 

W. E. Pafford, High School Supervisor, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Atlanta 

O. C. Aderhold, Dean, College of Education, University of Georgia, 

Athens 

H. P. Miller, Emory University, Atlanta 

E. L. Wright, Headmaster, Darlington School, Rome 


KENTUCKY 


M. E. Ligon, Chairman, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Russell E. Helmick, Principal, Holmes High School, Covington I 
W. B. Jones, Professor of English, Georgetown College, Georgetown 1 
Robert B. Clem, Shawnee High School, Louisville t 
Mark Godman, Supervisor of High Schools, State Department of 
Education, Frankfort ot 
W. R. Nelson, Headmaster, Millersburg Military Institute, Millers- | 
burg I 
LOUISIANA 


G. W. Ford, Chairman, Principal, Lake Charles High School, Lake | 
Charles - 
Homer L. Garrett, Professor of Secondary Education, Louisiana — 
State University, Baton Rouge 
Grover C. Koffman, Principal, Byrd High School, Shreveport : 
Claude J. Stallworth, Jesuit High School, New Orleans 
Howard Turner, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette 


J. E. Williams, Supervisor of High Schools, State Department of — 
Education, Baton Rouge 
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| Term 
| MISSISSIPPI Expires 
| December 

»9 Touchstone, Chairman, Director of Instruction, State Depart- 
teat of Education, Jackson 1950 
“4 Crain, Superintendent of Schools, Clinton 1948 
=, James, Superintendent of Schools, Drew 1949 
| Haynes, Millsaps College 1950 
| 2 Murphy, University of Mississippi 1950 
saVandiver, Chamberlain-Hunt Academy, Port Gibson 1950 

NORTH CAROLINA 

jory Highsmith, Chairman, Director, Division of Instructional 
Svice, State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh 1949 
sfarson Ryan, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 1948 

Wes F. Carroll, Jr., Superintendent, High Point High School 
ogh Point 1949 
‘Johnson, Principal, Rocky Mt. High School, Rocky Mt. 1948 
))H. Campbell, President, Campbell College, Buie’s Creek 1950 
6§ Proctor, Duke University, Durham 1950 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

©) Crow, Chairman, Dean, School of Education, University of 
; ith Carolina, Columbia 1949 
8% Strohecker, Principal, Boys High School, Charleston 1948 
$4 Anderson, Principal, Greenville High School, Greenville 1949 
oh th G. Kuehner, Coker College, Hartsville 1950 
fa F. Risher, Headmaster, Carlisle Military School, Bamberg 1950 

Yon McCormac, State High School Supervisor, State Depart- 
sibf Education, Columbia 1950 

TENNESSEE 

“Vance, Chairman, Director, Division of Public Schools (High), 
ie Department of Education, Nashville 1949 

. Meadows, Professor of Secondary Education, Tennessee 
Hitechnic Institute, Cookeville 1948 
Wiliott, Principal, Whitehaven High School, Whitehaven 1949 

wiamer, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Ten- 
Bite, Knoxville - 1949 
Welson, Principal, Central High School, Charanooes 1950 
Ragsdale, Principal, Columbia Military Academy, Columbia 1950 
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TEXAS Exp) 
Dece fel 


Gordon Worley, Chairman, Chief Supervisor of High Schools, State 
Department of Education, Austin Ie 

Bryan Dickson, Superintendent, San Angelo Public Schools, San 
Angelo Ie 


R. M. Hawkins, President, Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine 1 

Hob Gray, Professor of Secondary Education, The University of 
Texas, Austin re} 

John La Salle McMahon, President of Our Lady of the Lake Coliege, | 
San Antonio 

T. P. Baker, Principal, Austin High School, Austin 


VIRGINIA 


B. L. Stanley, Principal, Harrisonburg High School, Harrisonburg 

George J. Oliver, Head, Department of Education, College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg { 

Lamar R. Stanley, Principal, Newport News High School, Newport 
News a 

Fred M. Alexander, Director of Secondary Education, State De- — 
partment of Education, Richmond 

Edmund J. Lee, Headmaster, Chatham Hall, Chatham 

Raymond B. Pinchbeck, University of Richmond 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 
Zebulon Judd, Dean of Education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, — 
Auburn, Alabama 4 
Howell Watkins, Supervising Principal, Palm Beach High School, 1 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
C. J. Cheeves, Superintendent and Principal, Gainesville, Georgia 1 
Spencer J. McCallie, Headmaster, McCallie School, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee i 
J. B. Golden, Superintendent of Schools, Bonham, Texas 
Walter C, Jetton, Tilghman High School, Paducah, Kentucky & 
I. E. Ready, Principal, Hugh Morson High School, Raleigh, North | 
Carolina aw 


H. L. Frick, Professor of Education, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, | 
South Carolina 

Joseph R. Griggs, Superintendent of Schools, Huntsville, Texas 

E. B. Broadwater, Principal, Jefferson Senior High School, Roanoke, — 
Virginia 7 

H. G. Robinson, Principal, Homer High School, Homer, Louisiana 

S. A. Brasfield, State Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi 
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STANDING COMMITTEES 


I. PROGRAM 
WA. Alexander, Chairman: W. D. Nixon; Frank C. Jenkins 
II. LIBRARY 


Wry Highsmith, Chairman; C. H. Stone, W. L. Spencer, Mrs. Frances 
er Spain, W. H. Shaw, R. R. Vance 


Ill. STANDARDS 


+ Pafford, Chairman; Clarence J. Going, Carl C. Strode, Russell E. 
‘nick, Claude J. Stallworth, T. N. Touchstone, W. Carson Ryan, 
HF. Risher, R. R. Vance, Joseph R. Griggs, E. B. Broadwater 


WY. CENTRAL REVIEWING COMMITTEE FOR PUBLIC 
i SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


OnE YEAR 
Carolina: D. Leon Texas: Gordon Worley 
dcCormac Virginia: Fred M. Alexander 


Two YEARS 


a W. L. Spencer Florida: Howell Watkins 
| Georgia: Fred Ayers 


THREE YEARS 


tky: Mark Godman | Mississippi: ‘T. N. Touchstone, 

| Chairman 
Maa: J. E. Williams North Carolina: J. Henry 
: | Highsmith 


MICENTRAL REVIEWING COMMITTEE FOR PRIVATE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


One YEAR 


Rev. Lambert Gattman Mississippi: J. S. Vandiver 
Kentucky: W. R. Nelson 


Two YEARS 
Father Raphael South Carolina: James F. Risher 


a: Howard Turner Texas: Hob Gray 


THREE YEARS 
O. C. Aderhold Tennessee: Spencer J. McCallie 
Jarolina: Leslie H. Virginia: Edmund J. Lee 


0 pbell 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


I. COMMITTEE ON USE OF THE EVALUATIVE CRITERIA (¢ 
THE COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STANDARDS 


Hob Gray, Chairman; Gordon Worley, W. L. Spencer, Lamar R. Star ‘ 
W. E. Pafford, G. W. Ford, S. A. Brasfield, J. Henry Highsmith, W.i 
Nixon, John L. Meadows, W. T. Edwards, M. E. Ligon 


II. COMMITTEE TO STUDY HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEG 
GUIDANCE AND COLLEGE FRESHMAN ACHIEVEMENT 
Robert B. Clem, Chairman; Paul Terry, Fred M. Alexander, J. J. Dela 
J. E. Williams 
III. COMMITTEE ON LATIN AMERICAN RELATIONS. 1 


Frank C. Jenkins, Chairman; W. L. Spencer, W. T. Edwards, W. E. Paffor 
Joseph B. Bassich, Orin F. Crow, M. E. Ligon 


», Report of the Commission on Secondary 


Schools 


By FRANK C., JENKINS, Secretary 


froximately 400 persons were in attendance. Father Joseph B. Bassich, 
Loyola University, New Orleans, gave the invocation. 

, the request of the Chairman, the Secretary of the Commission an- 
‘Mhced the appointment of the following Routine Committees: 


ROUTINE COMMITTEES 


APPEALS 


AUDITING 
D. Strohecker, South Carolina, Chairman; James A. Shanks, Florida; 


iH 


| }. B. Jones, Kentucky 
BUDGET 


NOMINATIONS 


; . Frick, South Carolina, Chairman; P. H. Dagneau, Georgia; Robert 
9 Clem, Kentucky; W. C. Pressly, North Carolina; S. E. Nelson, Ten- 


RESOLUTIONS 


We. Ligon, Kentucky, Chairman; Hazen E. Nutter, Florida; Fred M. 
siexander, Virginia 

‘W\llowing the appointment of Routine Committees, the Executive Secre- 
‘of the Commission, Frank C. Jenkins, was asked to report for a tempo- 
@icommittee, appointed at the Natural Bridge, Virginia meeting in Au- 
=i) concerning a request to the Commission on Secondary Schools to 
sii with the American Council on Education in the stimulation and ac- 
iting of a number of schools in Latin America. 


action of the Executive Committee of the Association, the partial meetings held 
4 the war were counted as regular meetings in order to avoid confusion of dates. 
Ssbage 262, May issue of the QUARTERLY, 1946). These meetings did in fact carry on 
is fork of the Association according to the Constitution.—Editor. 
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REPORT OF LATIN-AMERICAN SCHOOLS COMMITTEE 
FRANK C. JENKINS 


According to a long-time agreement among regional accrediting agencies th 
Southern Association has accredited schools in Latin America. At present thre 
Latin American schools are accredited by this Association. They are Amerie 
Grammar and High Schools, Buenos Aires, Argentina; American School Foundation 
Mexico, D. F.; and Lago Community High School, Aruba, Netherlands, West Indie) 
It has been the responsibility of the secretary of this Commission to send applicatiol 
blanks, copies of standards and other materials to these interested schools and to ai 
range for direct contacts with applying schools whenever possible. 


The growing interest of a number of schools and the desire of our Department ¢) 
State to stimulate closer relations with our Latin American neighbors has resulis! 
in the posing of a problem that should be called to the attention of this Commissi¢ 
and of the Association. The Department of State has entered into a contract wit 
the American Council on Education and has provided extensive funds for bringin) 
these schools into closer relationship with our schools. ‘The American Council § 
up a committee on Inter-American Schools Service. Its secretary, Dr. Roy Tast 
Davis, and the president of the American Council, Dr. Zook, asked the help of tf 
Southern Association in stimulating and accrediting Latin American schools. 


It is recommended that: 


(1) That a committee on Latin American relations be appointed by the Chairma 
of the Commission on Secondary Schools for a term of three years, to investigate th 
status of South American Schools which are interested in securing recognition by th 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


(2) That this committee be given authority to secure information as a basis for work 
ing with these schools by correspondence and by visitation when the approp: 
time arrives. 


(3) That, while it is reasonably certain that other agencies will provide funds fo 
this project, the Southern Association appropriate $500.00 to take care of expensér 
which will be incurred by this committee in the prosecution of its work during thi 
current year. 


The report was approved unanimously by the Commission, and the fo 
lowing Committee on Latin-American Relations was appointed by 
Chairman of the Commission: Frank C. Jenkins, Chairman ; W. L. Spen 
W. T. Edwards, W.’E. Pafford, Joseph B. Bassich, Orin F, Crow, M 
Ligon. 

The next item on the program was a symposium on Promising Practices is 
Secondary Education. The Chairman of each State Committee of the G 
mission presented promising practices in secondary education in his st 
There was one exception. Dr. M. E. Ligon, State Chairman for Kentue 
introduced Dr. Frank G. Dickey who made the presentation for Kentuc 
The presentation of each State Chairman follows. t 
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PROMISING DEVELOPMENTS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
| IN ALABAMA 


| W. L. SPENCER 


4 Education in Alabama received financially a fine “shot in the arm” August 
» 1947 when the Income Tax Amendment was passed and generous appropria- 
© tions were made for education by our Governor and Legislature. Average 
) salaries for teachers in Alabama of $1,800 or more resulted. In consequence, 


) the following results came about: 


(1) A fine improvement in teacher morale, 

(2) Teachers are disposed to get more and better professional training, 

(3) Teachers and the importance of education are receiving more geniune 
and dignified recognition, 

(4) Our people in general expect better outcomes from our school activities; 
this expectation seems more intelligent and more specific, 

(5) Teachers are now “on the spot” as never before; they are aware of this 
fact and accept it, 

(6) It is generally realized that there is no place now for the little teacher. 


ij Improvement of instruction is getting more attention than ever before—both 
“ifrom teachers and administrators. 


44 Our schools are becoming community schools and are trying to be “‘schools for all 
the people.” 


s#School libraries are getting more attention and interest in them is more intelli- 
gent. 


3 |Principals’ Discussion Groups are being organized over the state more exten- 
/4sively than ever before—are enthusiastic and active. 


ition of Student Councils; organization of a State Association of Student Councils 
fiiseems likely to come about by the end of this school year. 


@ilnterest in curriculum study is developing more widely than before. Current 
istory is receiving more attention than formerly—although the State Com- 
nittee feels that Current History deserves far more attention than has been 
‘riven it thus far. 

e State Committee has listed these as some of the most significant develop- 
jnts, but it insists that this list is by no means complete. 


ERT ON PROMISING PRACTICES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
| IN FLORIDA 


W. T. Epwarps 


‘lida, too, has profited greatly from recent school legislation passed in the 1947 
}. Of great value in planning for proper instructional programs is the provision 
| months of service by teachers. Practically all schools held from one to three 
pre-planning sessions during which time school philosophies, working re- 
hips, and curricular problems were discussed. 
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The elementary and secondary pupils are now to receive 180 days of instructio 
exclusive of registration periods, holidays, etc. The problem of length of term with 
the limits set by the standards is, therefore, no longer a problem in Florida. 

Since librarians who hold a B. S. in L. S. degree in addition to the regular Bache 
lors degree are counted as having training equivalent to a Master’s degree, and sine 
the state apportioning scale reflects a $450 differential between those with this tra n 
ing and those with four years of training, Florida has been able to secure trained 
librarians in all but two of its secondary schools. 

Vocational education which formerly could not expand beyond the ceiling fixe 
by legislative appropriations earmarked for such programs now has been placed or 
an instruction unit basis. ‘The average daily attendance required for a “teach 
unit” is now the same in elementary as in secondary schools. This means a grea 
deal in the long run toward upgrading the efficiency to be found in elementary schools 
thereby improving the possibility of improving the product of the secondary schog 

It is a splendid thing to have in the standards of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools the requirement that schools report annually on efforts to improve instruct: 
tion. Reports reveal that as many as 25 per cent of the 129 accredited schools it 
Florida are giving attention to the following phases of instruction: (1) visual aids 
(2) guidance, (3) school facilities (particularly the library) and their use, (4) testing 
programs, (5) sharing departmental plans, (6) enrichment of pupil activities 
(7) faculty committee planning for instructional improvement, (8) health, (9) pr 
lic information and service, (10) functionalizing the curriculum. 

Other items reported by a significant number of schools deal with: school policy 
handbooks, school lunch programs, school philosophy, resource-use studies, pt 
handbooks, work experience, youth studies, socio-economic trends, coéperat 
definition of good teaching-learning situations, follow up of graduates, reorganizin} 
instruction in the junior high school, and writing laboratories. 

Florida is going to do more in the future about the use of the Evaluative Criteria 
The state committee has adopted a policy not to consider any school for recommenda 
tion to membership during 1948-49 unless the applying school uses the Evalu 
Criteria during the spring of 1947-48 and is visited by a committee before the 
of the 1947-48 session or early in the 1948-49 session. Further, it is plann 
re-evaluate all member schools within the next five-year period; the chairman ha! 
been instructed to attempt to get 20 per cent of the member schools to volunteei 
for evaluation during 1948-49. ; 

It is recognized that the annual reports on instructional progress filed this 
are brief and in some cases offer little clue as to what is really happening. Flori 
is going to encourage careful evaluation and planning in its member schools so t 
truly adequate programs may be developed from the promising beginnings nov 
being noted. i 


PROMISING PRACTICES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION IN GEORG 
FRED AYERS 


When we consider the many problems facing public education, we are often 
clined to become pessimistic. But when we stop to analyze and to evaluate the] 
gress that has been made during the last decade, we find that we have reasons t¢ 
optimistic, for we see that we are making more progress than we realize. 


I shall enumerate what we consider are some promising practices in secon 
education in Georgia. 
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st Requirement of 60 A. D. A. for Accrediting 
The Georgia Accrediting Commission and other school leaders of our state have 
IS spalized that we have ee too many four-year high schools with an enrollment 
“anging as low as 20 or 30 pupils. It is obvious that small high schools cannot 
» ffer an adequate program. 
a Several years ago the Georgia Accrediting Commission notified the schools of 
‘sur state that beginning with the 1946-1947 term, no high school in Georgia with 
at ‘ss than 60 A. D. A. would be accredited. The Georgia Association of School 
idministrators in their annual meeting this fall endorsed the action taken by the 
oF reorgia Accrediting Commission and in a resolution recommended that the aver- 
ze daily attendance for an accredited high school in Georgia be placed at 100 


‘jie operation of a twelve-year system. The majority of the schools of our state 
re now in the transition period working toward a twelve-year program for every 
system in our state. This is a change that is promising and is perhaps one of the 
t host forward steps that the schools of Georgia have taken. 


etchool Association. This is a well-regulated organization whose principal work 
to supervise all athletic contests of schools, 

4 Two years ago the Georgia High School Association employed a full time execu- 
“aive secretary and this office is now functioning in a highly efficient manner. In 
iq e office of our executive secretary, there is a complete file of every athlete in 
f ery accredited secondary school in our state. It is now practically impossible 
j i a high school in Georgia to play an ineligible player or engage in other illegal 


4 actices in any phase of their athletic program. 


Vv. More Emphasis On Music ‘ 
+) Realizing that music in some form should have a prominent place in the life of 


\). Health and Physical Education 

13| ‘A survey of the high schools of our state reveal that our schools are becoming 
jjore and more conscious of the importance of a functional health and physical 
Silucation program for all pupils. 

“| Our school leaders and our people are demanding physical education programs 
‘thd athletics for all, rather than a select few. Each year finds an increasing number 
1} our schools employing full time physical education directors for both boys and 


4] We are making progress in our state in a program ne guidance. Several years 
‘io a full time guidance director was added by the State Department of Educa- 
q on. Under his leadership many of our schools are now adding guidance counsel- 
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VII. Community Participation — 
We are becoming more conscious in our state that a well-planned, vitalized | 


secondary program, that will meet the needsof pupils and the entire community, - 
should be the work not only of the school people of our state, but also of the citizens : 
of the various communities. We are striving to secure the participation of all the” 
people of a community in planning a school program. 


VIII. Serving the Community Through the School 

The school leaders of our state are becoming increasingly conscious that the > 
activities of a school should extend far beyond the classroom and should include - 
various services that will affect the entire population of a community. We are © 
finding an increasing number of community canning plants and freezer lockers 
operated by the schools. These and similar agencies are becoming a part of the | 
school program for a community. 


IX. Visiting Teacher § 

The visiting teacher program was inaugurated by the State Department of | 
Education several years ago. The State of Georgia has a compulsory school-at- - 
tendance law, and the enforcement of this law is one of the primary objectives of the ~ 
visiting teacher program. However the services of the visiting teacher are much | 
broader and more varied than merely checking school attendance. Practically » 
every county and independent school system in the State of Georgia now employs” 
a visiting teacher. | 

In addition to her work with attendance, the visiting teacher also makes many — 
other contributions: (1) The visiting teacher makes a fine contribution 
the guidance program, (2) It is the responsibility of the visiting teacher to keep a 
continuing, correct census card on every family within the limits of the schoo 
system, (3) The visiting teacher serves as a connecting link between the school | 
and the home and is able to discover and assist in solving many problems that would | 
never be discovered by a classroom teacher. ii 
X. Teacher Retirement 

Since January 1, 1945, the Teachers’ Retirement System of Georgia has been | 
in operation. Since that date, every teacher entering any school system in the 
State of Georgia has become a member of the Retirement System. This law has 
given our teachers a greater feeling of security, which has added to their morale 
and, consequently, to their efficiency as teachers. . 


I am sure that you will agree that it is not possible for me to make a very com- 
plete report concerning practices in secondary education in the State of Georgia in 
a period of five minutes, but I have tried to indicate what we consider are some of 
the most promising practices in our state today. 


PROMISING PRACTICES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY 
FRANK G. Dickry . 


All the peoples of the world are facing a new era of living together as a result 0 
wartime lessons and scientific developments. The secondary schools cannot expec 


“ 


to help educate youth to live in this age of airplanes, rockets, and atomic fission when 
outdated methods of instruction are being used. Since it would be impossible te 
review all of the promising practices found in individual secondary schools of thi 
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‘te, we will attempt merely to point out some of the more significant trends in 
yntucky secondary education—trends which will help us meet the needs of our age 
re adequately. 

{t seems that we might group these significant and promising practices in Kentucky 
ondary schools into three broad areas: first, practices concerned with identifying 
needs of boys and girls; second, practices concerned with providing for those 
ds; and third, those practices concerned with evaluating the programs which are 
ier way. 

et us first consider some promising practices in the area of determining the needs 
youth. Within the past year the State Department of Education in Kentucky 
» required that every high school in the state make a study of the vocational and 
jicational intentions of the boys and girls in school. In addition to these studies, 
seny schools have made special surveys of pupil needs in terms of community op- 
tunities, and of work opportunities open to high school pupils and also to out-of- 
pol youth. Every school which has made use of the Evaluative Criteria has indi- 
ed that one of the most important outcomes of this experience has been the in- 
sed attention given to pupil needs and school-community relationships. 

nce the needs of youth in a particular community have been identified, the next 
miblem is to provide experiences which will meet these needs. Unfortunately, 


re are many examples of extensive revision of single courses in English, history, 
ince, and other courses. There are also a few schools which are combining course 
@erials and developing fused courses. 

“Js an example of what can be done in the way of revising materials, the following 
Wgtration is given: 


fnterested in the type of school in which such a survey was possible. Even the 
jsasual observer could see the wide variety of English activities that were involved. 
dents wrote the reports. ‘The boys and girls answered questions and led dis- 
ssions without hesitation. In fact, they had assumed complete responsibility 


ation, the survey just mentioned illustrates another promising trend—that of 
king closely with the community and understanding the resources of the com- 
\\hity, state, and region. Approximately 52 per cent of the Southern Association 

‘hols in Kentucky mention in their reports a large degree of codperation between 


Hh providing more adequately for pupil needs, the adjustment of administrative 
fine of the school should play an increasingly important part. Foremost among 
ujjadjustments to facilitate instruction is the lengthening of class periods. Over 10 
Hicent of the schools responding indicated that during the past year class periods 
ti been extended to at least 60 minutes, thereby making possible supervised study 
a longer period for class work. In addition to this administrative step, the fol- 
ing changes which facilitate instruction were also noted: 


) Reducing the principal’s teaching load 
}) Providing conference periods for teachers 
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(3) Releasing faculty members for extended periods of time for production work on” 


curriculum revisions Pe d 
(4) Scheduling of home-room periods in more schools to facilitate guidance work 


Perhaps the most mentioned approach to instructional improvement is the use of) 
audio-visual aids. Over 61 per cent of the reporting schools mention the increased 
use of some form of visual aids. Other schools have indicated the use of the radio, 
particularly as a means of creative expression. In addition, three schools have regular 
‘adio time” for which they are responsible with the students preparing and pre« 
senting the programs. 

As has been pointed out, the first responsibility of the school is to help the youth 
identify their needs. Then follows the codperative planning and providing of ex-: 
periences, materials, methods, and procedures which will most adequately meet those 
needs. 

Finally, the secondary school must assume the responsibility for evaluating the 
program which is now under way. This not only includes testing programs for the 
individual pupils but also the appraisal of the total school programs. Over 28 per 
cent of the Southern Association schools in Kentucky have already applied the: 
Evaluative Criteria; another 18 per cent are scheduled to be evaluated this year; and,) 
surprisingly enough, at least 5 high schools outside the Southern Association haves 
also used the Evaluative Criteria this past year. In addition to this, approximately | 
twenty Kentucky high schools have participated in comprehensive educational sum 
veys conducted by outside agencies during the past year. Perhaps the most signifi t 


are working in local faculty groups on the appraisal and solution of individual school 
problems. a 

It is our feeling, therefore, that while these promising practices are not all-inclu=1 
sive, they are, nevertheless, quite significant and merit recognition and careful ob-! 
servation. a} 


PROMISING PRACTICES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION IN LOUISIAWN 
G. W. Forp 


The promising practices which are included in this report have been selecte 1 
from applications submitted by Louisiana High schools for membership in the South! 
ern Association. i 

¥ 

A new standard requires all secondary schools to prepare as part of its annual re" 
port a statement indicating efforts of the faculty directed toward the improveme 
of instruction. 

In this report, improvement of instruction is taken in its broadest implications 

Twelve observations of promising practices have been listed, and each is s 
stantiated by the representative number of replies from member schools. 


The promising practices are: 


1. That the average Louisiana High School has inaugurated a sound philosoph 


which has been developed in the light of the needs of a particular school co 
munity. 4 


2. That the school faculty has developed and put into action both a short ran 
and a long range program to accomplish certain definite objectives. 
3- That the school is rapidly becoming the center of all community activities 
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1 That school administrators are awakening to the needs and advantages of sup- 
ying teachers with an adequate number of professional magazines and books. 


] . : 

) That the teachers have renewed interest in preparing themselves to do better 
aching. This is illustrated by the great number who attended summer schools, 
specialized work shops, and extension courses. 


|) That the Health, Physical Education, and Safety program of our schools is 
ceiving great emphasis. Many schools have programs which are cooperating 
vosely with the parish and state health units. Several schools have driver-training 
“purses in which students qualify for a driver’s license. 


sf] That the Lunch Program is considered of foremost importance. All schools 
ave such programs, and numerous studies are being made with an idea of making 
ie lunch program better. 


=| That the Guidance Program is considered essential. No school is without some 
pe of program, and many of the larger schools have programs which are elabo- 


j 


ite. 


. That the people of Louisiana believe that the $1,600 minimum salary is very 
w. No teacher is getting a salary of less than $1,600, while the average for begin- 
‘rs is well above this figure. 


}. That Louisiana Schools believe that membership in the Southern Association 
‘plleges and Secondary Schools is worthwhile. We have had six new applica- 
pns for membership this year. _ 


f MISING PRACTICES IN MISSISSIPPI SECONDARY EDUCATION 


T. N. ToucusToNeE 


tomising practices in the secondary schools of Mississippi are unified rather closely 
i the encouraging outlook discernable on other educational levels. The trend 
siird a total unified program has not been accidental but a result of definite plan- 
4) for integration by our leaders in elementary schools, secondary schools, junior 
“iges, and senior colleges. Therefore, references made in this brief treaty on the 
G\ect assigned will have some application to practices in all Mississippi schools. 


uture years. Among the most noteworthy promising practices are the following: 


9) Reorganization of the State Department of Education: The reorganization of the 
“iz Department along functional lines by the 1946 session of the legislature has 
‘jd to strengthen the secondary educational planning on the state level. The 
Oiirvisory staff now works as a team and concentrates its efforts on the most pressing 
“ijational problems. 

4) Work Conferences and Workshops: Under the leadershop of the secondary school 
‘rvisor ten bulletins, handbooks, manuals and syllabi have been produced in 
shops and conferences since July, 1946. This practice has met with universal 
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approval of classroom teachers and school administrators because they have had a 
partin the production of these teaching aids. More aids of this type are in our plans 
for the future. : 


; 

3. New Services: Since July, 1946 a Library Supervisor, and Audio-Visual Supers 
visor, and five School Lunch Supervisors have been added to the staff of the Divisions 
of Instruction in the State Department of Education, and a Supervisor of Occupa-; 
tional Guidance has been added in the Vocational Education Division. The 1948) 
session of the legislature which convenes in January will be asked to add supervisors’ 
in the following areas in the Division of Instruction: (1) Teacher Training and Cer- 
tification, (2) Music, (3) Resource Use Education, (4) Assistant Elementary, (5) As-. 
sistant Secondary, and (6) Assistant Negro. These added staff members will make: 
available additional services for all our schools. 


4. Revision of Teacher Training Requirements: For almost a year the Mississippi 
Education Association through its Policies Commission and Delegate Assembly has: 
had a special committee at work on the revision of teacher training requirements and. 
certification. The personnel of this committee came from the teacher training in- 
stitutions, State Department of Education, school administrators, and classroomi| 
teachers. The report of the committee is a part of the Mississippi Education As 
sociation’s legislative program for 1948. 


5. Consolidation: Members of the legislature, educational leaders, and the Missis-) 
sippi Education Association are again focussing their attention on a program @ 
further consolidation of schools. The one teacher school for all practical purposes 
has already been eliminated (there are less than 100 now in the State). The Con-: 
solidation program now in the offering is designed to eliminate the smaller high, 
school units in the State. ! 


6. School Buildings: Since July, 1946 $19,000,000.00 has been made available for 
the construction of new school buildings. Of this amount $3,000,000.00 was ap=: 
propriated by the 1946 session of the legislature. It is safe to estimate that $40,000,= 
000.00 will be provided through bond issues for school building purposes within 
the next year. State participation in school building construction has proven 
sas that the 1948 session of the legislature will no doubt appropriate additional 
unds. 


7. Teacher Salaries: The rate of State appropriation for the support of public 
schools is 70 per cent greater for the biennium 1946-48 than it was for the bienni 
1944-46. This increase in State appropriation for the support of public schools 
slowed the exodus of teachers from the profession. Substantial salary increases ha 
served to speed up the in-service training of sub-standard teachers. For example, 
in 1946-47, 37 per cent of the teachers in Southern Association schools were sub ; 
standard. For the current session only g per cent are sub-standard. There is every 
indication that when the legislature convenes in January it will make another su be 
stantial increase in the appropriation for public schools. 


é 8. Professional Growth of Teachers: In spite of the fact that the Mississippi Ed ca- 
tion Association increased its annual membership fees from $3.00 to $5.00, the mem 
bership today is 1,000 greater than on this date last year. There are evidences tha 
the National Education Association membership will be greater than in any precet 
ing year. More professional meetings on both state and local levels have bee 
scheduled for this year and those already held have been better attended. Mor 
Mississippi teachers attended summer school this summer than in any preceding yea 


se facts bespeak for Mississippi schools on all levels a better trained and more 
tfessionally minded staff of teachers. 
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EE education leaders in Mississippi schools can see better days ahead. They 


lize, however, that no phase of the educational program on a “status quo”’ basis 
serve a dynamic society, and their efforts are being directed to the job of edu- 
onal planning for the years ahead. 


1 
g 


SOME PROMISING PRACTICES IN NORTH CAROLINA 


J. Henry HicusmirH 


“Aany of our schools in North Carolina are rendering fine service and many of 
“nm are using newer techniques of presentation and organization. For example, one 
®n school which is in an excellent textile community has ninety-minute class periods. 
‘is plan was adopted by the administration to promote study and learning on the 
+ of pupils at school. Consequently the principal and teachers in the school, 
mag with the pupils, have been studying the value of directed study. The results 
se been so satisfactory that the long period is now considered a permanent feature 


ag a normal load for teachers and pupils. 
jcity high school has abandoned so-called activities as extra curricular and has 
prporated them in the regular program. Each activity is directed and the length 
ieriod for it is the same as that for a regular class period for a regular subject. 
ther words, the extra curricular has become curricular with full credit though 
# some adjustments or interpretations in deciding the number of units required 
piraduation. 
+4) some of our city school administrative units codrdinators of Family Life have 
sa employed to secure closer codperation between the home and the school. A 
ily Life Council is organized and has regular meetings. All phases of community 
Mavhich affect the welfare of pupils in school and at home are surveyed or studied, 
iwnly by the Family Life Codrdinator, but by the Family Life Committee, and 
em can be done to promote the welfare of children. 
‘he high school has an excellent program of guidance. Parents are invited to 
feechool to confer with the principal, the teacher, and the guidance counselor 
Silve to the welfare of their children. The cumulative record is used to indicate 


i hich parents should have in dealing intelligently with their children. Teachers 


Hone school which I have in mind an excellent cource in Speech is conducted 
jie of the English teachers. Real practice in language usuage is provided through 
wie, round-table discussion, panel discussion, reports, and dramatization. The 

; learn to speak by speaking. The teacher serves as parliamentarian and the 
ssiats learn parliamentary procedure by participating in actual situations. 
nior college has been established in Wilmington, supported by the New Han- 
majCounty and Wilmington City administrative units. A special tax rate was 
ga) to secure the necessary revenue to operate the institution. It is the first public 
stit college thus established in North Carolina. . pa, 

leffort is being made to reorganize the State High School Athletic Association. 
Weitate Department of Public Instruction is codperating with the Committee of 
4 Administrators in making a study of the situation. It is hoped that a satis- 


ly plan will be developed for the proper administration of high school athletics. 
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Bt 
A survey of the public school system of the state is under way. The project; 


being directed by the North Carolina School Commission authorized by the la 
legislature and appointed by the Governor. In addition to consultants and adviser 
about 250 school administrators, teachers, and laymen will serve on the various con 
mittees. 

One of the fields in which special work is being done is that of Resource-Use Ed 
cation. An effort is being made to acquaint school people and laymen with the pro 
lems in this field and to bring about proper conservation and utilization of all 
resources. 


PROMISING PRACTICES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION: 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Ori F. Crow 


South Carolina high schools, as is true of other high schools in Southern Ass 
tion territory, can report progress toward better practices in secondary educa 
Achievements are noted in a wide variety of directions. Some of these progressi 
tendencies are: 


1. The principalship is becoming more and more professionalized and specializei 
This change is being brought about by graduate study, a better attitude ont 
part of superintendents, and the individual interest and effort of princips 
themselves. 


2. High school teachers continue to invade Summer Schools in large numbe 
They take Education courses and courses in the subjects they teach. 


3. Most of our high schools are tinkering with the curriculum with great enth 
siasm. They are not really doing much about it, but they are working hat 
Experimentation is practically non-existent, but real progress is being maj 
within the unit structure of the Southern Association. The result is better taugy 
students. 


4. The following items more or less related to the curriculum are being empl 
sized by one or more schools: ‘ 


% A 
a. Guidance is receiving more attention than ever before. 


. . . . J 5 * 
b. The 12 Year program is now in process of completion and is receivin 


serious attention of all of our schools. Adjustment studies are innumer 


c. Teacher-visitation programs have been pushed to give teachers a bet: 
understanding of pupils and community. 


. The teaching resources of the community are being exploited. 
. Some schools give standard achievement tests to seniors. 
. The “Evaluative Criteria” are reported as being voluntarily used by teat 


. Mimeographed “know Your Library Bulletins” are issued periodica ! 
several schools to encourage greater use of the library and to call the: 
tion of students to current articles of unusual interest. 


h. One school reports a special drive for the improvement of spelling. 


i. Student councils have been reorganized, student activities codrdinate 
extended, and student democracy encouraged. One school repol 
prospective acquisition of a voting machine for use in student electic 


(¢- re eo 
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1, few of the promising practices of South Carolina high schools have been men- 
wed. There are, of course, many others. 
conclusion, I should like to report that the High School of Charleston which 
been operated for more than a hundred years as a high school for boys only, has 
jpme coeducational. Some of the citizens of the city of Charleston do not think 
“i; this is progress but all of them agree that it is change. , 


Be nic PRACTICES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION IN TENNESSEE 
| 

R. R. VAncE 

I 


«he most significant step recently taken to improve public education in Tennessee 
@cts secondary education and elementary education alike. Our Seventy-Fifth 
“feral Assembly, which convened in Nashville last January, enacted into law a 
miprehensive general education bill in accordance with the provisions of which a 
ed program of public education is to be put into effect as soon as practicable. 
|) emphasis is on the word unified, and its basic meaning is to be found in an edu- 
pnal program which proceeds continuously, uninterruptedly from grade one 
fugh 12. Our unified program calls for a de-emphasis of the importance of such 
sions of the public school grade organization as elementary school, junior high 
Jol, and senior high school, and stresses continuity of child development. The 
tial features of this program may be summarized as these: 


» fand grade g and grade 10 of the 6-3-3 organization and the more dangerous break 
“tween grade 8 and grade g of the traditional 8-4 organization. 

»)2. The comprehension by administrators, supervisors, teachers, and lay citizens 
ji the clear and close relationship that every grade and division of our public 


thool program should bear to every other grade and division. 


is. The recognition of the relative continuity of child development as the basic 
i ictor in determining promotion from one grade or division of the public school 
tsiogram to another. 

4. The elimination of the tendency to glorify one division of our grade organi- 
tion, such as the high school, at the expense of another division, such as the 
mentary school. 

‘5. The development of a program of supervision which embraces all grades of 
> public school system and attaches equal importance to all grades. 


order to bring our unified program to the plane of realization as rapidly as pos- 

appropriate standards for the approval of schools have been set up. These 
eiiards have been democratically formulated by a heterogeneous group of school 
athe consisting of (1) superintendents, (2) elementary schoo! principals, (3) high 
ipl principals, (4) supervisors, (5) teachers, and (6) college professors of edu- 
‘in. To be sure, these standards exist in tentative form at the present time, but 
‘jare in the process of being given a thorough tryout with a view to determining 
now comprehensively and accurately they can be applied in measuring the effec- 
diess of a school program embracing all grades from one through 12. It is felt that 
promising practice in our state is in line with the active interest which the South- 
Association has recently manifested in raising the level of education not only in 
econdary schools and the institutions of higher education of the southern area 
so in raising the level of elementary education as well. 
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PROMISING PRACTICES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION IN TE 
GorDON WoRLEY 


It would doubtless be more accurate to designate the items about to be enumerate¢ 
now as partially obscure peaks beginning to appear out of the fog of the distany 
horizon, rather than as promising practices. In the work of traveling over Texas, obi 
serving schools and conversing with teachers, principals, superintendents, and teache 
trainers, one gets, right out of the cosmic, certain feelings which tend to crysta i 
or jell as the contacts increase and broaden. The following are some of the feeling: 
experienced during the past three years: 


1. A crystallizing concept of the growing importance of the place and fuction & 
the library and the librarian in any good program of education is evolving and caw 
ing several of the better colleges of the State to seriously consider the matter of es ah: 
lishing at least basic library training courses for teacher librarians. In fact oncir 
our universities is now working on plans for the establishment of a graduate library 
school which it is anticipated will be in operation next fall. With at least two ad 
ditional schools providing good basic library training for teacher librarians and ¢ j 
graduate school to provide training for full time librarians, the Texas school librat 
situation should, and we are certain will improve rapidly. 


2. A second feeling which one senses is a crystallization of opinion among scho 
people and educational leadership in various state, federal, and private agencig 
having to do with the conservation and utilization of our basic natural resourcer 
concerning the importance of an intelligent codperative attack upon the problem¢ 
developing a program of education for a wiser use of our basic natural resources 
such as soils, forests, fish, game, and wild life, water and minerals. Two years 4 
the leaders of the Texas Forestry Service, realizing the urgency of the need of m 
effective education for wiser use of forests and also believing that the most effect 
program of education for a wiser use of our forests could come through codperatimt 
with the’public school and teacher training people, employed a former school sup 
tendent who had equipped himself for educational work in forestry to work as liaii 
agent between the forestry service and the public schools. This former school m 
now technically trained for effective educational leadership in forestry education 
working with school people in the development of appropriate educational materi 
for work at the different levels of education as well as in teacher training. He brinfi 
to the public school people whatever materials and technical help they desire from 
the files and staff of the Texas Forestry Service. Within the past year th Sok 
Service and the Texas Game, Fish, and Wild Life Service, each has added a We) 
qualified former superintendent to work as liaison agent between its service and 
public schools. One of the most significant outcomes so far from this codp ra 
venture has been the crystallization of feeling among the technical agencies themseél¥ 


of the importance of their own joint planning of programs for resource use and 
provement. 


aes: A third feeling one becomes conscious of is the futility of trying to build; 

high schools on poor or weak elementary school foundations. Hence the feelit 

is growing for the evaluation and development of school systems rather than 
schools alone. Because of this feeling the Texas Executive Committee of the S 
ern Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges in its meeting here on Novel 
15 of this year approved an initial investment of $2 50 to help defray expenses 
incurred in connection with the Southern Association study of means of impr 
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entary schools. A few Texas School systems are now engaged in system wide 
@es of their educational programs, looking toward having their entire systems 
ynated by competent visiting committees next spring. 


» A fourth feeling now crystallizing is that more attention must be given to the 
jeer of encouraging competent young people to enter the field of teacher training, 
galready the number of persons enrolled in our teacher training courses is in- 
ting and apparently a considerable number of very promising young people are 
enrolled in teacher education courses, and are manifesting more interest in 
ming than has obtained for some time. 


Another feeling now crystallizing among educational leaders is that more at- 
gon should be given to the matter of intelligent preparation of teachers for more 
ttive education among rural people. A general feeling among our educational 
‘rs concerning the importance of the rural people and rural life in the scheme of 
@s in our development is becoming increasingly more evident. 


‘Lastly, there is a crystallization of feeling on the importance of extending the 

am of education so as to make available opportunities to youth and adults for ed- 
Sonal and recreational experiences during the summer months. Some school sy- 
$s are beginning to employ several of their staff on a twelve month’s basis in order 
sable to better meet the needs of the community during the summer. This enables 
to keep open on schedule their gymnasia, play grounds, shops, canning plants, 
, Music rooms, etc. for groups on an informal and volunteer basis so that in- 
als and groups may have opportunity at recreation and educational enrich- 
during the summer. Summer camping is also receiving increasing attention 
ids fair to increase rapidly. 


IMISING PRACTICES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 
WALTER A. FLIcK 


hy discussion of practices in secondary education in the time allotted, even if 
td to the “promising” ones, involves the problem of selection. This brief dis- 
Mibn will be limited to those practices which appear to give greatest promise for 
stixtension and enrichment of secondary education. No attempt will be made to 
ss them in order of relative importance. 
=i own impressions have been checked with the opinions of leaders in the State 
rtment of Education, with those of some of the more successful administrators 
iar state school system, with those of a group of high school principals, and with 
Libf at least one local organization of secondary school teachers. The tendencies 
oned will be those that were suggested by each of the sources cited. 


-Year System 
is movement has been most significant during the past few years. At the present 
ty-eight percent of the State’s school units have adopted a twelve-year system. 
@}ty-one of the 124 county and city divisions are operating on this basis and others 
the process of converting to it. Approximately ninety-eight per cent of these 
nstalled the additional year at the eighth grade, organizing the curriculum so 
ere are seven years in the elementary school and five years in the high school. 
We advantages of this extra year are obvious. ‘ It provides an opportunity for 
tr development before entering the work experiences of life; and for the college- 
a1 group it provides preparation for a more successful performance on the col- 
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legiate, pre-professional, and research levels. What may be even more important, 
this additional year gives some opportunity, at least, for the performance of functions 
other than those found in the usual formal educational procedures and courses, suck 
as opportunities for intelligent guidance, exploration, diagnoses and resulting remed. 
ial work, physical and mental hygiene, the fine arts and practical arts, and similar 
vocation and avocational interests and skills. 

A corollary of the twelve-year system is the practice of employing principals on 4 
twelve-month basis. This affords an opportunity for the leadership to plan the ex. 
panded functions which the twelve-year system makes possible. During the cur. 
rent session there are 315 high school principals employed on a twelve-month basis 
It should be emphasized that these principals are being paid a twelve-month salary 
The resulting self-respect and prestige are having a wholesome effect upon the morale 
of school administrators as evidenced by a diminished turnover and by the availability 
of better personnel for such an important position as a principalship. 


Guidance and Counselling 

Increased emphasis upon guidance has been definitely evident in Virginia during 
recent years. All classroom teachers will have had some training in guidance an« 
counselling by next September. Further, a significant number of our high school 
now have trained counsellors with the preparation, and what is equally important 
he time to work with individual pupils. 


Evaluative Criteria 

Under the leadership of the State Department of Education the use of these pre 
cedures is taking on more significance than in the past. As a stimulation for selt 
evaluation, for in-service training, and for the identification of needs and obligations 
these criteria have worth far beyond the mere process of measuring and evaluating 
One of the better principals of the State, following the recent visit of a committee t 
his school, made the significant comment that f{{It (evaluation procedures) will do a] 
of good in giving a large number of administrators and other school people the exper: 
ence of visiting around in other schools and communities and seeing how other peop! 
live, and it will also do them a lot of good to entertain as visitors and guests a grou’ 
of fellow educators. It ought to go a long ways towards breaking up the ‘sitting he 
attitude, and may even result in the making of superintendents, principals, and teac 
ers reasonable facsimiles of human beings.” The State Supervisor of Second 
Education in Virginia plans to use the Evaluative Criteria in all accredited hig! 
schools over a five-year period, beginning with twenty schools this session. 

There are other practices in the secondary schools of Virginia that deserve mo 
emphasis than time and circumstance permit to be outlined here. There has bee 
phenomenal increase in the use made of audio-visual materials. We have learn 
much from the experiences of the armed forces in the use of such materials as effecti 
means of instruction. For instance, the number of schools reported as using moti 
pictures in instruction this session is 1332; this represents an increase of over 2 50 
cent from last session. There is also a commendable interest in health and physici 
education activities and a recognition of the importance of emotional factors in t! 
learning and development processes. Counsellors mentioned before are aware of t 
significance of emotional behavior in personal and educational adjustments. 

One year ago a paper was presented to this group on the movement in Vi 
for a more comprehensive high school. Greater progress towards this end has 
achieved than was suggested in that optimistic paper. The central concept exp 
then was that “a high school program is adequate when it serves all of the pup 
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ind the community.” Rapid progress is being made towards the achievement of 
his goal. The twelve-year school and the employment of principals on a twelve- 
onth basis have contributed to this acceleration. 


In conclusion, it should be emphasized that as important as these practices may be, 
heir real significance lies in the fact that they are symptoms of certain attitudes to- 
gvards education in Virginia. Virginia is education-conscious to a remarkable de- 
wee. Financial returns for teachers have been markedly increased and funds for 
“Aastructional services are larger. For instance, the special session of the General As- 
“embly in 1945 appropriated $1,112,530 for teaching materials. 

4 Educational administrators and teachers are learning the value of public relations. 
uilding a better mouse trap is not enough in education. As important as guidance, 
4 twelve-year system, audio-visual procedures, and comprehensive offerings may 
ye, an effective public relations program is of more immediate need, if we are to 


The total result is a more active and critical interest in education and an increased 
aith in its potency. There extends a feeling from the State Department to teachers 
‘4nd pupils that the practices and procedures in education are imperfect and in- 
Qdequate. However, this discarding of a sense of complacency has not in the least 
essened our faith in public education. 
) There can be nothing more promising for our state and nation than an abiding 
faith in the possibilities of education and a belief in the fundamental importance of 
hools and teaching, with a recognition also of the inadequacy of existing practices. 


It is clear to the reader of these reports on promising practices in the 
various states that due to the stimulation provided by the Southern As- 
Jociation many worth-while educational undertakings are under way in 
he eleven states of the Association. A large amount of valuable material 
has been furnished by schools accredited by the Southern Association as 
iey have complied with Standard IV(h) of the Standards of the Commis- 
ion, which provides: 


% Each member school should submit, as a part of its annual report, a statement 

ndicating efforts of the faculty directed toward the improvement of instruction. 
[his statement should include one or more of a number of approaches to instruc- 
onal improvement, such as planning for the improvement of fundamental skills, 
sing available educational resources in school and community, making available a 
ariety of work experiences, exploring possibilities in the school and community for 
burposeful learning experiences, developing satisfactory work habits, discovering 
nd providing for the health needs of pupils, adjusting the administrative routine of 
he school to instructional needs, encouraging and facilitating long-range planning 
or youth by parents, teachers, and pupils, providing for continuous faculty study and 
Gnvestigation of the needs of youth, supplying opportunities for learning the ways of 
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In response to the request of the Chairman that representatives of each 
state stand, a considerable number responded, indicating good representa-: 
tion from all states of the territory of the Association. 


Two important committee reports followed. 


REPORT OF CENTRAL REVIEWING COMMITTEE 


The Central Reviewing Committee for Public Schools met in Parlor B, November: 
30 at 9:00 A. M. On the same date the Central Reviewing Committee for Private: 
Schools convened at 2:00 P. M. in Parlor A. 


Items of business listed on the agenda for the meeting of che Central Reviewing; 
Committee for public Schools and action taken on them follow: 


The report of the special committee on Latin-American Schools was presented by) 
Dr. Frank C. Jenkins, Chairman of the committee. The report was accepted andi 
the Latin-American Schools’ Committee was requested to examine the school re-2 
ports not yet received and authorized to approve the schools meeting standards. 


Chairman W. D. Nixon of the Secondary Commission called the committee’s 
attention to its action at the Natural Bridge Conference with reference to re-writing: 
the standards of the Commission on Secondary Schools. After reviewing the needs! 
for such action, the Central Reviewing Committee went on record favoring: (1) the 
enlargement of Standards Committee from 5 members to 11, thereby giving each! 
state a representative and (2) that the new committee on standards be authorized: 
to study and re-write the standards of the Secondary School Commission. 


It was voted unanimously by the Central Reviewing Committee to hold its annual 


summer conference at Biloxi, Mississippi, August 19-23, 1948. 


The recommendations of the state committees were received and the following: 


tables are a summary of the action by the Central Reviewing Committees for publici 
and private schools: 
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SCHOOLS DROPPED, DISCONTINUED, REORGANIZED, OR 


STATE 
bama 
rida 


tucky 


NOT REPORTING 


ScHOOL 
None 
Bradenton High School 
Palmetto High School 


Eau Gallie High School 


Ailanta 
Atlanta Technological 
High School 


Boy’s High School 
Girls’ High School 


Blythe High School 


Norman Park High School 
Hickman High School 


Lexington 
Sayre School 


Monticello High School 


Simsboro High School 


REASON 


Reorganized as Manatee 
County High School 

Reorganized as Manatee 
County High School 

Significant weaknesses as 
shown by large yearly turn- 
over; inadequate program 
due to extremely small en- 
rollment 


Discontinued in reorganiza- 
tion of City Schools of At- 
lanta 

Discontinued in reorganiza- 
tion of City Schools of At- 
lanta 

Discontinued in reorganiza- 
tion of City Schools of At- 
lanta 

Not accredited for 1947-48 by 
Georgia Accrediting Com- 
mission 

Has become a public school 

Principal does not hold mas- 
ter’s degree, has no profes- 
sional training, and has 
only one year teaching ex- 
perience; insufficient time 
for sciences; two beginning 
teachers have no degrees 
and no professional train- 
ing; only 71% of teachers 
hold degrees; 4 salaries are 
below $1,600; librarian has 
no training; insufficient li- 
brary appropriation; insuf- 
ficient Jibrary lessons 


High school department dis- 
continued 

Not in highest class of schools 
as listed by State Depart- 
ment of Education 

No report submitted 
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STATE 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Tennessee 
Texas 


Virginia 


Alabama 


Florida 


Georgia 


ScHOOL 


None 

None 

None 

Pleasant Hill Academy 
Albany High School 
McLean High School 


Rankin High School 


Schulenburg High School 
Greenway 
Madeira School 
Norfolk 
Broad Creek Village 
School 
Portsmouth 
Alexander Park High 
School 


SCHOOLS ADDED 


Alabama City 


Emma Sansom High School 


Greenville 


Butler County High School 


Morris 


Mortimer-Jordan High School 


Sylacauga High School 
Bradenton 


Manatee County High School 


Cross City 


Dixie County High School 


Fort Lauderdale 

Pinecrest School 
Frostproof High School 
Miami 


Sts. Peter and Paul Convent 


Nokomis 


Venice-Nokomis High School 


Atlanta 


Bass, William A., High School 
Brown, Joseph E., High School 
Grady, Henry, High School 
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REASON 


Did not apply 

Did not apply 

Application received Nove 
ber 17 and returned 

Two-thirds of faculty new t 
year; only one-third 
teachers hold degrees; 
brarian has no training 
library science and no | 
gree 
Did not apply 


Did not apply 


Consolidated with Norviev 


Consolidated with Cradock 
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STATE 


th Carolina 


ScHOOL 


Murphy High School 
O’Keefe High School 
Roosevelt High School 
Smith, Hoke, High School 
Darien High School 
Jefferson High School 
Norman Park High School 
Flemingsburg 
Fleming County High School 
Gibsland High School 
Jonesboro 
Jonesboro-Hodge High School 
New Orleans 
Francis T. Nicholls High School 
Sacred Heart High School 
Rodessa High School 
Benoit High School 
Quitman High School 
Wesson 
Copiah-Lincoln A. H. S. 
Canton High School 
Kinston 
Grainger High School 
Pinehurst High School 
Greer High School 
Brownsville 
Haywood County High School 
Knoxville 
Catholic School 
Nashville 
Howard High School 
North Nashville High School 
Ripley High School 
Bay City High School 
Livingston High School 
Fairfield High School 


REASON 
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SUMMARY OF APPROVED SECONDARY SCHOOLS—PRIVATE, 1947-4 


Number 
Schools 
Dropped, 
Discon- 
No. tinued, No. No. 
State Total Schools Reorgan- Schools Schools Total 
1946-47 Added ized, Advised Warned 1947-4 
or Not 
Report- 
ing 
Alabama 10 fo) fo) 3 I 1¢ 
Florida 28 2 o 9 4 36 
Georgia 22 fe) I 5 5 2 
Kentucky 28* fo) I 18 7 2" 
Louisiana 13 I fo) o I I. 
Mississippi 6 fo) fe) 5 fo) t 
North Carolina 16 rc) rc) 6 2 I! 
South Carolina 6 fe) fo) 4 (0) { 
Tennessee 3I I I 9 4 3K 
Texas 18 (o) (0) 2 fe) 1) 
Virginia 25 fo) I 16 3 2\ 
Extra-Territorial 3 to) Ce) ) (0) 
Total 206 4 4 77 27 
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JMMARY OF APPROVED SECONDARY SCHOOLS—PUBLIC 1947-48 

re a alae a a es ed alla 5S Uk en ce 
Number 
Schools 
Dropped, 
Discon- 

No. tinued, No. No. 

Total Schools Reorgan- Schools Schools Total 

State 1946-47 Added ized Advised Warned 1947-48 

or Not 

Reporting 


OW Nop HOOCO Dp Hw OA 
OnPOOOOHN PW O 


era-Territorial oO 


Total 


Fort Knox High School was listed as a public school in the 1946-1947 report. Since 
it time it has been ruled that it is not a public school. 
pproved. 
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SUMMARY OF APPROVED SECONDARY SCHOOLS— 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


1947-48 
Number 
Schools 
Dropped, 
Discon- 
No. tinued, No. No. 
State Total Schools Reorgan- Schools Schools Tota 
1946-47 Added ized, Advised Warned 1947-. 
Or Not 
Report- 
ing 
Alabama 70 4 fo) 39 II 
Florida 126 6 3 53 30 i 
Georgia 148 10 5 53 30 1 
Kentucky 126 I 3 73 54 
Louisiana 150 5 I 37 10 
Mississippi 88 3 fo) 64 II 
North Carolina 70 3 Co) 27 
South Carolina 57 I Co) 20 
Tennessee 11g 5 I 37 
Texas 276 2 4 63 
Virginia 96 I 3 59 
Extra-Territorial 3 fo) fo) fo) 


Total 1,323 41 20 525 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 
1e members of the Committee on Standards recommend: 


That Article IV, Section (k) be amended by making the recommended average 
salary for teachers $2,400 instead of $2,000; the required minimum salary for 
teachers $2,000 instead of $1,600; and the maximum allowance for room and 
board $500 instead of $300. 

The Section when amended will read as follows: 

“The Commission recommends $2,400 as the minimum average salary for 
teachers in a member school. (The salary of the principal is not to be included 
in this average.) The Commission recognizes $2,000 as a minimum annual 
salary for a teacher. Allowance in this minimum for room, board, and other 
items, if given as part payment of salaries, shall not exceed $500. A school in 
which a full-time teacher receives less than this amount may be warned or 


| 
dropped.” 

) We further recommend that Article VIII, which at present reads: “All secondary 
schools that are members of the Association shall pay annual dues of $10.00,” be 


) 
: 
) 
: 


amended so as to read: 
“All secondary schools that are members of the Association shall pay annual 
dues according to the following schedule: 


ENROLLMENT ANNUAL DUES 


Up to 199 $10.00 
200 to 499 15.00 
500 to 999 20.00 
1000 and above 25.00” 


The wholesome and stimulating influence of the Secondary Commission upon 
education in the Southern region will hardly be questioned. For the very en- 
couraging achievements in educational progress, a significant part of the credit 
is due this organization. Its standards and policies have been strength and sup- 
port to school administrators and teachers in their efforts to provide improved 
educational advantages. However there are evidences which indicate need for 
revision of its standards and accrediting procedures if the Commission is to con- 
tinue to exert strong influence in the matter of improving secondary schools in 
the Southern area. Terminology which was suitable for the period that has 
passed; the necessity for constant adaptation of policies in regard to the adminis- 
tration of certain standards, and the feeling on the part of representatives of cer- 
tain types of schools that the standards do not apply equitably to them, indicate 
that the present standards which have served their purposes so well in the past 
should be modified or replaced by standards which are better adapted to the 
educational needs of the present time. Since these facts indicate the desirability 
for and the urgent importance of an immediate study for the revision of standards 
and accrediting procedures by the Commission, your committee on standards 
respectfully requests that the Commission authorize such a study and lend fi- 
nancial support of at least $1,500 to the study in order to cover such necessary 
costs as these incident to the meetings of the Committee, travel and the services 
of consultants invited to attend meetings of the Committee. 

The Committee further requests that the membership of the Committee be in- 
creased so as to provide for at least one representative from each state in the 
Southern Association and for representation of the different types of schools and 


school systems. 
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(d) Because of the fact that many principals and superintendents of large mem 
high schools are experiencing some difficulty in meeting all the new libra 
standards, the standards committee has voted unanimously to request the 
brary committee to re-study the library standards as they apply to large hi, 
schools with enrollments of 1,000 or more pupils, and to report its findings to t 
Commission on Secondary Schools at its 1948 meeting. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Clarence J. Going 

Carl C. Strode 

Russell E. Helmick 

Claude J. Stallworth 

T. N. Touchstone 

W. Carson Ryan 

James F. Risher 

R. R. Vance 

Joseph R. Griggs 

£. B. Broadwater 
Approved. W. E. Pafford, Chairman 


_ The discussion concerning Standards was participated in by a number; 
those present. A request was made for a representative of correction 
schools to be on the Standards Committee. 

Superintendent S. D. Copeland of Richmond County Schools, Augusi 
Georgia, presented the following recommendations concerning libra 
standards: 

Article 11, Section 5—Librarians (Schools of 1000-1500) 

One full time librarian required and one full time clerical assistant reco 

mended. (Schools of 1500-2000) 


Two full time librarians, or one full time librarian and one full time clerical | 
sistant required. | 


Article VI, Sections 2, 3, 4 
Wording “‘25 square feet per person” shall be stricken wherever it appear 
these sections. 


Article VI, Section 4 (Schools of 500 enrollment and above) 

Wording ‘“‘and accommodating 15 per cent of the first 1000 enrollment and 
per cent of number of students over and above 1000” to be stricken and the + 
lowing wording to be substituted: “and accommodating comfortably a minim 
of 75 students,” 

This request was referred to the Library Committee. 


Dr. John L. Meadows, a member of the Tennessee Committee of the S! 
ondary Commission, moved the Commission take action that would ins 
that the principal of a member high school in the Southern Associati 
would be paid an annual salary in excess of that of any other members 


his staff. This motion was referred to the Standards Committee for ct 
sideration. 


. 
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MEETING OF MONDAY AFTERNOON 
DECEMBER 1, 1947 


The afternoon session was devoted entirely to business, consisting largely 
reports of committees. 


[he first report of the afternoon was made by Dr. Hob Gray of the Uni- 
sity of Texas, Chairman of the Committee on the Use of the Evaluative 
iteria. A summary of Dr. Gray’s report follows. 


THE USE OF THE EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION AND OTHER REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


he following paragraphs summarize fairly well the status in the eleven states of 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools with regard to the use 
he Evaluative Criteria. 

vhere is little, if any, uniformity in the use of the Evaluative Criteria, the size and 
sonnel of the visiting committee, or the length of time used by the visiting com- 
tee in evaluating a school. The size of the committee ranges from three to sizty. 
sas using the largest number. The length of time used by the visiting committee 
ges from two to five days, depending on the size of the school and the number on 
visiting committee. The actual expenses of the members of the visting committee 
paid by the state committee of the Southern Association in some states, whereas 
thers the total expenses are borne by the local school board. 

jn some states no non-member schools had been evaluated by a visiting committee, 
one state had had only one member school so evaluated. On the other hand, in 
j state all member schools have been evaluated within the past five years. . It is 
consensus of the committee that in the future all schools seeking membership 
he Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools must be evaluated 
h visiting committee and that the report of the committee be considered in deter- 
ing whether or not admission will be granted. 

ecause of the tremendous turnover of administrators and teachers in the public 
pols it is imperative that there be set up and maintained a continuous program 
ch will inspire and inform all leaders in education, and which will implement the 
of the Evaluative Criteria in all member and non-member schools in the states of 
Southern Association. 

he committee agreed, unanimously, that the entire Criteria should be used in- 
d of the partial use which seems to be the trend in some areas; that is, isolated 
ons of the Criteria should not be applied by a visiting committee one semester 
another section at some other time. 

here is no uniformity of practice in the eleven states of the Southern Association 
reference to how strictly visiting committees adhere to the Criteria as revised in 
4}. Some use plus-minus-zero, while others assign numerical weightings to the 
is as well as to the evaluation. Some state committees use the thermometers 
Gout variation; others make no use whatever of them. 

Grhaps the one thing that stood out most vividly in the programs that were des- 
}d by representatives from the states of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Sndary Schools was the basic purpose the committee had in using the Evaluative 
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In one state, a committee of three to five members moves swiftly, expeditious 
effectively, and with little advance notice from one school to another, applying t 
criteria to determine whether the individual school meets the standards of the Sout 
ern Association. The visiting committee is selected from about seven men who a 
proficient in all phases of the Criteria. 4 ede 

Under the leadership of the State Department of Education, institutions of high 
learning, and public school administrators, the program in Texas is characteriz 
by a different emphasis. The major purpose in this state, as I understand it, is 
improve learning and living conditions in schools, especially secondary schools. It 
only a phase of in-service training; to determine standards is secondary to this maj 
objective. This trend is made obvious by the emphasis placed upon the preparati 
of the local school for self-evaluation and follow-up work after the visiting committ 
has completed its work. This major emphasis on improvement is also reflected in t 
size, selection, and composition of the visiting committee. The committees rang 
from ten to sixty, selected jointly by the local administrators, the State Codrdinat 
and Chairman of the proposed visiting committee, and composed of personnel fre 
the State Department of Education, college teachers, public school administrate 
and high school teachers. Some committees are fortunate enough to have speciali 
to head up the separate divisions of the Criteria, as in library services, guidance 
instruction and curriculum. 

In order to secure data which reflect the activities in each of the eleven states p» 
taining to the use of the Evaluative Criteria, a check list, a questionnaire if you plea 
was prepared and sent via airmail to each member of the committee on the Use: 
the Evaluative Criteria. But because of the ‘‘Dust Bowl,” high water along “C 
Man River” and his tributaries, and other acts of God, I did not receive replies fré 
all those gentlemen. The following, however, is a summary of the responses receiv" 
(See tabulations on following sheets.) 


OUTCOME OF THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE USE OF Ti 
EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 


1. A meeting in Montgomery, Alabama, at which time reports were made conce> 
ing the status in each state of the use of the Evaluative Criteria. 

2. Meetings have been sponsored by members of the Committees in codpera 
with other agencies. 

3. Conferences, workshops, college and university courses have been offered wh 
give training in the use of the Evaluative Criteria. 

4. Addresses have been made at regional and state professional meetings on ph 
of the Criteria. 

5. Extension Departments have offered consultant services to High Schools in wh 
the Criteria are being used. Members of the Committee on the Use of the E 


uative Criteria have participated as consultants in these Extension Teac 
Centers. 


THE USE OF THE EVALUATIVE CRITERIA IN EACH STATE OF T 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


i Number of secondary schools which were evaluated by a visiting co 
in 1946-1947: 
Member schools: L-25, M-1, K-10, V-3, Tx-25, Tn-o 
Non-member schools: L-3, M-2, K-5, V-1, Tx-2, Tn-o 
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- Number preparing for evaluation by a visiting committee in the current year, 
1947-1948: 

Member schools: L-30, M-1, K-35, V-12, Tx-18, Tn-5 

Non-member schools: L-4, M-2, K-o, V-3, Tx-3, Tn-o 

. Number of schools using the Evaluative Criteria as a part of an in-service teacher 
training program but not ready for a visiting committee in 1947-1948: 
Member schools: L-10, M-10, K-o, V-7, Tx-25, Tn-20 

Non-member schools: L-o, M-o, K-o, V-o, Tx-2, Tn-10, NC-o 

- Number of days spent by the committee in evaluating a school: 

L 1-2, M 2-3, K 2-5, V 3-5, Tx 2-4, Tn 3-5, NC 1-2 

- Number of persons on each visiting committee ranges: 

L 1-7, M 5-7, K 5-15, V 3-10, Tx 8-60, Tn 10-15, NC I-5 


5. In the personnel of the typical visiting committee, which of these are included: 


La. Miss. Ky. Va. Tex. Tenn. N. C. 


State Dept. of Education x 
College professors x 
Superintendents 
Secondary school principals x 
Secondary school teachers 
Others (Librarian) x 
. How is the codrdinator or chairman of the visiting committee selected? 
Chairman of State Committee x x x 
local administrators (x) 
State Department 
combination x x x 
. How are the members of the visiting committee selected? 
Chairman of State Committee x x x 
local administrators (x) 
State Department 
Combination x x x 
Approximately how many different people have served as coordinators or chair- 
men of the visiting committees during the past year, 1946-47? 
L-7, M-o, K-5, V-4, Tx-22, Tn-o, NC-1 
Approximately how many different people have served on visiting committees 
during the past year, 1946-47? 
L-20, M-o, K-50, V-12, Tx-400, Tn-o, NC-10 
Who bears the major expense of the visiting committee while evaluating a 
? 

ee Com., M-S.A. Fund, K-School & State Com., V-School, Tx-School, 
Tn-S.A. 
What opportunities were provided J/ast summer for a study of the Evaluative 
Criteria in the institutions of higher learning: 

Lae Mistta KyaiV acne exe cna NaC: 


~ MM OM 
ma em mK mM 
“ 
mK KM MM 
x MM OM OM 


Workshops 
| Group Study x = 
4} Conferences x ze 
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13. Will there be one or more programs devoted to the study of the Evaluatiy 
Criteria during the current year, 1947-48, on a regional or state basis: 
Wes? gee lin oewixee Din 
No: M, V. 

14. Please describe in a few paragraphs, below or on a separate sheet, the status c 
the use of the Evaluative Criteria in your state. Relate any unusual adaptation 
of the Evaluative Criteria which may be of interest and help to other states ii 
the Southern Association. Submit at least one or more paragraphs which migh 
be incorporated in the report of our committee to the Association in Louisville 
If you prefer not to reveal the identity of your state, it will not be given. 


STATUS OF EVALUATIVE CRITERIA IN YOUR STATE 


Louisiana—Insofar as the use of Evaluative Criteria in our state is concerned we fin: 
ourselves in the midst of a period of watchful waiting. Many of our school peopl 
have heard that Evaluative Criteria is in a process of revision and they are waitin. 
to see and use the new implement, However, we do have some schools using Evalue 
tive Criteria in its present form. 

During the past year our state committee called group meetings of principals i 
different sections of our state. The purpose of these meetings was to convince priri 
cipals (especially the new principals) that Evaluative Criteria is worthwhile and ». 
show how all types of secondary schools could use the material. —The Committee w: 
also instrumental in getting three of our teacher training schools to incorpora’ 
Evaluative Criteria in the schedule of studies. It is of interest to note that the sei 
ondary schools which are doing the best work and paying the highest salaries are th 
ones which have used the Evaluative Criteria. 


Mississippi— Many of our schools are awaiting a more favorable time to be evaluate: 
If funds become available through raising the membership fees of the Southern A 
sociation, we hope to do the following in 1948-49: 


1. Appoint 4 evaluative committees of 7 each (1 for Northeast Mississippi, 1 f 
the Delta—Northwest Mississippi—1 from Southeast Mississippi and 1 fre: 
Southwest Mississippi). 

2. Hold a 3-day clinic in Jackson for these committees. 

3. Ask each committee to evaluate from 1 to 20 schools during the session. 


Kentucky—The plan is to complete the evaluation of all Southern Association Scho 
in Kentucky during 1947-48 and 1948-49. 


Virgintia—The Virginia Department of Education has secured an appropriation. 
understand, which will enable them to evaluate every State-accredited high sch 
during the next five years. Virginia regards the use of the Criteria as an effecti 
means of stimulating school programs and of getting school administrators into ¢ 
culation, visiting each other’s schools and having real contact with each oth 
problems. Our feeling seems to be that we have a valuable instrument as it is a 
we want to make as wide use of it as possible. We are concerned with methods 
administration at present, the number of people required to do a good job in 1 
school the length of time they should stay, and the type of report they should lea: 
etc. 

The Newport News High School was evaluated in 1939 by a committee of five 
It was evaluated in October 1947, the second time, by a committee of nine men. * 
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ave found it distinctly worthwhile—a support to the more successful areas of our 
‘ hool program, a stimulus to the least successful areas. 


Yexas—The college teachers, superintendents, supervisors, and principals who had 
‘erved as co-ordinators or members of evaluating committees were in a two-day con- 
srence at Southern Methodist University last summer in preparation of persons for 
nore effective service on the evaluating committees. That conference bids fair to 
fe of tremendous value in evaluation during this session. In Texas we are thinking 
j terms of an instrument which can be used in evaluating the entire public school 
jrogram: the elementary, junior high, senior high, and junior college. The Evalua- 
‘ve Criteria are being used as a phase of the total in-servie training program and 
jot merely as an instrument to be used in evaluating a program to determine com- 
farative standards. 


 ennessee—We have done comparatively little in the Use of the Criteria, as you may 
jidge from the report. We have spent a great deal of time this year studying new 
Jandards for education in Tennessee. I spoke to the Principals’ Section of the 
f. E. A. in October on the Use of the Evaluative Criteria. Judging from the com- 
jnents, the speech was received with considerable interest. We are planning to de- 
Yote six or more regional group meetings to the study of the Use of the Evaluative 
Sriteria during this school year. 

+ It is the opinion of the committee on the use of the Evaluative Criteria that the 
Writeria are the best instrument secondary education has for analyzing its program 
‘nd for stimulating growth. The committee’s investigation indicates that much 


1) That the Association not wait for the publication of the proposed revision, but 
that we use the 1940 Edition in the evaluation of schools until such time as the 
revision is available. 

72) That the committee recommends that emphasis be placed upon the use of the 
Criteria as an instrument for analysis and in-service training rather than as an 
accrediting device. 

;) That since several states are now requiring the use of the Evaluative Criteria by 
| all schools applying for membership in the Association, the committee recom- 
mends that all states adopt this requirement not later than the fall of 1949. 

4) That all secondary schools holding membership in the Association be required 
to be evaluated by a visiting committee not later than the fall of 1951. Previous 
evaluations shall be considered as meeting this requirement. 

(;) That colleges and universities having teacher training departments provide 
training at the graduate level in the use of the Evaluative Criteria. 

That the Committee on the Use of the Evaluative Criteria be continued through 
1948-49, and that an appropriation of $750 be made by the Commission for 
carrying on the studies and work now in progress. 


Dr. Gray’s report was well received and approved unanimously. 
Immediately following Dr. Gray’s report Dr. Joseph E. Roemer of Pea- 
ody College gave the following report in which he showed the develop- 
hent, progress, and plans for the revision of the Evaluative Criteria. 
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PROPOSED REVISION PROGRAM 
OF THE 
COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 


by 
JosEPH ROEMER 
Chairman of Administrative Commitiee 


I. Historical Statement 

The Codperative Study of Secondary School Standards is one of the most signi- 
ficant joint efforts ever attempted by the regional associations of secondary school: 
and higher institutions. Interest in such study was apparent before 1930, but i 
took definite form in a resolution passed at a meeting of the National Association o} 
Officers of Regional Associations, held in Washington in February, 1932. Following 
this official action, the North Central Association, at its annual meeting in 1933, ap- 
pointed a committee to consider ways and means of improving existing accrediting 
procedures. This committee met in Chicago on July 3, 1933, and invited others 
regional associations to send representatives. The major outcome of this meeting 
was a resolution calling for a meeting of representatives of the several regional as- 
sociations in the Office of Education in Washington with Dr. George F. Zook, Com: 
missioner of Education, sponsoring the meeting. 

The Washington conference in August, 1933, developed a set of ten proposals 
which provided the basis for, and limits of a codperative study in which the severa: 
regional associations agreed to participate. The General Committee of twenty-one 
members representing the six regional associations was created as the policy-deter- 
mining agency. An Executive Committee of nine members was created and giver 
the responsibility for planning and directing the study. The first meeting of the Exe: 
cutive Committee was held in Cincinnati in November, 1933, at which the objectives 
- and scope of the study were clearly defined. The Committee outlined a statemen: 
of a project with an application for financial aid to be submitted to the General Edu: 
cation Board. The application for a grant of $130,000 with supporting statemen: 
describing the project was submitted to the General Education Board, and after dua 
consideration the Board in April, 1935, agreed to make a limited grant of $25,000 fox 
one year. The following year an additional grant of $116,000 fora two year-perioc 
was made. Two years later a final grant of $38,000 was made to complete the projec: 
which resulted in the 1940 edition of Evaluative Criteria and related materials necessary 
for a comprehensive evaluation of a secondary school. 

In all the General Education Board gave $179,000 toward the project, and thd 
six regional associations gave an additional $20,000, making the total budget for thd 
undertaking $199,000. 


II. Objectives of the Codperative Study of Secondary School Standards 


The objectives were first clearly stated by the Executive Committee at its meeting 
in Cincinnati in November, 1933. They were formulated as a series of four questions: 
as follows: | 


(1) What are the characteristics of a good secondary school? 
(2) What practicable means and methods may be employed to evaluate the eft 

fectiveness of a school in terms of its objectives? - 
(3) By what means and processes does a good school develop into a better one? 


(4) How can regional associations stimulate secondary schools to continuous 
growth? 


; 
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It is obvious that these questions can never be given final answers. The reason is 
flear; the characteristics of a good school in a dynamic society are constantly chang- 
mg. For this reason, if for no other, the instrument and procedures for evaluating a 
school must be modified continuously or at intervals of such frequency that schools 
ay not be subjected to appraisal by instruments and procedures that are out-moded. 
sn a real sense this is the means of attaining objective four, as well as maintaining a 
fontinuous search for the answers to objectives one, two, and three. 


II. Appraisal of the Use of Evaluative Materials and Procedures 


Early in 1940, plans were perfected for follow-up studies of the results of the use of 
Evaluative Criteria and related materials and procedures. The follow-up studies 
jvere aimed not at assembling overall endorsements or condemnations, but rather 
it securing specific suggestions for improvements in both content and procedures in 
fvaluation. The types of studies included the following: 


(1) Results of use by secondary schools as reported by principals of schools that 
had been evaluated. 

(2) Critical appraisals by members of evaluation committees as to the effective- 
ness of school evaluations in which they had participated. 

(3) Reports of state departments and state committees and commissions of re- 
gional associations that had sponsored school evaluations in their areas. 

(4) Judgements of professors of education and others who had used the materials 
in university classes and for the purpose of promoting discussion in professional 
groups. 

(5) Criticisms and suggestions for the improvement of Evaluative Criteria (1940 
edition) by a group of nationally recognized educational specialists. 


} Four special forms were developed and sent regularly to individuals and agencies 
hat had used the materials. Approximately 1200 returns have been received and 
inalyzed in a thorough way. The results show a high degree of approval of the ma- 
erials and procedures as a means of self appraisal and training of professional person- 
nel, and as a means of stimulating general improvement of secondary schools. More 
important for the revision now being undertaken, these returns indicate specific items 
the Evaluative Criteria which need revision and related experiences with procedures 
hich have been found expeditious and effective. In this manner there has accum- 
nulated out of the experience of the years a wealth of suggestions pertinent to the 
mprovement of both content and method in evaluation. 


V. Need for Revision of EVALUATIVE CRITERIA and How To Evauuative A SEcoNnD- 
ARY SCHOOL 

A major reason for revision of the materials and procedures is the correction of 
eaknesses in important details of Evaluative Criteria and the improvement of How to 
yvaluate a Secondary School. The use of both the instrument and the recommended 
rocedures in hundreds of schools throughout the United States has provided a wealth 
f data as a basis for such revision. 

| A second reason for revision at this time is that an important feature of the plan 
Is adopted in 1940 was a decennial revision of the materials and procedures based 
pon the accumulated results of studies and other data produced between 1934 and 
947. Systematic decennial revisions will prevent the use of out-moded materials 
ad procedures in school evaluation. This policy in decennial revision coincides 
ith the maximum period for full evaluations by regional associations. Thus each 
001 will have at least one appraisal with the revised materials and procedures. 
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A third reason for the revision for publication in 1950 is the fact that the materials 
now available represent the last printing possible from the present type. It would be: 
both uneconomical and unwise to re-set the type for the present edition without mak~ 
ing essential revisions. 


V. General Plan of the Revision Program 

The Plan for the revision program consists of five fairly distinct steps, as follows: 

1. Review and appraisal of experience with the instruments and procedures for. 
school evaluation. 

2, Identification and appraisal of important contributions to secondary educatiom 
since 1934 with a view to including new material in the evaluative instrument. 

3. Preparation of a tentative draft of the revision of the instrument and procedures: 

4. Try-out of revised instrument and procedures in selected secondary schools! 

5. Preparation and publication of edition of 1950. 


VI. Organization for Conduct of Revision Activities 


The following plan of organization now exists or will be set up for work not later 
than January 1, 1948. 


1. Committee organization 
(1) General Committee 
(2) Executive Committee 
(3) Administrative Committee 
2. Central Office 
(1) Director of Research—2 years 
(2) Secretary—2 years 
(3) Emergency technical assistants as needed 
3. Fifteen to twenty codperating schools for try-out of revised materials and pro‘ 
cedures. 
4. Expert advisory service contributed by regional associations and other interestec 
agencies. 


VII. Financial Requirements 


In addition to the personnel requirement, office space, equipment, supplies, print 
ing, and a limited provision for travel will be necessary. These are the major item: 
for which support must be secured. The General Committee at its meeting in March 
1947, drew up a plan for revision to cost $63,750, a total of $47,750 of this amount te 
be requested from the General Education Board. Following conversations wit! 
representatives of the Board, it became apparent that there must be a revision in thi: 
amount. It seemed impractical to plan for larger appropriations from the regionat 
associations, since they do not have funds available for increasing their proposed com 
tributions. Consequently, this situation has been met by increasing the amouni 
which the regional associations will be asked to supply through additional service 
free of charge. ‘This item of free service has at all times been substantial in all Co! 
operative Study undertakings. 

In the present revision plans, the amount of donated time and services (the equiva 
lent of $20,000 in services) will be greater than formerly planned. It is believed tha 
the Director of Research can be secured for a lower salary if he is permitted to estab 
lish his headquarters where he lives rather than move to Washington. By this ar 
rangement it may also be possible to save money on rent of office space. It is thi 
hope that much of the analysis of experience (Step V-1 above), review of literatur 
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p V-2 above), and try-out of the revised instrument and procedures (Step V-4 
ve) can be carried out by drawing heavily upon individuals, institutions, and 
ols for free service in the territories of the various regional associations. The 
cipal expenditures would, therefore, be for direction and assistance in these 
e steps, and for carrying out steps V-3 and V-5 in the above general plan. Also, 
proposed to complete the Study within two years instead of the two and one-half 
s originally planned. By these various means it is thought that approximately 
000 of this original estimate can be met by contributed services without serious 
airment to the Study as originally planned. 

| 


onsequently, the new budget adopted November 6 in Washington, D. C., in 
offices of the American Council on Education is as follows: 
_Contributions form all six of the regional associations $ 5,500.00 
Cash and bonds on hand held by the secy-treasurer of the Codpera- 
tive Study $10,000.00 
| Free services pledged by the six regional associations. . $20,000.00 
Subvention by the General Education Board................... $24,500.00 


UC. g SPR cid OA ROe eS COLES ODEO ee aan Rn AT ere toe $60,000.00 


In Conclusion 


sa final word let me say that the financial budget is assured, beginning January 1, 

The Administrative Committee met in Washington on November 6, and 
ed out the revision program. Tentative headquarters were established, office 
oment arranged for, and a director of the Study employed to begin services 
ary 1,1948. All six of the regional associations have joined heartily in the under- 
tg and have made their financial appropriations for the proposed revision. Asa 
it is planned to issue the 1950 edition of the Evaluative Criteria with an ac- 
banying manual of directions during the late fall of 1949. 


duch interest was shown in Dr. Roemer’s report, and provision was made 
©omplying with the request of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
4,01 Standards to the Southern Association for one dollar for each school 
a two-year period. 


EPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO STUDY HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE GUIDANCE AND FRESHMAN ACHIEVEMENT 


Frep M. ALEXANDER, Director of Secondary Education, 
State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia 


ommittee recommends: 

hat the member colleges and high schools be requested by the Secondary 

chool Commission to codperate in working with college freshmen in the fol- 

-Jowing ways: 

WA. That every member high school and college be requested to state formally 
its philosophy, including its aims, functions, purposes, and Berl outa 

. That every member high school broaden the base of information sent to the 
college in transcripts, including such items in addition to marks on courses 

4 as habits of study and industry, quality of leadership, educational back- 
_ ground of parents and family, interests, aptitudes, and standard test scores. 


i 
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C. That every member college of this Association be requested to send to 
respective high schools sending students to the college a report on gr, 
made in each course during the freshman year and reasons for the suc 
or failure of the student, including information about the student der: 
from the study of the student through the college guidance program. 


II. That the Secondary School Commission request every member high schoc 
institute a continuous follow-up study of all graduates and drop-outs incluc 
those going to college and into industry and all walks of life; each indivi 
to be followed for a period of eight or ten years until he becomes settled ir 
occupation. Information should be secured from each graduate and drop 
on such items as: success in higher education and occupation, family sta 
civic participation, income, and the like. The results of this continuous st 
should be used to determine and to modify the offering and experiences } 
vided by the high school to meet the needs of youth of high school age ang 
the community. 


III. That the Secondary Commission request all member high schools and colli 
to develop at the earliest possible moment systematic guidance and counse: 
programs on both the college and high school level. 


IV. That the results of the follow-up study and the information on college freshn, 
recommended in Section II of this report, be included in the annual prog 
report on efforts to improve instruction now required by Standard IV, Sec: 
(h), of the Secondary School Commission. 


V. That a committee on guidance and college freshman achievement be contiri 
to aid member institutions in carrying out the provisions of these recomme 
tions and to make a survey study of guidance practices in member schools. ; 


Approved. 


NOMINATIONS TO FILL VACANCIES ON STATE COMMITTEES 


Alabama 

Rey. Lambert Gattman, Principal, Saint Bernard High School, to succeed hin: 

Patterson Hicks, Principal, Chilton County High School, Clanton, to succeed Ji 
Chrietzberg whose term has expired and who is ineligible for reélection. 


Florida 
State Committee—No changes 

Georgia 
Dr. O. C. Aderhold, Dean, College of Education, University of Georgia, At 


to succeed E. M. Highsmith whose term has expired and who is ineligible fe 
election. 


Dr. H. P. Miller, Emory University, Atlanta, to succeed himself. 
Dr. E. L. Wright, Headmaster, Darlington School, Rome, to succeed P. H. Da: 
whose term has expired and who is ineligible for reélection. 


* 


Kentucky 
Mark Godman, Supervisor of High Schools, State Department of Education, F 
fort, to succeed himself, 


W. R. Nelson, Headmaster, Millersburg Military Institute, Millersburg, to 
himself. 
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Loutsiana 


Howard Turner, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, to succeed Joseph 
Bassich whose term has expired and who is ineligible for reélection. 

- Williams, Supervisor of High Schools, State Department of Education, Baton 
uge, to succeed R. R. Ewerz who has resigned. 

. ee Principal, Homer High School, to succeed W. B. Glover who has 
igned. 
ide J. Stallworth, Jesuit High School, New Orleans, to succeed himself. 


| Mississippi 

| Vandiver, Chamberlain-Hunt Academy, Port Gibson, to succeed J.-E. Belka, 
ceased. ' 

st Murphy, University of Mississippi, to succeed W. H. Zeigel, deceased. 

. Haynes, Millsaps College, to succeed W. H. Sumrall whose term has expired 
d who is ineligible for reélection. 

Brasfield, State Department of Education, Jackson, to succeed Hal Anderson, 
ho has resigned. 


North Carolina 


A. M. Proctor, Duke University, Durham, to succeed Dr. Holland Holton, 
teased. 

eslie H. Campbell, President, Campbell College, Buie’s Creek, to succeed Dr. 
} C. Pressley whose term has expired and who is ineligible for reélection. 


South Carolina 


eth G. Kuehner, Coker College, Hartsville, to succeed E. C. Hunter who has 
) the state. 

ton McCormac, State High School Supervisor, State Department of Education 
lumbia, to succeed W. D. Nixon who is now a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
sity of South Carolina. 

3; F. Risher, Headmaster, Carlisle Military School, Bamberg, to succeed P. M. 
asher, deceased. 


Tennessee 


Nelson, Principal, Central High School, Chattanooga, to succeed himself. 
. A. Ragsdale, Principal, Columbia Military Academy, Columbia, to succeed 
h. R. Webb whose term has expired and who is ineligible for reélection. 


Texas 
Baker, Principal, Austin High School, to succeed George EF". Wells whose term 
expired. 

Virginia 
. Alexander, Supervisor of Secondary Education, State Department of Edu- 
Yon, Richmond, to succeed himself. 
' nd J. Lee, Headmaster, Chatham Hall, Chatham, to succeed himself. 


ond B. Pinchbeck, University of Richmond, to succeed Walter A. Flick whose 


: h has expired and who is ineligible for reélection. 
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The concluding part of the day’s program consisted of the report of R 
tine Committees. Since there were no appeals from the decisions of 
Central Reviewing Committees the Appeals Committee had no report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPEALS 


No report. 
REPORT OF THE AUDIT COMMITTEE 


December 1, 10947. 
The members of the Audit Committee have carefully checked and examined 


records of the Executive Secretary of the Commission on Secondary Schools and 


find all expenditures properly accounted for. 
We have also reviewed the financial statements of the eleven State Committee 


the Secondary Commission and find them in order. 
Respectfully submitted, 


W. B. Jones 
James W. Shanks 
H. O. Strohecker, Chairmam 


Approved. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
CommIssION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS, DECEMBER 9, 1946—DECEMBER I, 194’ 
Spent Budg' 


1. Printing Annual Report Blanks 
September 27, Cullom & Ghertner Co. $ 110.00 $ 110.00 $ Ic 


2. Stamps 

December 21, Frank C. Jenkins 10.00 

February 21, Frank C. Jenkins 10.00 

September 16, Frank C. Jenkins 10.00 30.00 é 
3. Express 

February 21, Cullom & Ghertner Co. 4.27 4.27 4 
4. Certification of Schools 

December 21, Cullom & Ghertner Co. 58.65 58.65 i 
5. Secretarial Hire 

December 21, Mrs. Eudell T. Puckett 20.00 

December 3, Miss Ann Horton 7.50 

February 3, Miss Ann Horton 11.00 

February 3, Miss Frances Jenkins 25.00 

February 21, Miss Ann Horton 12.00 

February 21, Miss Frances Jenkins 25.00 

June 21, Miss Ann Horton 30.00 

July 31, Miss Anne Tucker 50.00 

August 2, Miss Ann Horton 50.00 i 

September 16, Miss Anne Tucker 50.00 280.50 6 


6. Stationery for Secretary 
February 11, Cullom & Ghertner Co. 29.39 29.39 


Telegrams, Telephone, etc. 
| February 21, Frank C. Jenkins 
September 17, Frank C. Jenkins 


;Convention Expenses 

¢ December 21, Frank C. Jenkins 

j December 21, Frank C. Jenkins 
»December 21, Mrs. Nancy Nolen Johnson 
‘December 21, Miss Charleen Jones 
‘December 21, Mrs. Katherine Kemper 


} Travel in Making Program 
“December 11, Frank C. Jenkins 
|September 17, Frank C. Jenkins 


§Standing Committee on Standards 
)February 21, Cullom & Ghertner 


}Guidance Committee 


# Inspection of Secondary Schools 
December 21, Alabama 
December 21, Florida 
December 21, Georgia 
yDecember 21, Kentucky 
December 21, Louisiana 
WDecember 21, Mississippi 
‘December 21, North Carolina 
¥December 21, South Carolina 
}December 21, Tennessee 
(December 21, Texas 
}December 21, Virginia 


ibrary Committee 


ommittee on Evaluation 


June 21, G. W. Ford 

une 21, E. B. Henderson 
une 21, John L. Meadows 
{June 21, Dr. J. G. Umstattd 
June 21, Gordon Worley 
August 2, Dr. Hob Gray 


ontingent Fund 
December 23, Frank C. Jenkins 


Total 
Balance Unspent 


Total 


2.41 
5.89 


55.85 © 


7.30 
50.00 
15.00 

121.04 


17-54 
47-41 


96.90 
00.00 


424.00 
764.00 
897.00 
764.00 
909.00 
533-00 
424.00 
345-00 
685.00 
1,673.00 
582.00 


00.00 


10.00 
50.00 
110.65 
54-84 
22.96 
25.66 
25.00 
71-54 
2.45 


19.80 
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8.30 


249.19 


64.95 
96.90 


00.00 


8,000.00 


00.00 


373.10 


19.80 


$ 9,325.05 


1,369.95 


$ 10,695.00 
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40.00 


250.00 


100,00 


50.00 


100.00 


8,000.00 


250.00 


500.00 


500.00 


$ 10,695.00 


$ 10,695.00 
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RECOMMENDED BUDGET FOR SECONDARY COMMISSION 
1947-48 
1. Printing Annual Report Blanks $ 125.00 
2. Stamps 50.00 
3. Express 25.00 
4. Certification of Schools 100.00 
5. Secretarial Hire 600.00 
6. Stationery for Secretary: 50.00 
+. Telegrams, Telephone, etc. 40.00 
8. Convention Expenses 250.00 
g. Travel in Making Program 125.00 
10. Standing Committee on Standards 1,650.00 
11. Guidance Committee 100.00 
12. Inspection of Secondary Schools 8,000.00 
13. Committee on Evaluation 750.00 
14. Latin American Relations 500.00 
15. Contingent Fund ‘300.00 
Total $ 12,665.00 
Approved. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Be it resolved, 
1. That the officers of the Commission on Secondary Schools be commended: 
the efficient management of the meetings of the Commission. 


2. That the local committee on Reception and Entertainment be commer 
for the splendid arrangements for the meetings. 


3. That the State Committees be commended for the stimulation of increx 
attendance on the part of superintendents and principals. 


4. That the Central Reviewing Committee be commended for its efficient t 
consistent work. 


5. That this commission urge all school people in the South to increase thei= 
forts to secure Federal Aid for the schools. 


6. That this Commission extends condolences to the members of the familli 
James C. Harwood, former Principal of the John Marshall High School, Richma 
Virginia, and former chairman of the Commission on Secondary Schools. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Frep M. ALEXANDER! 
H. E. Nutrer 


M. E. Licon, Chat 
Approved. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 

4 

The Committee on Nominations presented the following as nominees for officers 
she Commission for 1947-48: 


| 5 

j Chairman Dr. Fred M. Alexander, Virginia 
| Vice-Chairman: W. D. Nixon, South Carolina 

: Secretary: Frank C. Jenkins, Georgia 
| 


Respectfully submitted, 


P. H. Dagneau 
Rosert B. CLEM 

W. C. PRESSLY 

S. E. NELson 

W. L. Frick, Chairman 
»proved. 


his concluded the program of the Commission on Secondary Schools. 
msistent with plans for the program of the Association, the major part of 
f program of Tuesday, December 2, was given to a consideration of the 
neral program of the Commission on Secondary Schools. This meeting is 
jorted in the minutes of the Fifty-Second Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
a. 
: TABLE I 


E GROWTH OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS SINCE THE ORGANIZATION 
i OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Private 


Session 


Annan nrhP POW PDH NHWWOO ND 


to] 
i} 


ig £OrS 
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Session Year Public Private Total 
Pinintiscrd ahh 2 tine 
*20 1QI4 208 70 28 
far 1915 245 63 308 
22 1916 269 78 347 
23 1917 292 UE 367 
24 1918 336 73 409 
25 1919 365 78 443 
26 1920 329 85 414 
27 1921 455 100 555 
28 1922 524 104 628 
29 1923 589 116 705 
30 1924 625 129 754 
31 1925 629 130 759 
32 1926 714 133 847 
33 1927 777 I51 928 
a* 1928 864 162 1,026 
35 1929 g21 184 1,105 
36 1930 985 190 1,175 
37 1931 1,014 180 1,194 
38 1932 1,019 174 1,193 
39 1933 1,000 183 1,183 
40 1934. 1,018 185 1,203 
4h 1935 972 182 1,154 
42 1936 1,004. 179 1,183 
43 1937-38 1,008 179 1,187 
af 1938-39 1,019 187 1,206 
45 1939-40 1,016 184 1,200 
46 1940-41 1,028 184 1,212 
47 1941-42 1,028 186 1,214 
ap 1942-43 1,051 186 1,237 
49 1943-44 I 058 183 1,241 
pe 1944-45 1,094 1g! 1,285 
ou 1945-46 I,111 196 1,307me 
52 1946-47 eh Gh rat 206 t 1,323 
a 1947-48 1,138 206 1,344 


* No list for Florida or Arkansas. 

{Full report for all 13 Southern states. 

t Fort Knox High School, Kentucky, was listed as public school, 1946-47. Since t 
Attorney General has ruled it is a private school. 
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TABLE II 


IHE NUMBER OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
ACCREDITED BY THE COMMISSION FOR 1947-48 


State Public Private Total 

sama 64 Io 74. 
da 99 30 129 
gia 132 ot 153 
. cky 97 27 124 
pana : 140 14 154 
ssippi 85 6 gi 

h Carolina 57 16 73 
h Carolina 52 6 58 
Aessee 86 31 19 
s 256 18 274 
nia 70 24 94 
fa-Territorial 3 3 
‘Total 1,138 206 1,344 
‘Per cent of Total 85 15 100 

TABLE III 


}WING THE SIZE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS INCLUDED IN 
THE REPORT SCHOLASTIC YEAR 1947-48 


Number Under  100- 200- 500- 1000 Over 
State Schools 100 199 499 999 1999 2000 
ama 74 4 8 37 19 4 2 
a 129 12 28 54. 16 16 3 
zi 153 12 39 70 24 8 Oo 
cky 124 Gi 35 61 i 4 oO 
jana 154 37 46 54 II 6 Oo 
ssippi gt 13 30 37 8 3 o 
nh Carolina 73 10 12 23 19 9 o 
i Carolina 58 I 8 32 12 5 re) 
yessee 117 Gi 18 59 28 5 ° 
274 22 ae 104 42 32 3 
nia 04 12 19 34. 17 II I 
-Territorial 3 I I o I oO Oo 
otal 1,344 138 315 565 214 103 9 
Per Cent of 
Total 100 10.3 23.4 42.0 15.9 7:7 “7 
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TABLE IV 


SHOWING FACTS RELATING TO NUMBER AND SIZE OF SCH 
ACCREDITED BY THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOO 
SCHOLASTIC YEAR 1947-48 


Size of Number of Teachers En 
Number Enroll- m 
State Schools Smallest Largest Total Average ment Ave 


School School Number Per School Per § 


Alabama 74 43 4,037 1,771 24 39,839 
Florida 129 46 2,482 2,897 22 62,769 : 
Georgia 153 54 1,393 2,506 16 55:535 
Kentucky 124 46 1,646 2,033 16 40,430 ' 
Louisisiana 154 12 Teh 3252/7 15 40,137 ‘ 
Mississippi QI 51 Tare 1,275 14 25,116 
North Carolina 13 35 1,865 1,528 21 34,827 
South Carolina 58 32 1,460 1,166 20 25,072 
Tennessee un] 43 1,747 2,226 19 648,654 
Texas 274. 15 2,410 6,142 22 124,738 : 
. Virginia 94 3070) 2,042 22,416 26 44,997 
Extra-Territorial 3 89 566 55 18 811 


Total 1,344 26,2094 20 542,925 : 


2II 
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The Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education 


The Commission consists of forty-five persons, representing colleges and schools 
members of the Association. 


Organized in November, 1917 


At the meeting of the Southern Association in Durham, N. C., 1916, ; 
committee was appointed ‘‘To submit a plan at the next meeting of the As 
sociation for establishing a Commission to undertake the classification 
higher institutions of learning.’’ Professor E. A. Bechtel, Professor E. C 
Brooks, Dean H. D. Campbell, Professor J. S. Stewart, and Principal J. T 
Wright were appointed to this committee. 

The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education was organized a 
the Atlanta, Georgia, meeting in 1917, with Professor Bert E. Young, Chair 
man, and Dean H. D. Campbell, Secretary. A complete list of the chairme: 
and secretaries since the organization appeared on page 42 of the SOUTHER! 
ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY for February, 1937. Since 1934 meeting place 
and officers have been as follows: 


1935—Louisville, Kentucky. Professor W. D. Hooper, Chairman; Presi 
dent T. H. Jack, Secretary. 


1936—Richmond, Virginia. President T. H. Jack, Chairman; Presiden 
Alexander Guerry, Secretary. 


1937-1938—Dallas, Texas. Chancellor O. C. Carmichael, Chairmar 
President Alexander Guerry, Secretary. 


1938-1939—Memphis, Tennessee. Chancellor O. C. Carmichael, Chair 
man; Vice Chancellor Alexander Guerry, Secretary. 


1939-1940—Atlanta, Georgia. Chancellor O. C. Carmichael, Chairmar 
Vice Chancellor Alexander Guerry, Secretary. 


1940—Memphis, Tennessee. President Rufus C. Harris, Chairman; Pres 
dent C. C. Sherrod, Secretary. 


1941—Louisville, Kentucky. President Rufus C. Harris, Chairman; Vic 
President Goodrich C. White, Secretary. 


1942—Memphis, Tennessee. President Rufus C. Harris, Chairman; Pres 
dent Goodrich C. White, Secretary. 


1943—No Meeting. Officers continued for 1944. 
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4——No Meeting. Officers continued for 1945. 


5-1946—Memphis, Tennessee. President Rufus C. Harris, Chairman; 
President Goodrich C. White, Secretary. 


6-1947—Memphis, Tennessee. President Rufus C. Harris, Chairman; 
President Goodrich C. White, Secretary. 


7—Louisville, Kentucky. President L. H. Hubbard, Chairman; Presi- 
dent Goodrich C. White, Secretary. 


OFFICERS 1948 


airman: President L. H. Hubbard, Texas State College for Women. 
retary: Registrar Lloyd Chapin, Georgia School of Technology. 


scutive Council: Chairman and Secretary, ex officio; Dean W. W. Pier- 
on, University of North Carolina; Acting President R. B. Draughon, 
\labama Polytechnic Institute; Superintendent C. R. Endsley, Tennessee 
Military Institute; President J. R. McCain, Agnes Scott College; Dean 
. M. Godard, Queens College. 


cutive Secretary: M. C. Huntley, 2041 21st Avenue, South, Birming- 
am 5, Alabama. 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 
COLLEGE MEMBERS 


Cass OF 1948 


ident D. M. Nelson, Mississippi College 

ident Umphrey Lee, Southern Methodist University 
ident J. R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 

n Logan Wilson, H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College 
istrar Lloyd Chapin, Georgia School of Technology 

n Philip Davidson, Vanderbilt University 

ident H. L. Donovan, University of Kentucky 

James M. Godard, Queens College 

J. F. W. Pearson, University of Miami 

1 W. W. Pierson, University of North Carolina 


CLASS OF 1949 


ssor W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia 
thg President R. B. Draughon, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
. F. W. Bradley, University of South Carolina 
dent Joel Fletcher, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
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Chancellor J. D. Williams, University of Mississippi 
President James C. Kinard, Newberry College 

President L. H. Hubbard, Texas State College for Women 
Professor J. Hooper Wise, University of Florida 

Dean Paul H. Gross, Duke University 

Registrar R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee 


CLASS OF 1950 


Dean J. H. Hewlett, Centre College 

President M. L. Smith, Millsaps College 

President Hubert Searcy, Huntingdon College 

President F. P. Gaines, Washington and Lee University 
Director of Libraries W. S. Hoole, University of Alabama 
Dean George H. Boyd, University of Georgia 

President R. F. Poole, Clemson College 

President David Lockmiller, University of Chattanooga 
President T. S. Painter, University of Texas 

President C. J. Smith, Roanoke College 


SCHOOL MEMBERS 


Cass OF 1948 
Superintendent Lee Kirkpatrick, Paris, Kentucky 
President E. W. Hardy, Junior College of Augusta, Augusta, Georgia 
Superintendent K. J. Clark, Mobile, Alabama 
President Harry E. Jenkins, Tyler Junior College, Tyler, Texas 
Principal R. J. Longstreet, Seabreeze High School, Daytona Beach, Flori 


CLASS OF 1949 
Superintendent Omer Carmichael, Louisville, Kentucky 
Principal A. B. Bristow, Norfolk, Virginia 
Superintendent Paul Munro, Lynchburg, Virginia 
Principal Carl S. Cox, Lakeland, Florida 
Principal Ben W. Wiseman, Highland Park High School, Dallas, Texai 


CLAss OF 1950 

President James B. Young, Jones County Junior College, Ellisville, Mis 
sippi 

Superintendent A. C. Flora, Columbia, South Carolina 

Principal T. T. Hamilton, Wilmington, North Carolina 


Superintendent C. R. Endsley, Tennessee Military Institute, Sweetw 
Tennessee 


Principal Robert E. May, Abbeville, Louisiana 
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MMITTTEES OF THE COMMISSION ON INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


lent L. H. Hubbard Superintendent C. R. Endsley 
trar Lloyd Chapin President J. R. McCain 
W. W. Pierson Dean J. M. Godard 


g President R. B. Draughon 


) COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND REPORTS 


lent Umphrey Lee, Chairman President T. S. Painter 
= H. L. Donovan President F. P. Gaines 

pal T. T. Hamilton President Joel Fletcher 

J. F. W. Pearson President M. L. Smith 

sor J. Hooper Wise President David Lockmiller 
intendent K. J. Clark President James C. Kinard 
ipal Carl S. Cox President C. J. Smith 

pal Robert E. May Principal R. J. Longstreet 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION TO MEMBERSHIP 
ent J. R. McCain, Chairman Superintendent Paul Munro 
ent Hubert Searcy Dean F. W. Bradley 
intendent Omer Carmichael Dean J. H. Hewlett 


COMMITTEE ON JUNIOR COLLEGES 
ent H. E. Jenkins, Chairman President Eric W. Hardy 
ent D. M. Nelson — President J. B. Young 
ellor J. D. Williams Professor W. R. Smithey 
tendent Lee Kirkpatrick Principal Ben W. Wiseman 
al A. B. Bristow 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDY 


. W. Pierson, Chairman Superintendent A. C. Flora 
hilip Davidson Registrar R. F. Thomason 
aul H. Gross Dean Roger McCutcheon * 

George H. Boyd 
nt R. F. Poole 


COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY 


ian W. S. Hoole, Chairman _ Librarian Guy R. Lyle 3 
r J. Hooper Wise . Librarian William H. Jesse * 


ing by invitation of the Commission; not members of the Commission. 


Report of the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education 


Session of Sunday Afternoon, November 30, 1947 


The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education was called to or 
by Chairman L. H. Hubbard, at 2:30 P. M., in the South Room of 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky. 

The Secretary called the roll, and thirty-eight members of the Commiss 
answered to their names. The Secretary reported presence of a quorum. 

The minutes of the Commission of December, 1946, as printed in the F 
ruary, 1947, issue of the SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, were appro} 
without reading. 

The Chairman presented a report of the work of the Commission du» 

the year. 
_ The recommendation of the Executive Committee of the Association t 
membership fees be increased was presented to the Commission. ‘This rec« 
mendation provides that membership fees in colleges and universities b! 
follows: enrollment to 499 students, $75; 500 to 1,499 students, $100; 1, 
students and above, $150. Junior colleges with enrollment to 499 studel 
$50; 500 students and above, $60. 

Discussion indicated that the proposed fees would yield more than $20, 
income for 1948, as compared with $13,000 in 1947. 

Action of the Commission is reported in the minutes of the executive 
sion on Tuesday, December 2. 

Dean W. W. Pierson, Chairman of the Special Committee on Accre 
tion of Graduate Instruction, presented the report of the Committee (f 
222), After discussion of the report, Dean Pierson presented the recomm 
dation of the Executive Council, moved its adoption and asked thati 
special committee be discharged. 

Action of the Commission is reported in the minutes of the executive’ 
sion of Tuesday, December 2. 

The Commission heard the report of the Committee on Work Confere 
as presented by Dr. Roscoe E. Parker, Executive Secretary of the Commi 
(pages 236-238). 

Action of the Commission is reported in the minutes of the executiver 
sion of Tuesday, December 2. : . 

‘Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, Chairman of the Association’s Committe: 
Libraries, submitted a report of that committee, proposing standards 
training school librarians. After discussion, the Commission voted tha 
tion be deferred until the meeting of the Commission on December 2. 


€ 
| 
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The Chairman announced the appointment of the following committees: 


Committee on the Budget 


Dean Noble Hendrix, Chairman 
President James C. Kinard 
Principal C. C. Henson 


Committee on Nominations 


Dean Philip Davidson, Chairman 
Vice President J. F. W. Pearson 
) President James B. Young 


The Commission adjourned, to meet at two o’clock, Tuesday Afternoon, 
ecember 2. 
L. H. Hupparp, Chairman 
Goopricu C. WuirtE, Secretary 


SESSION OF TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1947 


The Commission was called to order by Chairman L. H. Hubbard at 
soo P. M. in the South Room. The Chairman announced an executive 
ssion, 


The Commission approved the following recommendations and reports 
f the Executive Council (Items 1-2-3 were acted upon by the Commission 
t its meeting on Sunday, November 30). 


1. That the proposed increases in membership dues be approved in order that the 
expanding needs of the Association and the Commissions may be met. 


2. The Commission voted to adopt the resolution of the Council on the report of 
the Special committee on Accreditation of Graduate Instruction. The resolu- 
tion follows: 

(1) That the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education place before the 
Association the report of the Committee on Accreditation of Graduate In- 
struction, and recommend that the principles and standards therein stated 
constitute a basis of future consideration, without prejudice as to ultimate 
adoption or rejection; 

(2) That the Commission be authorized to appoint a standing committee on 
graduate instruction and that this standing committee be instructed to make 
studies of the status of graduate work in the South, and of standards and 
proper criteria for the accrediting of graduate instruction; that the stand- 
ing committee consult with leaders in graduate education and adminis- 
tration—from the South and outside the South; and that the Committee 
be authorized to make experimental inspections or surveys of institutions 


* See Page oo0 this issue of proceedings for copy of this resolution as presented by the 
ecutive Committee and approved by the Association. 
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. Resolved that the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the South 


- Resolved that the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the South. 
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which may volunteer for this purpose, and to make preliminary visits to 
southern institutions which offer graduate work, thus informing itself at 


first hand of conditions; 
(3) That the standing committee two years hence submit a final report of its 
findings and its recommendations as to standards and procedures; 


(4) That the Commission ask that the Association endorse a request for a grant 
from the General Education Board to finance this investigation. 


The Commission voted to accept and endorse the report of the Committee on 
Work Conferences. 


The Council recognizes the need for training additional school librarians, as 
proposed in the report of Dr. Henry Highsmith. It is, however, contrary to the 
policy of the Commission to approve specific curricula for adoption by member 
colleges, as an infringement of the prerogatives of these institutions. It is recom- - 
mended, therefore, that the report cannot properly be considered by the Com- 
mission. 


= 


Inasmuch as the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education is interested | 
in the improvement of instruction in our institutions, and inasmuch as a rep- - 


resentative of the American Home Economics Association has brought to the : 


attention of the Executive Council certain criteria for the study, evaluation, , 
and improvement of departments of Home Economics, and inasmuch as these » 
criteria seem to the Council to have constructive possibilities, | 


Be tt resolved: 


That the Executive Secretary is authorized in the name of the Commission - 
and the Association to transmit the materials setting forth these criteria of self- - 
study to the member institutions which offer programs of instruction in Home 
Economics, commending them to the attention of executives and faculties, and : 
further, 

That the Commission authorize the appointment of a special committee on | 
Home Economics to codperate with the American Home Economics Associa- : 
tion in developing plans for assisting those member institutions desiring to im-t 
prove their home economics offerings. 


ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools expresses its appreciation to: 
the officers and directors of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of: 
Teaching and of the Carnegie Corporation of New York for their actions in (1) 
establishing funds for faculty research and creative scholarship in several edu- 
cational centers in the Southern Association area, looking to the improvemen 
of instruction; and (2) for the provision of funds for the establishment and sup- 
port of programs of international studies in several institutions in the South. 


ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools expresses its appreciation to} 
the officers and directors of the General Education Board of New York for (1)) 
providing funds for the conduct of a series of Work Conferences on High 


Education in the South; and (2) for other support which the Board has p: 
vided several Association studies. 


| 
/ 
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| Wintheop College having complied with the request that further report on 


; conditions at the college be made at this meeting, and the Council having found 
this report satisfactory, no further special report is deemed necessary. 


| The attention of the Executive Council has been called by the Special Advisory 
) Committee of the U. S. Veterans Administration to the possibility of unwar- 
ranted allowance of credit towards the baccalaureate degree for work in flight 
) training courses. Consequently the Executive Council recommends that the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools request the Committee on Standards and 
Reports and the Executive Secretary to give special attention through the com- 
) ing year to the matter of allowing such credit only when such instruction con- 
} stitutes a related part of the student’s collegiate instructional program as given 
| by the institution in fulfillment of the institution’s standard credit hour require- 
| ment. 


| The Council records its concern over evidence brought to its attention that 
| there is a growing tendency toward the granting of excessive credit for work 
) done in short periods of time or under conditions making credit dubious; and 
} the Council requests the Committee on Standards and Reports to give careful 
| attention to this matter during the coming year. 


The Council recommends approval by the Commission of the following recom- 
mendations by the Committee on Standards and Reports: 


} (1) That in states or school systems where a twelfth year has suddenly been 
added to the high schools, preventing one class from graduating, the col- 
leges, in the year following this action, will be allowed to admit students 
who have completed the eleventh grade, provided the students admitted are 
limited to those whose grades are in the top quartile of the students com- 
pleting the eleventh grade, 


(2) That the Chairman of the Committee appoint a sub-committee of five to 
make a study of the present standards and to report to the Committee at a 
special meeting to be held during the year. 


(3) That the Higher Commission ask member institutions to furnish information 
next year on matters covered by Standard Seven (Financial Support), 
Standard Eight (Instructional Expenditures), Standard Seventeen (Grad- 
uate Study), Standard Twenty-One (Extension and Correspondence 
Courses). 


The Executive Council recommends to the Commissica that on receipt of 
irt that the State of Kentucky has adopted the projected changes in the laws re- 
e to Boards of Control of state institutions of higher education, an application 
reinspection will be accepted from Morehead State Teachers College and a 
al study of the institution will be undertaken. On the basis of this special study 
institution will be considered for restoration to membership at the next annual 
ting of the Association in December, 1948. 


See Page 000 this issue of proceedings for copy of this resolution as presented by the 
sutive Committee and approved by the Association. 
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13. The Executive Council approves the recommendation of the Committee ¢ 
Admission to Membership that the following institutions be admitted to membershi’ 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Tennessee 
Barry College, Miami, Florida 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia 

King College, Bristol, Tennessee 


14. The Council recommends that Birmingham-Southern College be authorize 
as requested by the College, to withdraw from the admissions experiment in whirl 
that institution, with the approval of the Association, has been participating sin. 


1O33¢ 


15. The Executive Council recommends approval of the following recommend 
tions of the Committee on Junior Colleges: 


(1) That the following junior colleges be admitted to membership: 
Emory Junior College, Valdosta, Georgia 
Peace College, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Shenandoah College, Dayton, Virginia 


(2) That the following junior college be restored to unconditional membé 
ship, all deficiencies having been removed: 
Sue Bennett College, London, Kentucky 


(3) That the following junior college remain on conditional status: 
Pearl River College, Poplarville, Mississippi 

(4) That the following junior college be continued on probation: 
Young Harris College, Young Harris, Georgia 

(5) That the fee for a survey of junior colleges be increased to $300. 


(6) That all junior college members be requested to report on Standards Fiy 
Eight, and Ten for the year 1947-1948. . 


16. The Council records its judgment and recommends to the Executive Cor 
mittee that the Association should resume the plan of allowing two full days f 


meetings of the Commissions in advance of the regular annual meetings of the 4 
sociation. 


17. The Commission recommends approval of the following budget: 


Committee on Standards and Reports $ 500.00 
Committee on Junior Colleges 500s 
Committee on Graduate Study 500.00 
Committee on Library 500.00 
Salary, Executive Secretary 7;000.00 
Salary, Secretary to above 1,800 00 
Extra Secretarial Help ‘600.00 
Report Forms and Other Printing 500.00 
Supplies 500.00 
Office Rent 00.00 
Contingent Fund cone 
Travel 1,000.00 
Total 


$15,200.00 
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The Commission recommends approval of the election of the following officers 
1embers of the Commission: 


EXECUTIVE CouNcIL 
man: President L. H. Hubbard, Texas State College for Women 


tary: Registrar Lloyd W. Chapin, Georgia School of Technology 
Dean W. W. Pierson, University of North Carolina 
Acting President R. B. Draughon, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
President J. R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 
’ Dean J. M. Godard, Queens College 
Superintendent C. R. Endsley, Tennessee Military Institute 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 
of 1948—No changes 


of 1949—Chancellor J. D. Williams, University of Mississippi, to succeed Dean 
F. W. Murphy 
Dean Paul H. Gross, Duke University, to succeed Dean Calvin Hoover 


of 1950—Dean J. H. Hewlett, Centre College 

President M. L. Smith, Millsaps College 

President Hubert Searcy, Huntingdon College 
President F. P. Gaines, Washington and Lee University 
Librarian W. S. Hoole, University of Alabama 
President R. F. Poole, Clemson College 

Dean George H. Boyd, University of Alabama 
President David Lockmiller, University of Chattanooga 
President T. S. Painter, University of Texas 

President C. J. Smith, Roanoke College 


Scuoot MEMBERS 
f 1948—No changes 


f 1949—Principal A. B. Bristow, Norfolk Virginia, to succeed Principal E. B. 
Broadwater 


f 1950—President James B. Young, Jones County Junior College 
Superintendent A. C. Flora, Columbia, South Carolina 
Principal T. T. Hamilton, Wilmington, North Carolina 
Superintendent C. R. Endsley, Tennessee Military Institute 
Principal Robert E. May, Abbeville, Louisiana 


Commission, by rising vote, expressed its appreciation of services 
nbers retiring from the Commission. 


motion, duly seconded, the Commission adjourned. 


L. H. Hupparp, Chairman 
GoopricH C. WuiTE, Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ACCREDITATION OF GRADUATE INSTRUCTION 
By 
W. W. PIERSON 
Dean of the Graduate School, University of North Carolina 


Part [ 


The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in its 
nual meeting in December of 1946 adopted the following resolution: 

That the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education be authorized to’ 
stitute a committee to study graduate instruction in the Southern area with the: 


pose of formulating standards of such instruction, these standards to be reporte 
the Association at its next annual meeting for consideration by its members. 


In accordance with this resolution, President L. H. Hubbard design: 
the following persons to constitute this committee: W. W. Pierson, Ci 
man, Calvin B. Hoover, Philip Davidson, J. R. McCain, W. R. Smit 
_M. C. Huntley (ex officio). The members of this committee met in Atl 
on June 19, 1947, holding two joint sessions with the Executive Coune 
the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. Your committees 
the assistance of an appointed group from the Conference of Deans of 8G 
ern Graduate Schools. A subscommittee, composed of Messrs. Davic 
Huntley, and Pierson met in Knoxville on September 7th to confer 
representatives of the General Education Board. A meeting of the full - 
mittee to consider a final draft of the report occurred in Atlanta on Ser 
ber 22nd. 


The members of the committee feel that a brief historical statement w 
be of value and of pertinence as background. In 1925, the Southe 
sociation appointed a committee “‘to confer with officials of the United ¢ 
Bureau of Education” looking toward a study of ‘‘graduate practices 
facilities in the Southern States.”’ As far back as 1930, the Commissi¢ 
Institutions of Higher Education showed its concern for problems of grat: 
instruction, for the extremes of difference in quality of graduate wor 
quired and accomplished in Southern institutions, by suggesting to the: 
ference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools that that body prepare ¢ 
mum standards for the master’s degree. After four years of investigation 
consideration, the Conference of Deans in 1935 adopted minimum s 
ards. It was the supposition that the member institutions of this confef 
were under the moral obligation to observe at least in spirit these nini 
standards. This has been described as “a major step” in the developm: 
graduate work in the South. During the years immediately following: 


; nee : : 4 
were discussions in many circles of the question as to whether orn 
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gency should be established to administer, or to enforce compliance with 
nese standards. There was probably a fairly general wish that a greater 
reasure of uniformity in excellence should be established in the South with 
espect to this form of instruction. In 1940, the Conference of Deans re- 
arned to a consideration of this matter and a poll of the member institutions 
n the issue resulted in a tie vote. It is significant to point out that in the 
sonference of Deans in 1946 when the question of the desirability of such an 
gemcy was again considered, the Conference in annual meeting unani- 
aously voted in favor of establishing some form of accrediting of graduate 
struction. At the same time it was held that the Conference of Deans, an 
ormal, non-legislative organization, was not suited for the task. Rather, 
was recommended that the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
chools, long experienced in the accreditation of undergraduate instruction 
| colleges and universities, should undertake the additional work of ap- 
raising and accrediting graduate instruction. It was the feeling of the 
raduate administrators that the Southern Association had the prestige, the 
esources, and the experience which would enable it to undertake this great 
abor. The Conference of Deans voted to recommend that the Southern 
Association authorize the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
») become the agency of accrediting graduate instruction. This Conference 
1 good faith offered its cooperation; this Conference offered its minimum 
jandards for the master’s and for the doctor’s degrees as a basis on which the 
amework of accrediting might be erected. In the meanwhile, the Commis- 
on had in several meetings of the Association given consideration to this 
latter and had taken account of conditions and developments in the South 
dad in the rest of the country. There had been an interchange of ideas be- 
yeen it and the Conference of Deans. The Commission on Institutions of 
ligher Education in 1946 voted to approve the idea of accrediting graduate 
truction and to accept the minimum standards of the Conference of Deans 
a basis of consideration. 
Your committee has taken into account arguments for and against this 
oposal. It has given consideration to many different points of view and 
different shades of opinion. It would perhaps serve as a means of clarifica- 
ton to set forth the views of the committee concerning this form of accredit- 
@ and the reasons which have impelled its members to submit the ensuing 


‘In a negative form of expression, the Committee is not interested in me- 
anical accreditation nor in applying to institutions inflexible yardsticks 
measurement. This committee is not interested in unvarying uni- 
nity for the sake of uniformity. It is not interested in the establishment 
inhibitory regulations which would be obstacles to educational experi- 
entation. The only uniformity it is concerned with is uniformity in 
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excellence. As one participant put it, what we are concerned with is no 
standardization, but. standards. 

One line of thought of a more positive nature was derived from the differ. 
ing administrative structures in institutions. In some institutions the de 
termination of practices and policies regarding graduate work is left to de 
partments or schools. Under this system much that is good may be accom: 
plished, but unevenness, inconsistency, and deterioration are possible. Un. 
der a second system, the determination of practices and policies is withir 
limits under the control of a central graduate school which may adopt a sei 
of minimum requirements and a set of principles which are to be observec 
uniformly by all students, faculties, and departments. Under the latter 
plan, departments may add to, but may not substract from, these minimun 
requirements or standards. It was argued that if the central graduate schoo 
within some of our institutions may co6érdinate activities and focalize effort: 
in the spirit of excellence, can not some agency perform a similar service fo 
a group of institutions? Your committee feels that there is no justificatiox 
for the current extremes of difference between excellence and weakness ir 
graduate degrees and requirements. In this country we have not seen fit i 
higher education to establish a common control of a public nature, and suc! 
a regulatory authority is not consonant with the American spirit and praa@ 
tice. We favor the American way of exerting influence and control undel 
principles established through consent in a system of accrediting. Undel 
present conditions we face the prospect of having this accrediting attempte« 
through organizations representing a particular discipline or through pr 
fessional organizations. Although we readily recognize that accreditatioy 
of this type may have meritorious results and may be conceived in a hig, 
spirit of devotion to scholarship and research, we think there is a danger the 
such efforts may eventuate in pressure groups which may not act in an ali 
university or all-institutional interest. 

In a communication of the Conference of Deans there are two passage 
which are quoted with the approval of this committee. 


“In this post-war period there is an expansion of American education at all leve 
which is absolutely unique in the history of education. Higher education in pa 
ticular will find it difficult under the circumstances to maintain satisfactory standarer 
and there is danger that graduate work, particularly graduate work at the master 
level, will deteriorate unless strong and effective measures are taken to prevent # 
Furthermore, these measures must be taken immediately since many institutioi 
which did not grant the master’s degree in the past, or which were granting po? 
master’s degrees, are now embarking on ambitious programs of instruction at tl 
graduate level and are often being encouraged by influential local groups to do % 
We are all sufficiently familiar with Gresham’s Law to realize that the wide develol 
ment of poor programs leading to the master’s degree will have a very bad effect # 
sound programs leading to the master’s degree, and much of our labor in build 
up high standards for the master’s degree will be lost. . . . 
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“While it is clear that appraisal of graduate study must be made against the back- 
ound of the institution as a whole, the requirements must be sought department by 
ppartment, or by departments in related groups. It is our conviction that only with 
first rate departmental research and teaching faculty, a well-stocked library, mod- 
n and adequate equipment, a spirit which induces fundamental investigation and 
scovery, and strong related departments, will real scholars be trained. Given an 
lequately equipped institution, and a sound department, we need not worry too 
juch about specific programs of study.” 


)It is the opinion of your committee that the Southern Association of Col- 
Res and Secondary Schools should adopt the idea of accrediting graduate 
struction as being feasible and needful. Your committee proposes the 
doption of the following recommendations of ways and means of inaugurat- 
fg and administering this plan of accrediting: 


11. It is recommended that the Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
Schools authorize the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education to ap- 
‘int a committee on the accrediting of graduate instruction which will be the 
funterpart of the committee charged with the accreditation of undergraduate 
#truction in colleges and universities. This committee should be charged with 
> responsibility of applying minimum standards in the appraisal of graduate 
truction in Southern institutions. This committee should be authorized and in- 
Hucted to undertake inquires and researches concerning the principles and criteria 
Gappraising graduate instruction. It is understood that this committee will develop 

advisory function and that institutions might request its advice and opinion in 
¢ development of graduate programs. This committee should be authorized and 
puld be expected to consult with graduate administrators outside the area of the 
Juth, especially during the critical period of initiating this plan. 


. After having agreed upon standards and procedures, the process of accrediting 
uld be based upon a system of institutional inspections and reports. It is considered 
ht and proper that all institutions now offering graduate instruction should be 
Wpected and that the graduate work now in process in the South should be approved 
widisapproved by the Association. It is proposed that in the future no member of 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools should undertake grad- 
“ie instruction without obtaining the previous approval of the Commission on In- 
jutions of Higher Education. 


. The accrediting of graduate instruction should be by departments. 


. The inspection of departments of an institution should be undertaken by at least 
se inspectors representing respectively the fields of the Humanities, the Social 
ences, and the Sciences. It should be stipulated at the outset that in case graduate 
k in what is called “professional subjects” is offered in an institution inspectors 
*ip are experts in such subjects will be added to the three already mentioned. 


. Inspectors will be provided with travel and subsistence funds covering expenses 
will be allowed a per diem of $50.00. The minimum fee to be paid by an institution 
is being inspected should be that of $300.00, In the cases of institutions of com- 
vk organization and with elabrate curricula of graduate instruction, the fee should 
‘larger. It is suggested that the maximum fee should be $1,000.00. In so far as 
: sible, the costs of the accrediting of graduate work should be met by the fees paid 
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by institutions. It is realized that the initiation of the plan of accrediting, the pros 
secution of researches in the principle and practice of appraising graduate instructio 
the costs of re-inspection of departments and institutions, and the performance | 
the advisory duties by the committee on accrediting will entail expenditures in ¢ 


cess of the revenues from fees. 


In case the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools shoul 
adopt the foregoing recommendations, your committee proposes that th 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education proceed to appoint 
standing committee on the accreditation of graduate instruction. We fe 
that there should be a period during which the standing committee shoul 
be concerned with the problems of organization and, during which studies 
should be made of proper criteria to be observed in applying the plan. Cox 
sultations and conferences should be held with persons who are professional: 
and by personal interest identified respectively with the academic fields « 
the Humanities, the Social Sciences, and the Sciences. Similar conference; 
and consultations should be held with persons identified with profession: 
Education and with professional graduate work. ‘The standing committt 
should be instructed to engage the services of expert consultants in these fi 
areas and other consultants at discretion. The standing committee should | 
authorized to make experimental inspections or surveys of institutions whia 
may volunteer for that purpose (as some have). The standing committ# 
should make preliminary visits to Southern institutions, thus informing : 
self at first hand of conditions. The standing committee should be authe 
ized to engage the services of consultants from outside the South. It show 
have the power to initiate researches in the problem of accrediting gradué 
instruction at discretion. All members of the committee realize that t 
first period of organization is of basic importance, and all are concern 
that time should be taken to establish this plan upon sound principles. . 
is further realized that this proposal will entail the expenditure of a consid: 
able sum of money. Since no income will be produced during this time, , 
committee proposes that the Association request of the General Educati 
Board an initial grant of $50,000.00 to be expended during the period 
exceeding two years for the purposes that have just been outlined. 


Part II 


Standards of the Association for Universities and Colleges ‘ie 
Offering Graduate Instruction 


Preamble.—The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Scho 
organized in 1895 for the purpose of improving the quality of work and 


procedures to be followed in the institutions belonging to it, has all alt 
offered principles and standards of education voluntarily agreed to by me 


\ 
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$ as expressions of its ideals and bases of its action. Heretofore, it has 
ed, “The standards as outlined apply to colleges of arts and sciences and 
yer only incidentally graduate, professional, technical, or specialized de- 
rtments. All these must be measured by tests which are additional to the 
gular standards mentioned below.” The Association now deems it nec- 


ary and proper to state these additional principles and standards of grad- 
e instruction. 


No institution of higher education may be considered for the accreditation 
jts graduate work until it has had a special study under the direction of 
| Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. Every institution 
fich holds membership and all those which may apply for recognition in 
8 area of education must supply full data on all points covered by the 
fidards, and on such others as may be requested by the Commission. In- 
mation regarding the special studies and the forms on which reports 
§ to be recorded will be provided by the Association. 


Yement of principles —It is fitting that a statement of the principles by which 
® Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools is guided in 
# appraisal and accrediting of graduate instruction be made in order that 
¥ basis for action taken from time to time may be clearly understood and 
order that all institutions may understand the policies which they are 
lected to maintain. Certain of the principles already formulated by 
Association are deemed to have especial significance in the field of grad- 
Je education, and it will be useful to repeat them and to incorporate them 
is statement. 


st of all freedom to teach the truth as he sees it is the privilege and the responsi- 
of the teacher, without which there is no hope of sound education. This is the 
t of education’s guarantee for freedom and the guarantee against totalitarian 
Hat to the democratic way of life. This does not preclude special arrangements be- 
n institutions and teachers, nor is this to be interpreted to mean that one has the 
to be protected by this principle if he teaches the overthrow of the principle or 
fhe system out of which it springs. 
e guarantee of this freedom means security of position after a reasonable 
@pationary period, which is the accepted policy of every stable institution of higher 
Mhing. This does not mean that a teacher has the right to indefinite employment 
+ becomes for any reason incompetent, unable, or unwilling to perform his full 
, or that he may not be dropped for violation of institutional contract, but it 
ns that he cannot arbitrarily be dismissed. This fact emphasizes the importance 
ing teaching positions on the basis of merit alone; that is, on the basis of qualifi- 
fons in training and experience, in ability, industry, and character. Only by 
selection of teaching staffs, and proper security of tenure can institutions of 
r learning best serve society which supports them. The occasional practice 
ing or attempting to fill educational posts with political ‘favorites’ by governors 
her officials or by representatives of other vested interests, ecclesiastical or eco- 
ic, can never be justified, because it destroys educational integrity... . 


r} 
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“Freedom to investigate and to publish the results of research is fundamental 
the promotion of higher learning and social progress. Institutions have no right 
withhold or to require the withholding of results of research carried out by staff me 
bers, except in rare cases of national emergency when findings may be deemed 
value to the enemies of the State. Spokesmen for totalitarian states have denied } 
validity of this principle, but it is basic to the democratic conception of education a 


learning... . 
“Bias and prejudice are the enemies of objective judgment and justice. The hist 


of democratic government records the struggle of the race to eliminate them as ¢ 
ments in social control. The history of educational administration records a simi 
struggle. Sound education can be developed only when bias and prejudice hz 
been eliminated in the relation between teachers and students, in the relation | 
tween Administrators, teachers, and students, and in the relation between Board 
Control, administratos, teachers, and students. It is a fundamental of sound p 
cedure, therefore, that these enemies of objective judgment and justice be elimina, 
from educational systems as factors determining actions taken. In upholding + 
principle educational associations may be a strategic bulwark in support of the Ama 
can way. In failing to uphold it they may be responsibile for destroying some of i 
most precious values in our democratic heritage.” 


To these principles which are traditional in the Association are added | 
following having specific relationship to graduate education. 


1. Resources—The decision by an institution to offer or to continue. 
offer graduate work calls for curricula and resources over and above thi 
provided for the undergraduate college. No curriculum and no schema} 
fifth year work made up wholly or chiefly of further undergraduate cout 
should be regarded as graduate. The resources necessary and proper 
graduate instruction embrace those of faculty, library, and laboratory. 
the cases of institutions offering only the master’s degree, these resour 
should be adequate for the curricula offered and for the introduction of { 
student to research in a subject and for the critical examination of the r 
terials of knowledge being taught and studied. For the institution offer 
doctoral programs, these resources should be distinguished in excellence é 
should provide means for the accomplishment of graduate enterprises: 
major importance. The graduate teacher should have an avowed intex 
in graduate instruction, should have experience in teaching advanced si 
jects, and should be a productive scholar and a research teacher. A g? 
uate department should be composed of at least three qualified perscs 
in no case should a major program for the doctor’s degree be authori 
unless such a departmental staff is available. The library should be an1 
strumentality of research with a book collection providing the students ¥ 
means of attaining a mastery of the literature and history of their subj; 
In the scientific fields, laboratories should be equipped for special e 
mentation. In this matter of the provision of adequate resources th 
should be codperation of the institution’s budgetary authorities, the libil 
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ministration, and the graduate school and the faculty. No merely in- 
Huctory support and codperation will be sufficient. The fact and the 
jracter of this coGperation and support should be a significant criterion 
)the appraisal of institutions. In this relation, Standards Seventeen and 
Jenty, already approved by the Association, are incorporated: 


(Standard SeventeenGrapvuatE Worx. The giving of degrees beyond the bac- 
Sureate level is not permissible unless the undergraduate foundations are care- 


h 


y laid and the institutional support is unusually strong. For the giving of the 


ster of Arts degree an institution should have an institutional expenditure a student 
jot less than $250.00 as interpreted in Standard Eight, and should have faculty 
gaing and remuneration and teaching loads, as well as library expenditures and 
#ities, distinctly above the average. Advanced degrees should be limited and 
yrded according to the best recognized standards for such work. No university 
jild offer the doctorate unless in addition to meeting the conditions enumerated 
We the institution is outstandingly strong.” 


tandard Twenty—MAiInTENANCE OF EDUCATIONAL IDEAL. In determining the 
9ss of an institution to meet the requirements of the Association, due considera- 
ifshall be given to the type of the institution, its announced purposes and objectives, 
@the relation between its resources and its educational undertakings. 

he tone of an institution is one of the most important factors in its recognition. 
ness in recruiting students, truthfulness in publications and on the part of those 
Grepresent the institution in soliciting students, or in other relations, conservatism 
granting honorary degrees, and a spirit of codperation in educational work, and 
@ness in the awards of scholarships and loan funds are factors of importance in 
wing any institution.” 


| The Nature of Graduate Instruction —A definitive separation of under- 
fluate and graduate work is not proposed and institutions may defensibly 
inue to offer a bracket of courses classified as being “for graduates and 
Sinced undergraduates.” A distinction between graduate and under- 
@uate work, however, is proper. For a course or a curriculum to be 
ified as graduate it is necessary that such a course or curriculum has a 
rch character. 


The Nature of Researck—Many divergent conceptions of research have 
entertained in the past. However well justified such differences in 
tition may be, the following principles are affirmed: research and train- 
in research are the fundamental justifications of g-aduate schools as 
nized educational agencies; and research is concerned with the dis- 
of new truth, with the critical examination of the evidential bases of 
yledge that is accepted as true or believed to be true, with the correction 
or, and with the application of both new and old truth to the uses of 


<ind. 


The Teaching Load.—A lighter teaching load for instructors who are 
Wely engaged in research and for those who are engaged in graduate 
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teaching is proper. No instructor should be approved for graduate teack 
ing who must carry a load of teaching in excess of ten lecture hours a weel 
whether the courses are all graduate or part undergraduate. 


5. Selection of Students —The ideal of excellence—the faith and hope « 
graduate schools—when made a rule of practice, carries with it as a corollar 
to good teaching and the possession of graduate resources the obligation 1 
select and admit, to retain and encourage, as student-scholars those qualifie 
to accomplish work of graduate character. In addition to the critical aj 
praisal of academic transcripts and other formal credentials submitted f 
the applicant as evidence of fitness for admission, the requirement that aj 
plicants take, and attain satisfactory scores in, the Graduate Record Exam 
ination or in comparable tests is commended. The admission policies of < 
institution will be a criterion of accreditation. 


6. Distinction between “‘graduate work and degrees’ and ‘‘professional work as 
degrees.”’—This distinction is implied in the standards and is one of fact an 
classification. ‘This distinction is not invidious and is mainly a matter ° 
emphasis; yet it is of high significance. It is recognized that in some curricu! 
and in some institutions graduate work in technological and vocation 
subjects—that is, “‘professional’’ subjects—has been accomplished of suche 
acting scholarship and high research quality that the distinction does n 
properly obtain. All requirements and standards are applied to this wo 
A distinction has developed, however, and is regarded to be warranted 
practice. Without attempting an inclusive statement, the Association thin 
of the “‘professional’’ graduate curricula as having an emphasis on applic: 
tion and that the instruction is chiefly concerned with ‘‘training” in the ski 
and techniques of practice in a field of endeavor. It thinks of “gradua 
work as being concerned with the history and theory of a subject, as bei 
occupied evidentially and critically with the materials of knowledge in 
field, and as being charged with a research element and emphasis. It 
not suggested that these differences are exclusive, but they have inducy 
certain modifications of standards or exemptions in the application of stan 
ards with reference to “‘professional graduate” programs and degrees. T 


such modifications or exemptions are deemed permissible and warranta 
in the following standards. 


MinimuM STANDARDS FOR THE MASTER’s DEGREES 


. Admission: Possession by the applicant of a bachelor’s degree from 
rbtea| college, regarded as standard by the institution and by a regi 
or general accrediting agency. The applicant shall present a transcr 
which, for unconditional admission, shall show a sufficient and satisfact 
(i.e., B grade or better) underoraduste preparation in the major field. 


. 
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| 2. Candidacy: Admission to candidacy for the degree shall not take place 
until the student shall have shown aptitude during a semester or quarter 
f residence to accomplish work of graduate character. 


3. Course Requirement: The candidate must complete twenty-four to 
irty semester hours of graduate work in course, with a grade of “B” or 
better. At least one-half of the courses included in the student’s program 
whould be of the class designated “Primarily for Graduates.” 


4. Majors and Minors: The major field shall be elected comprising as to 
Jourses, approximately two thirds of the work, and a minor—within the 
\epartment or in allied departments—of approximately one-third of the 
York. The two shall be related. 


| 5. Thesis: A thesis shall be required of every candidate. In case the 
Jourse requirement for the degree is that of thirty semester hours, a credit 


jor the theseis of from three semester hours to six semester hours may be 
ranted. * 
} 6. Foreign Language: A reading knowledge of at least one foreign language 


hall be required except in the case of certain “‘professional graduate” de- 
Mrees. 


| 7. Transferred Credit: A credit obtained in a different, but recognized 
thstitution, not exceeding six semester hours, may be transferred and credited 
t> the master’s degree, provided that the work was of graduate character 
‘nd provided that acceptance of the transferred credit does not reduce the 
hinimum residence period of one academic year. 


8. Minimum Residence: A residence of at least one academic year or its 
Wquivalent in summer sessions is required. 


g. Comprehensive Examinations: A comprehensive written and/or oral ex- 
Jmination shall be passed by the candidate covering at least the major field 
Ynd the thesis. 


10. Credits by Correspondence or Extension Study: No credits toward graduate 
egrees may be obtained by Correspondence or Extension Study. 


11. Time Limit: Work taken more than six years before the date at which 
€ master’s degree is expected may not be used to count for credit toward 


at degree. 


12. Administration of Degree: All graduate curricula and work leading to 
fraduate degrees should be administered by the Graduate School. 


-* In certain “professional graduate” degrees, the requirement of a thesis may be omitted 
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Minimum STANDARDS FOR THE DEGREE OF DocToR oF PHILOSOPHY 


1. Admission. The admission to the graduate school of possible and pros-| 
pective candidates should be governed in a formal sense by the same mini-. 
mum standards as candidates for the master’s degree, namely, the possession 
by the applicant of a bachelor’s degree from a recognized institution and| 
the presentation of a transcript showing a sufficient undergraduate prepara-. 
tion for advanced work in both major and minor fields. The undergraduate; 
preparation should be broad enough to provide an adequate foundation! 
for graduate work. This adequate preparation should be attested not only) 
by the transcript of formal courses and credits, but this evidence should be, 
supplemented by an acceptable report of the Graduate Record Examinationt 
or comparable test. Major departments should be allowed and encouraged 
to require special qualifying examinations or tests of their own for their: 
information and guidance, as well as for a basis of their recommendations: 
for the admission of students to the graduate school. 


2. Should the prospective candidate for the doctor’s degree take the master’s degree?» 
The benefits of a master’s degree as a form of work preliminary to the doctor’s’ 
degree are of such significance in the experience of a doctoral candidate: 
that in principle it is recommended. ‘The performances of students in theiri 
progress toward the master’s degree should be indices to the counselling af+f 
forded by faculty committees and directors who have in charge the guidances 
of applicants for candidacy for the doctor’s degree. The courses of study ini 
pursuance of candidacy for the master’s degree may, if properly planned,! 
be applied in partial fulfillment of requirements for the doctor’s degree. 


3. The first two years of graduate study. The studies should be planned by a 
committee appointed by the dean of the graduate school or by the depart-t 
mentai committee on graduate instruction of the major department. This! 
plan should aim at giving the student a mastery of the major field; and, ini 
case a minor is required, the plan should enable the student to make sufficient: 
progress in satisfaction of that requirement to keep the program as a whole ini 
balance. During these two years, the student with faculty advice should! 
have selected a topic for the dissertation and should have made a sufficient 
exploration in the bibliography and materials of the subject to be able tet 
demonstrate the feasibility of the project. 


4. Course requirements. Specific course requirements should not be enacted: 
for the major field; the aim of the doctoral program should be to afford in-t 
struction and guidance leading to a mastery of this field. Independent study 
on the part of the student is essential to every doctoral candidacy. At the 
same time formal course work is of indisputable value; it reduces the labor 
of the student; it should bring the student into scholarly relationship witht 


. 
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ers who demonstrate how accepted knowledge of a subject is evidentially 
orted. When the minor is required—which is a supporting subject, 
ted and constructed for precise purposes, and which is composed of 
ses—a specific course requirement is proper. 


| Major and Minor. A defined major should be required. It should be 
jesponsibility and obligation of departments established within the grad- 
i school to define the fields from which majors may be offered within 
} respective areas of instruction. The general content and scope of these 
rs should be indicated. The proposals of these majors should be sub- 
to the confirmation of the graduate school. This establishment of grad- 
{curricula should be a collaborative work and should make for codpera- 
understanding and administrative efficiency. It is understood that in 
jway the area of the major will be mapped and that the courses of in- 
jtion necessary and proper to it will be indicated. It is to be understood 
ithe limits and scope of the majors so defined are subject to expansion to 
the interests of students; but the majors should be so thoughtfully 
ed or reframed that contraction of the limits and scope should not be 
gitted in individual programs. ‘The unswerving maintenance of the 
qity of the major is to be commended. Nothing in the foregoing is to be 
reted as opposition to interdepartmental majors. In the construction 
Wajors, departments and graduate schools should avoid the diffuseness 
ould prevent specialization and the compression that would cause 
specialization. The minor courses, if required, should be selected 
a related but distinct field. If minor courses from more than one 
tment are proposed, the selection of these courses should be subject 
approval of the graduate school. 


GThe requirement of foreign languages. During the first two graduate years 
Mreferably during the first year, the prospective candidate for the doc- 
degree must have satisfied the requirement of a reading knowledge of 
aodern foreign languages. These languages are thought of as instru- 
of research and as a means of affording continuing access to the ma- 
; and literature of foreign culture and scholarship; and their use in 
relationships should be exercised as a matter of common practice. 
reading knowledge should have been tested in adequate examinations 
» pertinent language departments or by a foreign language committee; 
4examinations should test the ability of the student to read selected pas- 
om the literature of the major subject and should in themselves be a 
h experience. The French and German languages are endorsed as 
9 be offered in satisfaction of this requirement. With the approval 
graduate school, the department of the major may, however, on the 
ls of greater pertinence to the student’s interests and program of study 
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recommend any modern foreign language as a substitute for one of the 
but approval of such a substitution rests with the graduate school. 1 
department of the major may require as being necessary and proper anot 
language or other languages in addition to the two required by the gradu 
school. All language requirements must have been satisfied prior to - 
preliminary or qualifying examination and prior to admission to candid; 
for the degree. 

7. The preliminary or qualifying examination. At least one academic y 
prior to the time when the degree is expected to be conferred, and not ear 
than the accomplishment of two full years of graduate work, the student m 

undertake the preliminary or qualifying examination. On the basis of f 
examination the student is to be recommended or not for admission 
candidacy. This examination should be designed to fulfill several purpo» 
The examining committee should inquire into the feasibility of the disses 
tion project to give it the authoritative grounds on which to recommend ¢ 
eptance or rejection; the examination should cover subjects and course 
both major and minor fields and should be a rigid test of the studel 
scholarly competence and knowledge; the examination should be an: 
quiry of the student’s mastery of bibliography and of the student’s poy 
of bibliographical criticism; the examination should give particular at 
tion to subjects or courses taken in other institutions for which transfer¢ 
credit is proposed; the examination should afford the examiners the 
for constructive recommendations as to subsequent program of studies te 
undertaken by the student. In case the student passes this examination, | 
in case of the fulfillment of all other conditions, the examiners should rec 
mend to the graduate school admission to candidacy. Credit for the 
liminary examination should not be transferable. 


8. Admission to candidacy. The formal act of admission to candidacy shi 
be that of the graduate school. This should be a serious act of responsibil 
and the administrative authorities of the graduate school should be abi 
attest to the fulfillment of all conditions attached to the act of admisii 


g. Transfer of credit. Credit for work accomplished in recognized ins 
tions is transferable or not, according to each institution’s policy. A lik 
policy, taking into account the division of labor among institutions, whe 
that division of labor is the result of fact and accident or the result of 2}) 
liberate and coéperative decision to that effect, would be to transfer perti 
work. Credit for work that might be transferable may be attained Di 
or after admission to candidacy. In either case a definite part of eithe 
preliminary examination or the final oral examination should be dev. 
to the testing of the student’s mastery of the subjects involved and shoul 
the method of validating such credit. ‘ 
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ic Residence requirements. The minimum residence requirement for the 
.D. degree should be that of three full academic years or their equivalent 
Wshorter units of academic residence. The student should be required to 
nd at least one full academic year in continuous residence. The institu- 
conferring the degree should require one continuous year of residence. 
transfer of work from a recognized graduate school should carry with 
vhe transfer of residence credit. Residence credit, however, may not be 
jnsferred unless there is also a transfer of course work. Graduate residence 
dit may not therefore be established in fulfillment of requirements for 
@ doctor’s degree unless the graduate work accomplished in such periods 
i esidence is embodied in the accepted program leading to the doctor’s 
sree. Nothing in this section is intended to prevent any graduate school 
adopting legislation requiring a minimum amount of course work to 
accomplished by the candidate in actual residence on the campus of the 
itution involved. 


)1. The dissertation. A dissertation is required of all candidates. It should 
Jan achievement in research. It is recommended that the dissertation 
f d be prepared under the direction of a special committee. It should 
thply with the rules of form prescribed by the graduate school. It is recom- 
ded in the spirit of comity and uniformity that such rules of form among 
titutions should be as nearly identical as possible. The institutions con- 
ing the degree may require the dissertation to be printed for publication 
thubmitted in typewritten form. It is recommended in the spirit of safe- 
ding the interests of the student in this form of literary property that 
the form of copyrighting be adopted. 


2. Comprehensive final examinations. There should be a final comprehensive 
examination. Institutions may properly require in addition a written 
ination. The final written examination, if required, should be set by 
@ major department or by a special committee appointed by the dean and 
Yuld cover at least the major subject. The examination should be a func- 
jial part of the educative process and those in charge should guard against 
“petition of course examinations. The schedule of the qualifying exam- 
ion and the final comprehensive should be spaced in time in order that 


arate the qualifying examination from either of the final comprehensive 
inations. The final oral examination should be divided into three parts, 
bfense of the dissertation and examinations of subject fields of both the 
Jor and minor. This examination should be administered by a commit- 
appointed by the deanof the graduate school. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE CONTINUATION OF 
STUDIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
BY 
THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


1. PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


The 1946 Work Conference on Higher Education recommended the con 
tinuation of the Work Conference program of studies in higher educatiom 
At the annual meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondar: 
Schools in 1946 representatives of the Committee on Work Conferences o1 
Higher Education presented these recommendations to the Executive Com» 
mittee of the Association. The Executive Committee of the Associatiox 
considered these recommendations and requested that the Committee ox 
Work Conferences on Higher Education serve until the 1947 meeting of th! 
Association and that it present to the Executive Committee at that meetin1 
specific recommendations for the continuation of the work conference pra 
gram. The Committee on Work Conferences on Higher Education coma 
plied with this request and has given careful consideration by correspondence 
consultation, and other types of investigation to the nature and type of pra 
gram which should be continued and to ways and means of continuation. 


The Committee has become keenly conscious of the fact that a great dea 
of the important work now being done “‘to establish helpful relations be 
tween the secondary schools and the institutions of higher education withi 
the territory of the Association, and to consider all subjects that tend to th 
promotion of their interests” is being done by organizations which have n 
significant connection with the Association. While it is true that the obje« 
of the Association has never been the assumption of responsibility for ai 
education and research in the South, it has been vitally concerned with thers 
and has been a primary means of advancing them. It appears that the situe 
tion is now such that there is a very great need for central regional agena 
such as the Association to assume responsibility for the codrdination of th 
many types of educational study now in process of development by a mult] 
tude of organizations and to give its influence to the continuous promotioi 
of significant types of study and to the dissemination of the results of su z 
study. Some of the problems needing study have been partially explored bh 
members of the various Work Conferences on Higher Education and b 
members of other groups whose studies are now in progress. Codrdinatiol 


and codperative direction of those studies are urgent needs at the presel 
time. F 
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II. RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the statements just made, of the recommendations of the 1946 
jork Conference, and of other information, it is recommended tt the South- 


Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools provide for the continua- 
(n of the following activities: 


. Promotion of Study of Higher Education in the South and related materials by 
college faculties and administrative officers as recommended by the Work 
Conference of 1946. 


. Promotion of the following special studies: 

. General education. , 

. General courses in the humanities. 

. General courses in the natural sciences. 

. General courses in the social sciences. 

. Research resources and needs in the South. 

. Education of teachers for both colleges and graduate schools. 


Dorf CO NHN 


. Provision for officers and members of committees of the Association and of its 
Commissions to meet at stated intervals for a more thorough consideration and 
study of Association policies and problems than the present annual meetings 
permit. 


. Provision for continuous coérdination of the work of the Association with that 
of agencies and organizations engaged in activities which promote the general 
objectives of the Association. 


III. Ways AND MEANS 


&t is recommended that the work outlined above be carried forward under 
‘ sponsorship of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education and 
: Commission on Curricular Problems and.Research. If this proposal is 
pted, it is assumed that a special committee of these Commissions would 
y the above recommendations into effect in whatever ways and under 
Watever circumstances the special Committee might deem most appropriate. 
n this connection, the fact should be stressed that there are many possibili- 
for carrying forward this program without great expense to the Associa- 
. In the first place, it has been demonstrated that member institutions 
he Association will pay the expenses of representatives to participate in 
4)perative conferences for the study of pertinent problems. In the second 
e, there are a number of existing agencies which would be glad to par- 
pate in or accept responsibility for studies in codperation with or under 
sponsorship of the Association. In the third place, certain member in- 
Sutions of the Association might be able to provide the necessary facilities 
athe development of studies requiring laboratory equipment and other 
Yeial resources. Finally, there are young and energetic faculty members 
qhin the Association who could give some continuous attention both to 
« promotion of the studies recommended and to the coérdination of work 
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in progress at a nominal expense to the Association with profit to themsely 
and their institutions, and with every prospect of success in the advancemer 


of education in the South. 
IV. ComMMENT 


A. It is assumed that general work conferences would not be necessary every ye 
but would be held every two or three years for the consideration of reports ¢ 
special studies completed or nearing completion and for planning education 
changes indicated by these studies as well as initiating new studies. 

B. It is also assumed that some institution will in the future as in the past provis 
headquarters and office equipment for the committee without expense to t 
Association. . 

C. It is believed that the cost of the Association of carrying out these recommend: 
tions need not exceed twenty-five hundred dollars annually. 


V. FURTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is further recommended 


A. That the sponsoring Commissions and the Executive Committe of the Assocs: 
tion accept the published report, Higher Education in the South, as the final 1 
port on the activities of the Committee on Work Conferences on Higher Ed) 
cation. 


B. That this report be accepted by the Executive Committee of the Associati) 
in fulfillment of its request that the Committee on Work Conferences on Hig 
Education make recommendations for the continuation of the Work Conferere 
program of studies in higher education. 


C. That the balance of funds appropriated by the Association for use of the Col 
mittee on Work Conferences on Higher Education, after payment of expen: 
of preparing and presenting this report, be used as the Executive Committee 
the Association may direct. 


D. That the Committee on Work Conferences on Higher Education be dismisss 


Approved November 30, 1947, by: 
The Commission on Work Conferences on Higher Education 
The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
The Commission on Curricular Problems and Research 


Accepted by the Executive Committee of the Association December 1, 1947. 


For the Committee, 


Roscor E. PARKER 
Executive Secretary 


Apmissions EXPERIMENT AT BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


In 1933; the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools authori: 
Birmingham-Southern College, along with the University of Louisville, to und: 
take a special admissions experiment. Under this plan certain students from 
local public high schools who, after completing three or three and one-half year’ 
high school, ranked in the top ten per cent of their class and who made scores if | 
upper quarter of certain entrance tests given at the college, would be permitted: 


i 
| 
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“ll as regular students. This experiment, which was begun in 1934, has been con- 
‘ted annually since the last official report on the experiment in the May, 1940, 
“> of the SourHERN AssocIATION QUARTERLY. 

he Commission on Institutions of Higher Education authorized in 1940 the con- 
ance of the admissions experiment for five years without the necessity of making 
al reports. Previous reports on the experiment have indicated that students 
@itted under the special experimental plan maintained higher scholastic records 
y other students enrolled in the college. An analysis of the records made by 
Gents admitted in accordance with the experimental plan since the last report on 
xt 1940, indicates that the scholastic performance of these students has continued 
} level considerably higher than the median of the entire student body. 

he relative excellence of the special students’ performance is evident in the fol- 
"ng table, which indicates the all-school average grade from 1939 through 1945, 
yell as the average grade for all work taken by students admitted under the ex- 
#mental plan each academic year during the same period. The following quality 
fit ratios are computed on the basis of three quality points for each hour carried 


CoLLEGE AVERAGE EXPERIMENTAL Group AVERAGE 
1939—1.30 1939—2.00 (4 students) 
1940—1.34 1940—1.83 (3 students) 
1941—1I.40 1941—2.08 (2 students) 
1942—1.36 1942—2.34 (3 students) 
1943—1I.49 1943—1.89 (2 students) 
1944—1.50. 1944—1.65 (5 students) 
1945—1.29 1945—1.54 (1 student) 
1946—1.16 1946—2.69 (2 students) 


dents admitted to Birmingham-Southern College under the experimental 
have adapted themselves to the extra-curricular activities of the college, as 
|} as maintained acceptable grades. Twenty-two students were admitted under the 
ial program from 1939 through the 1946-1947 academic year. Twelve of these 
me members of one of the fourteen national social fraternities or sororities on 
campus, which is a higher percentage of fraternity and sorority membership 
th exists for the college as a whole. Three of these students became presidents of 
§r respective fraternity or sorority. One student of the twenty-two became a 
aber of Omicron Delta Kappa, national men’s leadership fraternity. Several of 
students give promise of being elected to Phi Beta Kappa, or might have been 
‘ted had they not transferred to other institutions, withdrawn to enter the armed 
es, or discontinued their work at Birmingham-Southern College for other reasons. 
‘lost all of the twenty-two students became members of one or more campus 
nizations devoted to furthering interest in special fields. In short, students ad- 
ed under the experimental plan have proved themselves well-rounded in all 
Sses of college life. 

he success of these students in college is probably due in large part to the careful 
sning process employed in their selection. To be accepted under this plan stu- 
$ must not only rank in the upper ten per cent of their high school class, but must 
‘be specifically approved for college entrance by their high school principals. 
y must, furthermore, make scores on the standard psychological and English 
Jninations at Birmingham-Southern College which would rank them in the upper 
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quarter of the group to which similar tests had previously been given. The prosp 
tive student must also make a satisfactory score on a standard personality test and 
passed upon favorably after an interview with the Administrative Committee of 1 
College. That the result of this screening has been successful is apparant in the ov 
all records made by the accepted students. 

No effort has been made to encourage students who themselves feel or whe 
parents feel that they are not ready, socially or otherwise, for college, despite a 
high academic record made in high school. The following table indicates the nu 
ber of students recommended by their high school principals for admission unc 
the experimental plan, the number of students who took the entrance tests, the 
notified of eligibility, and those who actually enrolled at Birmingham-Southe 
College as regular students under the special plan: 


RECOMMENDED By ‘Took ENTRANCE #£NOTIFIED OF REGISTERED A 
PRINCIPALS TEsts Exicrpiriry REGULAR STUDE 
1939 68 17 12 4 
1940 74 20 12 3 
194! 47 12 5 2 
1942 79 29 Il 3 
1943 42 8 6 2 
1944 51 14 8 5 
1945 is 6 4 1% 
1946 - 5 2 og 
1947 3 2 is 
361 114 62 23 


* Exact figure unavailable. 


+-\« 
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The Commission on Curricular Problems 
and Research 


Organized by the Association in December, 1935 


The Commission on Curricular Problems and Research was created by 
; Constitution of the Association adopted at the annual meeting held in 
uisville, Kentucky, December 5-6, 1935. The duties of the Commission 
to “study and report to the appropriate standing committee on the ac- 
diting policies of this and similar association, . . . (to) study and report 


grams of studies, . . . (and to) stimulate experimentation and report to 

} appropriate standing committee significant trends in either secondary 

thigher education.”” ‘There was an organization meeting in Atlanta the 

Owing spring. Since 1935, the meeting places and officers of the Com- 

ysion have been as follows: 

}936—Richmond, Virginia. Dean K. J. Hoke, Chairman; Assistant 

}erintendent L. Frazer Banks, Secretary. 

1937-38—Dallas, Texas. Dean K. J. Hoke, Chairman; Assistant Superin- 

fent L. Frazer Banks, Secretary. 

§938-39—Memphis, Tennessee. Dean K. J. Hoke, Chairman; Assistant 
erintendent L. Frazer Banks, Secretary. 

3939-40—Atlanta, Georgia. Dean K. J. Hoke, Chairman; Assistant 

Herintendent L. Frazer Banks, Secretary. 

i940—Memphis, Tennessee. Dean K. J. Hoke, Chairman; Assistant 

#ierintendent Lawrence G. Derthrick, Secretary. 

9941—Louisville, Kentucky. Professor Edgar W. Knight, Chairman; 

@stant Superintendent Lawrence G. Derthick, Secretary. 

942—Memphis, Tennessee. Dean K. J. Hoke, Chairman; Professor 

oe E. Parker, Secretary. 

943—-No Meeting. Officers continued for 1944. (President Doak S. 

pbell, Chairman; Director W. L. Mayer, Secretary—designated by 

utive Committee of the Commission and’ approved by the Executive 

ihmittee of the Association.) 

344-—No Meeting. Officers continued for 1945. 

)45-46—Memphis, Tennessee. President Doak S. Campbell, Chair- 
; Director W. L. Mayer, Secretary. 

- )46-4'7—Memphis, Tennessee. Dean W. S. Taylor, Chairman; Di- 

Yor W. L. Mayer, Secretary: 

47-48—Louisville, Kentucky. Dean W. S. Taylor, Chairman; Di- 

Yor W. L. Mayer, Secretary. 
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OFFICERS 1948 


Chairman: Dean W. S. Taylor, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ker 
tucky. 

Secretary: W. L. Mayer, Registrar, North Carolina State College, Raleigi 
North Carolina 

Executive Committee: B. P. Brooks, Director of Instruction, Mississip; 
State College, State College, Mississippi; J. L. B. Buck, Department « 
Education, Commonwealth of Virginia, Richmond, Va.; W. H. Shay 
Superintendent, Columbus, Georgia; Ray V. Sowers, General Supe 
visor, Duval County Schools, Jacksonville, Florida; Gladstone H. Yeue! 
Professor of Secondary Education, University of Alabama, Tuscaloos 
Alabama. 


MEMBERS FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATIC: 


Ter 

Expw 

Decemh 

Gladstone H. Yeuell, Professor of Secondary Education, University of AR 
bama, Tuscaloosa (Second Term) 194 


Leo M. Chamberlain, Vice President, University of Kentucky, Lexingtet 
Kentucky (Second Term) 19) 


F, C. Fox, Randolph Macon College, Ashland, Virginia (Second Term) 19 
R. L. Johns, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida (First Term) 19 


Harris Purks, Dean of College of Arts and Sciences, Emory Universi 
Atlanta, Georgia (Second Term) 1g 


James F. Whelan, Chairman, Department of Education, Loyola Universi 
New Orleans, Louisiana (Second Term) ICI 


A. W. Hobbs, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University of North Cai 
lina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina (Second Term) Ic 


Sadie Groggans, Professor of Education, Winthrop College, Rock 


South Carolina (Second Term) I 


B. P. Brooks, Director of Instruction, Mississippi State College, State C 
lege, Mississippi (Second Term) I¢ 


< 


J. G. Umstatt, Chairman, Department of Curriculum and Instruc I 
School of Education, University of Texas, Austin, Texas (First Term) 1¢ 


J. M. Smith, President, Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee (F 
Term) 1¢ 
8 


t 
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Term 
| MEMBERS FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS Expires 
December 
‘ T. Anderson, Principal, Greenville, South Carolina (First Term) 1948 


» C. Jennings, Principal, High School, Charlottesville, Virginia (Second 
)Term) . 1948 
7. H. Yarbrough, Principal, West End High School, Nashville, Tennessee 
1 (Second Term) 1949 
jay V. Sowers, General Supervisor, Duval County Schools, Jacksonville, 
§Florida (First Term) 1949 
Q. Srygley, Director of the Curriculum, Austin Public Schools, Austin, 
)Texas (First Term) 1949 
fhomas Wells, Superintendent, Pascagoula, Mississippi (First Term) 1949 
}. F. Coslow, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Secondary Schools, 
‘Louisville, Kentucky (First Term) 1950 
| A. Woodard, Principal, High School, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
‘(Second Term) 1950 
mes A. Davis, Principal, High School, Bessemer, Alabama (Second Term) 
! 1950 
J. H. Shaw, Superintendent, Columbus, Georgia (First Term) 1948 


University, Louisiana (Second Term) 1948 


L. Mayer, Registrar, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina (Second Term) 1948 
C. Sellers, Director of Curriculum, Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort 


Worth, Texas (Second Term) 1948 
M. Dannelly, Superintendent, Montgomery, Alabama (Second ae 
194 
.B. Buck, Department of Education, Commonwealth of Virginia, Rich- 
4nond, Virginia (Second Term) 
Vilip Davidson, Dean of the Upper Division and Graduate School, Van- 
Jerbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee (Second Term) 1950 
Yan Dotson, Dean, School of Education, Emory University, Atlanta, 
| eorgia (First Term) 1950 
NS. Taylor, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky (First pie 
| 194 


Report of the Commission on Curricular 
Problems and Research 


The Commission has devoted the major portion of its time and energy tc 
planning and initiating the Southern Association’s Cooperative Study i 
Elementary Education as authorized by the Executive Committee at it 
meeting in Memphis in December, 1946. In accordance with your instruc: 
tions, the Executive Committee of the Commission invited representative: 
of the other Commissions of the Association, the Southern Conference or 
Teacher Education, and other major regional agencies working in the Soutt 
to meet with it in April last year to formulate plans for the study. The in: 
terest of the codperating groups has been good and all of them have contri 
buted to the development of the plan and the program. ‘The President o 
the Southern Association submitted the plans for the study to the Generai 
Education Board with a request for $6,000 for an exploratory study. Thi 
request was received favorably, the money appropriated, and the explora 
tory study is now under way. You have been kept in close touch through 
the Codrdinating Agent of the Commission with the progress and develop 
ment of the study. Dr. J. B. White, the Executive Secretary of the Coérdr 
nating Committee of the study, has visited each of the states participating 
and informs us that the state committees are making good progress in theik 
efforts to study critically the elementary school and the education of th. 
elementary teacher. Accordingly, there will be transmitted to you a repor 
of the Policy Making Committee with the recommendation of the Cons 
mission for action. 

Out of the meetings which the Commission has held with other regiona 
agencies there has come the opportunity to engage in a preliminary formulz 
tion of what may well be one of the most strategic studies ever undertake: 
by the Association. ‘There is a widespread demand that there be develope: 
suitable procedures by which institutions engaged in the education of teachex 
can appraise the effectiveness of their programs. The Commission, there 
fore, requests the approval of the Executive Committee for a project to E 
undertaken during the next year which will have as its objective the pré 
duction of a suitable guide which may be used by institutions in improvini 
their offerings in teacher education. 

Your approval of this project would mean that the Commission wou 
proceed along the following lines: (1) appoint a special committee whici 
would be requested to produce through research and coéperative study 4 
instrument for self-appraisal which gives promise of being widely used, ( 
this special committee would be authorized to employ the instrument wit! 
volunteer institutions in an effort to prove its reliability and its validity. 

This committee would submit to the Commission at the annual mee I 
of the Association in 1948 a report which would outline the results of 
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jady, embodying such instruments as had been developed and suggesting 
ic feasibility of continuing a real Southwide study in this field. 

eo finance the meetings and necessary clerical expenses for the special 
mmittee, the Commission requests the Executive Committee to submit 
a suitable private foundation a request for a grant of funds not to exceed 
§,500 to be expended within the period January 1—December 31, 1948. 
(The arrangement for a part-time Codrdinating Agent, approved by the 
mmission and the Executive Committee of the Association last year, con- 
fued to be satisfactory both to the Commission and to the University of 
jentucky. We are recommending, therefore, that a similar arrangement 
4} approved for the ensuing year. A report of the Codrdinating Agent ap- 
Jars in the minutes of our meeting. In order that the members of the Execu- 
ye Committee may have some idea of the work which he has done this past 
Jar, two informal studies are appended to this report as exhibits for your 


( 


¥The Commission on Curricular Problems and Research is requesting the 
€ amount of money as was appropriated for the use of the Commission 
“ring the past year, namely $4,900. We are recommending that the break- 
of the budget be as follows: 


BUDGET REQUEST 


1948 
Travel and Expenses of Executive Committee $1,500 
Part-time Salary of Coédrdinating Agent 1,000 
| Secretarial Help 1,000 
Travel for Codrdinating Agent 350 
Office Expenses 300 
Contingency Fund 750 


$4,900 


‘Wou will observe that $500, the amount appropriated through the Com- 
sion to the Committee on Work Conferences in Higher Education has 
n added to the contingency fund for next year. It must be evident to all 
“imbers of the Executive Committee that all costs have increased greatly 
Hing the past year. It will be difficult for the Commission to carry its 
sent load on this budget. 

Che Commission on Curricular Problems and Research neares to express 
e Executive Committee its appreciation for continued codperation and 


souragement. Recpectfully submitted, 


W. L. MAYER, Secretary 
Wii1aM S. Taylor, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMISSION ON CURRICULAR 
PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH 


(EACH NOMINATED FOR A THREE-YEAR TERM ENDING DECEMBER 1950) 
MEMBERS FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


J. Millard Smith, President, Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee 

B. P. Brooks, Director of Instruction, Mississippi State College, State College, 
Mississippi 

J. G. Umstatt, Chairman, Department of Curriculum and Instruction. 
School of Education, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


MEMBERS FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Cc. A. Woodward, Principal, High School, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

James A. Davis, Principal, High School, Bessemer, Alabama 

J. B. Cloutier, Principal, Campti High School, Campti, Louisiana 

W. F. Coslow, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Secondary Schools 
Louisville, Kentucky 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 


Philip Davidson, Dean of the Upper Division and Graduate School, Vam 
derbilt University, Nashville, ‘Tennessee 
John Dotson, Dean, School of Education, Emory University, Atlantat 
Georgia 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1948 
Chairman: Dean W. S. Taylor, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ker 
tucky 


Secretary: W.L. Mayer, Registrar, North Carolina State College, Raleigh 
North Carolina 


Executive Committee: B. P. Brooks, Director of Instruction, Mississipy 
State College, State College, Mississippi; J. L. B. Buck, Department ¢ 
Education, Commonwealth of Virginia, Richmond, Virginia; W. E 
Shaw, Superintendent, Columbus, Georgia; Ray V. Sowers, Generé 
Supervisor, Duval County Schools, Jacksonville, Florida; Gladstone FE 
Yeuell, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Alabama, Tusce 


loosa, Alabama. 
Respectfully submitted, 


W. H. SHaw 

W. T. Rowland 
Thomas Wells 

T. Q. Srygley, Chairman 


| 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE SOUTHERN 
| ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 


1 he Commission on Curricular Problems and Research presents for your 
fee rauon a statement of progress made to date on the Southern Associa- 
*s Codperative Study in Elementary Education and a proposal for further 
of this study. Both the statement of progress and the proposal 
| further financing have been approved by the Policy Making Committee of 
¢ Codperative Study. 
Whe report of the Commission to the Association, which is now in your 
éads, summarizes the progress made on this study since its initiation at the 
#ytona Beach Conference in June 1947. The first thirteen months of the 
‘ject is being financed in part on a budget of $6,000. This sum was se- 
ed from the General Education Board on a request by the President of 
Association and with your approval. 
‘Attached is a report submitted to the Commission by the Executive Secre- 
for the study. This report presents in some detail the accomplishments 


4 or the continuation of this important study, the Commission requests 
iit the Association seek from the General Education Board the funds neces- 
Sy to implement the following budget covering a three-year period be- 


1948-49 
Wary for Executive Secretary and Assistants $2,000 
Javel 
“2xecutive Secretary and Assistants $3,000 
Dut-of-state for Codrdinating Committee 3,000 
Dut-of-state for Policy Making Committee 1,000 7,000 
$retarial Assistance for Executive Secretary ——___— 25400 
stage, Mimeographing, and Supplies 1,000 
@ntingent Fund 1,000 
| $13,400 
1949-50 
ary for Executive Secretary and Assistants $ 6,000 
lavel 
Executive Secretary and Assistants $3,000 
Dut-of-state for Codrdinating Committee 3,000 
Dut-of-state for Policy Making Committee 1,000 7,000 
itretarial Assistance for Executive Secretary ————-__ 2,400 
stage, Mimeographing, and Supplies 1,000 
1,000 


Jatingent Fund pat eet ore 
$14,400 
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1950-51 
Salary for Executive Secretary and Assistants $ 6,000 
Travel 

Executive Secretary and Assistants $3,000 
Out-of-state for Codrdinating Committee 3,000 

Out-of-state for Policy Making Committee 1,000 7,000 

Secretarial Assistance for Executive Secretary ERG 

Postage, Mimeographing, and Supplies 1,000 

Printing and Related Expenses 5,000 

Contingent Fund 1,000 

$22,400 

Total Budget $50,200 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. L. Mayer, Secretary 
WILLIAM S. TAYLOR, Chairman — 


BUSINESS MEETINGS 


Brown Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky 
November 30—December 2, 1947 


I. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
10:00 a. m.—November 30, 1947 


The Executive Committee of the Commission on Curricular Problems ana 
Research met in room 1521 of the Brown Hotel at ten o’clock on Sunda‘ 
morning, November 30, with the following members present : William $ 
Taylor, chairman, W. L. Mayer, Ray V. Sowers, W. H. Shaw, Gladstony: 
Yeuell, and Ellis F. Hartford, Coordinating Agent of the Commission. Dit 
J. B. White, Executive Secretary of the Southern Association’s Codéperar 
tive Study in Elementary Education, Dr. Leo M. Chamberlain and Fae 
James F. Whelan, members of the Commission, were also present. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were approved as they had alread: 
been sent to members of the committee and no corrections were to be madé 

The chairman brought the group up to date, referring to the last meetin; 
of the Association where tremendous interest was shown in the whole prob: 
lem of elementary education. At that time the Commission was instructet 
to explore the possibilities of a study in elementary education to see wha 
could be done to strengthen the program in the South. The Executi 
Committee of the Commission felt it desirable to enlist as many age 
concerned with education on a regional basis as possible. As a conseque 
representatives of all three Commissions of the Southern Association, # 
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jmmittee on Southern Regional Studies and Education, the Deans of 
jucation in the South, the Southern States Conference on Teacher Edu- 
jion, the Southern States Work Conference, and the Southern University 
mference, met at Gulfport, Mississippi, to work out a basis for a study in 
nentary education. It was recommended that there should be a one- 
r exploratory study and the procedure for going about it was outlined. 
mvas also recommended that this study should utilize all previous studies. 
ce the Southern States Work Conference had just completed a report 
elementary education, it was decided that it would be wise to meet with 
m at Daytona Beach to consider their study and to go on from there. 
After the Gulfport meeting Dean Taylor and Dr. Hartford sent to Presi- 
jt Campbell plans for the proposed study who made a request to the Gene- 
» Education Board. This organization approved a grant or $6,000 for 
jexploratory study. Chairmen were then appointed in each state in the 
thern Association plus Arkansas and Oklahoma. These chairmen met 
#Daytona Beach and Dr. J. B. White of Peabody College was elected 
Hcutive Secretary for the study. After this meeting Dr. White contacted 
states, and committees were appointed in each state. These committees 
4c composed of as representative groups as possible. ‘The committees 
e already started work. Dr. Fred McCuistion of the General Education 
rd, who has visited several, was reported to be most enthusiastic about 
fistart that has been made. Dr. White was asked to give the group a brief 
Y>rt of his activities. 
‘Dr. White stated that he felt the choice of the name, the Southern Associa- 
3s Coéperative Study in Elementary Education, which was approved 
‘the Executive Committee of the Association, was a happy one for two 
Zons: (1) the Southern Association carries prestige in the eyes of the people 
Me Southern states, and (2) the Southern Association’s interest in ele- 
fitary education is unique and will probably have a far-reaching influence. 
hite, who has just completed his rounds of the thirteen states, stated 
: West Virginia is yet considering joining the study. So far his work has 
bai ted mainly of encouraging the states to get their committees appointed 
dito help them in formulating their plans. The technique which has been 
: loped has been remarkably similar in most of the states and many of 
dproblems are common to every state. Some states, of course, have prog- 
: d further than others but most of them are still in the initial stages. He 
' called attention to the mimeographed statement which he had dis- 
Wuted to members of the committee and called particular attention to a 
wmary of the trends of activities as follows: 
Codrdination of agencies or groups interested in improving elementary 


education. 
? Stimulation of groups who would like to do something for elementary 


\ 


«| 


| 


t 


| 
i 
1 


education. 
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3. Development of programs of fact finding or research. 

4. Study of the curriculum and holding power of the schools. 

5. Development of standards and instruments of evaluation for elemer 
tary schools of twelve-year schools. 

6. Selection of experimental or codperating schools and provision fe 
assisting these schools to plan programs of action. 

7. Study of the education and recruitment of teachers for the elementar 
schools. 

8. Provision for the publicity of facts about the elementary schools. 

g. Study of ways and means of integrating elementary and secondar 
education into a twelve-year program of learning. 

10. Provision for wide-spread lay and professional participation in this e 

fort to improve elementary education. 


The discussion centered mainly around item 7. Dr. Hartford suggeste 
that an article should be written on the lack of interest shown by studem 
in going into elementary teaching. The group felt that the following reasox 
might be responsbile in part for this lack of interest and that further stue 


might be given to them: 


1. Lack of prestige of the elementary school. 
. Salary schedules for elementary schools. 
. Lower admission requirements for teaching. 
. College faculties encourage people who are good in special fiele 
such as mathematics, sciences, music, etc., to enter the secondary fiel 
5. College teachers find it easier to train people for secondary teachi 
since this level is more similar to their own training. 
6. Elementary teachers must spend entire day with students witha 
any respite and, in addition, their classes are usually larger than hi 
school classes. 


pp OF N 


The chairman asked if the committee would like for Dr. White to bring 2 
report to the entire Commission at its meeting Sunday afternoon. It Ww 
agreed that this should be done for the Elementary Study would be ma 
meaningful if the entire Commission participated rather than just the Exeo 
tive Committee. Dr. White mentioned the difficulty many of the states W 
facing in financing this study and said he felt that this would be one of ff 
most serious problems if the study is projected on a three-year basis. . 
was suggested that this matter of financing be presented to the entire Co 
mission and their help be asked. It was announced that the Elementél 
Study group would meet with Dr. Morphet’s group in early June but thai 
definite plans for this meeting had been made. q 
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the discussion then centered around the problem of terms of members 
i dates of expiration. Some confusion has arisen in cases where members 
lie filled out unexpired terms. Dr. Hartford stated that the ruling on this 
§ that a person was eligible to serve two full terms (of three years each) 
iddition to the remainder of the unexpired term if he served less than half 
that unexpired term. It was suggested that this be brought to the at- 
ion of the entire Commission and that the members be asked to check 
Quarterly and give the secretary any corrections that should be made so 
4 the Proceedings for this year would be correct. 
r. Hartford, the Coérdinating Agent of the Commission, reviewed his 
rt which was to be made to the Commission (see meeting of the Com- 
tion). 


jean Taylor raised the question as to how long materials from the South- 
Study Report, which are now stored at the University of Kentucky, 
ih Id be kept. Dr. Shaw suggested that the Southern Association might’ 
se day have a home office with paid officers and that this material should 
ept until that time and that proper disposal could be made then. The 
“p agreed to this. 

‘he Executive Committee was asked to give their opinion of the value of 
Wetter sent out by the Codrdinating Agent to the members of the Com- 
sion on Curricular Problems and Research, the officers of the Associa- 
the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education. The group felt 
§the newsletter was helpful in keeping the entire group informed about 


aj early stage and he could not tell definitely whether it would be possible 
| mplete it. After a discussion of the most desirable procedures to follow 
ich a study, the group authorized Dr. Hartford to continue his study 
¢ early results showed it would be practicable to continue. They felt 
Msuch a study would be desirable if it could show there were lasting bene- 
om the studies that have been conducted to date. 

. Hartford was also given authority to continue with the series of “‘in- 
al reports.” 

. Sowers expressed the appreciation of the entire Executive Committee 
e splendid work which Dr. Hartford has done during the past year. 
the problems concerning publication of Commission material, in the event 
» SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY was discontinued, was discussed. 
siMayer stated that it was his understanding that the recommendation 


f 
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would probably be that there be only one regularly scheduled issue a yez 
which would be the Proceedings, but that other issues could be pu 
the need arose. 

Attention was called to the afternoon meeting at two o’clock on the Re 
Garden and the chairman stated that at that time a committee would | 
appointed to work out a budget for the continuance of the Elementary Ed 
cation Study which must be approved by the Executive Committee of t 
Commission on Curricular Problems and Research as well as by the Exec 
tive Committee of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondai 
Schools. 


The meeting adjourned. 


8:00 p. m.—November 30, 1947 


The Executive Committee of the Commission on Curricular Probles 
and Research met in room 1521 of the Brown Hotel at eight o’clock on Se 
day evening, November 30, 1947, with the following members presex 
William S. Taylor, chairman, W. L. Mayer, B. P. Brooks, W. H. Sha 
Ray V. Sowers, and Gladstone Yeuell. Ellis F. Hartford, Codrdinati 
Agent of the Commission, was also present. 

The first question brought up was the budget. The chairman stated th 
he had been informed at the meeting of the Executive Committee of t 
Association in the spring that the Association would probably exceed th: 
budget for the year. He asked the group if they felt the Commission sho 
request the same amount of money for the ensuing year as for the past yer 
Dr. Shaw suggested that each item be considered separately. 

In discussing the $1,500 for travel of the Executive Committee, the gror 
felt that it would be necessary to call an interim meeting and it would, thes 
fore, require this much money to take care of expenses. The item of $1,5. 
was left in the budget request. The group next discussed the salary of t 
Coordinating Agent and his secretarial help. It was felt that the Comm 
sion could not ask for additional money from the Association and they cou 
not ask the University of Kentucky to make the services of the Codrdinati 
Agent available for less. Dr. Sowers then made the motion “‘in view of tf 
announced intention of the Executive Committee of the Commission 
Curricular Problems and research to make this service continuous, we here re 
reaffirm its continuance for the ensuing year.’’ His motion was seconde 1 
Dr. Brooks and carried unanimously. The next item, the travel expe 
of the Codrdinating Agent, was left at $350 on the suggestion of Dr. 
ford who felt that would adequately take care of any travel he would 


was set at $7 50 to take care of rising costs and expenses incident to additioi 
studies. . 
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«. Shaw then recommended that the budget be approved in the amount 
gested last year. Dean Taylor suggested that the Executive Committee 
at be told that if they wanted additional studies made by the Commission, 
uld be necessary that this budget be increased. 

¥- Yeuell said he felt that the informal report made by the Codrdinating 
®t on accreditation should be sent to presidents of all institutions in the 
| ern Association and to all deans, regardless of their fields, and asked 
ther the budget could bear this item. Dr. Hartford felt that it could be 
9 from the contingency fund. It was suggested that this report be made 
yrt of the Commission’s report to the Executive committee of the As- 
tion and appear in the Proceedings of the meeting. Reprints could then 
ade available for distribution. It was suggested that in addition to 
‘ing them to the presidents and deans, it might also be sent to chief state 
‘1 officers and directors of teacher education in the Southern states, to 
nal agencies and committees similar to the three Commissions of the 
whern Association in these agencies, as well as to national organizations, 
¢ as the American Council on Education and the United States Office 
Wlucation. Since this was one of the specific duties assigned to the Co- 
hating Agent by the Executive Committee, it was felt that this proce- 
® would be entirely in order. 

iter a discussion of the Codperative Study in Elementary Education, the 
man was requested to write to the chairmen of the state committees 
esting that members of the Commission and of sponsoring groups resi- 
jin the state be invited to attend meetings of the state committees on 
Hentary education. 

. Hartford asked the group if they had any suggestions for his report at 
#bint meeting of the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research 
egional Agencies in the South on Monday afternoon, December 1. 
tlined briefly what he planned to say and the group suggested that he 
ait well bring in some mention of the Codperative Study in Elementary 
ation and might also bring his reports as exhibits of what has been ac- 
wlished this past year. 

i). Brooks expressed his appreciation for the work which the Coordinating 
has done and for the leadership given by the chairman during the 
year. 

ere being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


» 


5:00 p. m.—December 1, 1947 


‘le Executive Committee of the Commission met.in room 1521 of the 
in Hotel at five o’clock on Monday afternoon, December 1, 1948, with 
plowing members present: William S. Taylor, chairman, W. L. Mayer, 
} Brooks, Ray V. Sowers, W. H. Shaw, and Gladstone Yeuell. Dr. 
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L. D. Haskew and Dr. Ellis F. Hartford, the Codrdinating Agent, were < 


resent. 

; The first question raised was the desirability of the Commission spons 
ing a study during the coming year on an appraisal of teacher educat 
programs. ‘The group discussed the implications of the study with |] 
Haskew. It was agreed that they should recommend to the Execut 
Committee of the Association that the study be undertaken and that a 
quest be made by the President of the Association to a private foundat 
for a grant of funds not to exceed $1,500 to finance a one-year prelimin 
study. 

The chairman then read the report that had been prepared for presen 
tion to the Executive Committee of the Association. The group appro 
the report and recommended that the proposed study in teacher educat 
be included in it. Dr. Brooks made the following motion: ‘‘that the rer 
as submitted here this afternoon, with the statement prepared by the chi 
man and Dr. Haskew added, be presented to the Executive Committee 
the Association.”’ His motion was seconded by Dr. Yeuell and passed : 
animously. 


Following a discussion the following committee was suggested to be : 
pointed when the request for the teacher-education study is approw 
L. D. Haskew, chairman, J. G. Flowers, R. L. Williams, Tim Stinnett, . 
Thomas, W. T. Edwards, and John Dotson. 


In a discussion of the program for the annual meeting next year, the ce 
mittee agreed that it might be more desirable to have the morning ses 
devoted to a report from Dr. Haskew’s committee, if such a committee ® 
approved, and the afternoon to a report from the Resource-Use Projec» 
the Southern States Work Conference and the Committee on Southt 
Regional Studies and Education. This program would modify the pres 
program devoted to the regional agencies of the South by highligh 
major regional group each year. 


The discussion next centered on the recommendation of the Policy-Ml 
ing Committee for a budget to finance the continuance of the Southern 1 
sociation’s Codéperative Study in Elementary Education. The suggest 
was made that instead of trying to get the full-time services of the execu! 
secretary, Dr. White, it might be desirable to have three areas with assisti 
directors in each area to more or less tie together the program. Theg a 
suggested were: 


1. Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana 
2. Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi 
3. Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida! 
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q was agreed that this should be mentioned to the Policy-Making Com- 
ee and should be discussed with Dr. White. The Executive Committee 
erred action until a later meeting. 


where being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


9:15 p. m.—December 2, 1947 


“he Executive Committee of the Commission on Curricular Problems 
# Research met in the Louis XVI room of the Brown Hotel at Q:15 p.m. 
“sday, December 2, 1947, following the meeting with the Policy-Making 
@ Coérdinating Committees for the Southern Association’s Codperative 
‘y in Elementary Education. The following members were present: 
fiam S. Taylor, chairman, W. L. Mayer, B. P. Brooks, W. H. Shaw, 
¥ V. Sowers, and Gladstone Yeuell. Father Whelan, a member of the 
*mission, and Ellis Hartford, Codrdinating Agent, were also present. 


i 


‘ne request to the Executive Committee of the Southern Association 
ning the budget needed to continue the Southern Association’s Co- 
ative Study in Elementary Education which had been reviewed and ap- 
“sed in the meeting with the above named committees was discussed 
“fy. By general consent the request was approved and the chairman in- 
Hted to submit it to the Executive Committee of the Association for ap- 


al. 
| 


ne chairman asked for suggestions concerning the agenda and probable 
4 for future meetings. It was generally agreed that any necessary meeting 
Wid be held before June first and that the date should not be in conflict 
the period immediately prior to the opening of summer sessions of in- 
ions represented by members of the Executive Committee. 

amediate responsibilities of the Commission were briefly reviewed. It 
felt that the Elementary Education Study had made excellent progress. 
as noted that the possibility of the study discussed with Dr. Haskew 
ht become another important project for a special committee of the 
“mission. 

‘iveral comments on the series of programs sponsored by the Commission 
jis meeting were reported by various members. 

4 closing the discussion, the chairman expressed thanks for the fine at- 
lance and coéperation of the Executive Committee. 


W. L. Mayer, Secretary 
W. S. TAayLor, Chairman 
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II. MEETING OF THE COMMISSION 


Roof Garden, Brown Hotel 
2:00 p. m.—November 30, 1947 


The Commission on Curricular Problems and Research met Sunde 
afternoon, November 30, 1947, on the Roof Garden of the Brown Hotel | 
Louisville, Kentucky, with the following members present: W. H. Shay 
Ray Sowers, Leo M. Chamberlain, James F. Whelan, W. L. Mayer, Glas 
stone Yeuell, B. P. Brooks, Thomas Wells, T. Q. Srygley, M. T. Anderso: 
W. T. Rowland, William S. Taylor, chairman, and Ellis F. Hartford, C) 
ordinating Agent, and Dr. J. B. White, Executive Secretary of the Souther 
Association’s Coéperative Study in Elementary Education. A number | 
visitors attended this open meeting. 


The chairman gave a brief history of the work of the Commission since tl 
last meeting (see minutes of Executive Committee, Sunday morning, Nover 
ber 30). He then introduced Dr. J. B. White, Executive Secretary of tl 
Southern Association’s Coéperative Study in Elementary Education, wh 
gave a report of the progress that has been made to date in this study, 
summary of Dr. White’s report follows: 


More people are concerned about the problems of elementary education tod) 
than they were just three months ago. This interest and concern is due largely 
the work of the state committees on elementary education who are working in t 
Southern committees on elementary education who are working in the Southe! 
Association’s Codperative Study in Elementary Education. All of the thirte 
participating states have held at least one meeting of its state committee, and fi 
states, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, and Alabama have hi 
a second meeting. 


Your executive secretary has met with the thirteen state committees. Withel 
exception these committees are composed of outstanding and capable people repr 
senting a cross section of the educational leadership of the state. The majority of tf 
committees have at least one or two lay members. These groups represent gré 
potential power, and influence. It is a privilege to observe the serious concern thi 
have for elementary education, and to see them plan programs of action to meet tht 
respective problems. While the problems in each state differ in detail and degre 
they are strikingly similar throughout the South. ¢ , 

In this exploratory year, each committee has been urged to define its own functiet 
its problems, and plan its method of attack. It is interesting to observe that | 
functions, the problems, and the methods of attack are forming somewhat of a genes 
pattern, different to be sure, but essentially the same. This fact demonstrates 
wisdom of a coéperative effort to solve our mutual problems. 


The plan of attacking the problem of studying and improving elementary 
tion differs from state to state. However, a general pattern of activities seems 


emerging. Most of the states are planning activities that may be classified 
the following: 
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tion. 
Stimulation of groups who would like to do something for elementary educa- 
tion. 
- Development of programs of fact finding or research. 
. Study of the curriculum and holding power of the schools. 
}. Development of standards and instruments of evaluation for elementary schools 
or twelve-year schools. 
. Selection of experimental or coéperating schools and provision for assisting 
these schools to plan programs of action. 
. Study of the education and recruitment of teachers for the elementary schools. 
. Provision for the publicity of facts about the elementary schools. 
. Study of ways and means of integrating elementary and secondary education 
| into a twelve-year program of learning. 
. Provision for wide-spread lay and professional participation in this effort to 
improve elementary education. 


( Coérdination of agencies or groups interested in improving elementary educa- 


Vary Schools. He felt that unless the relationship was close between 
dse two groups, much of the work of the study would be of little avail. 
#also felt that these state committees might be helpful in financing the 
wily within ‘the states. Dr. White agreed that financing was a definite 
blem and one that might determine in large part the success or failure 
Whe Study. Dr. Sowers asked if it would not be desirable to recommend 
= one common element in all states should be that the work of the com- 
tees should be done not by any single group—such as elementary people, 
spndary people, or representatives of institutions of higher education— 
should be shared in by all groups. It was felt that it would be serious 
se the interest of the secondary people in particular and the suggestion 
4i made that each state committee should include representatives from 
wh organizations as the High School Principals Association and from State 
iamittees of the Commission on Secondary Schools. It was also recom- 
ded that wide publicity of the activities of the Codperative Study be 
tin in secondary groups. 

“ir. Yeuell asked if there were any definite outcomes from the study to 
. Dean Taylor replied that in Kentucky one outcome had been that a 
mmendation would be made to the next session of the legislature for a 
sk-months school term, a definite result of the work of the Committee on 
fnentary Education in Kentucky. Dr. White stated that the Arkansas 
ttee had developed a program of evaluation for elementary schools 
h had been officially adopted by the State Department of Education. 
= were seen as illustrative of the many outcomes expected. A common 
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pattern is developing in each state and most states are going in the same di 
rection. 

Father Whelan said it was his understanding that at the inception of th 
study it was to be a study of the preparation of the elementary teacher. Novy 
it seemed to be going in the direction of a study of the whole elementar: 
school. Dean Taylor replied that he was correct but that at the Memphi 
meeting of the Association it was decided that the study should include bot: 
the school and the preparation of the teacher; that it was the feeling z 
that time that one study could not be made without the other. | 

Mr. Guy Varn, the chairman of the state committee in South Carolina 
was asked if he had anything to add to the discussion. He stated that F 
could give very little information in addition to that included in the repe» 
which Dr. White had presented from South Carolina. He said that amom 
the problems his group were working on already were teacher recruitmex 
and the qualifications for supervisors of elementary education. 

The Commission was asked if they approved the preliminary study enougy 
to go forward with it and request the General Education Board for a thre> 
year grant. Dr. Yeuell made the motion, seconded by Dr. Sowers, that th: 
chairman be authorized to make application to the General Education Boa 
for a grant to continue the study for a period of three years. It was pointa 
out that this application would have to be made to the General Educatic 
Board by the Executive Committee of the Southern Association and [| 
Yeuell so amended his motion, which carried unanimously. ‘The followi 
committee was appointed to draft the request to the Executive Committ 
to be transmitted to the General Education Board: Leo M. Chamberlaig 
Chairman, James F. Whelan, Ellis F. Hartford, and J. B. White. ' 

Dr. Ellis F. Hartford, the Coédrdinating Agent of the Commission, ga 
the following report of his activities for the year: 


I am addressing to you, as chairman of the Commission, a brief report of my wo 
as coérdinating agent during the past year. This brief account will repeat somey 
the items reported to the Executive Committee at its meeting in Edgewater Pa? 
Mississippi, last April; but it appears desirable to make our activities for the en 
year a matter of record. é 

Some remarks about the general nature of our work are first in order. We do 
claim to have set the world on fire during the past year’s work but we do feel tha 
has been worthwhile. Like the old colored man, “‘We haven’t done all we thouy 
we could but we didn’t really expect to.” Seriously, some important work has bt 
accomplished by and for the Commission during this year and we are pleased 
have had a small share in it. The agreement between the Executive Com mit 
and the University, under which we operate, has proved quite satisfactory. Bud 
tary provisions have proved ample partly because we have been careful to k 
clearly inside the line and because it has not been necessary to remember wh 
package of mimeograph paper or stencils came from in the first place. Some of 
travel allowance has not been spent simply because we cannot find time to go 8 


| 
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inting about. We have no question to raise concerning the present or future bud- 
jt. That is a matter for the Commission to decide ; we shall observe and live within 
jnatever budget may be adopted. 
{The stipulation that 14 of my time shall be devoted to work of the Commission has 
i“ fulfilled with a good deal to spare. Likewise, for the working time for a secre- 
You will also recall, that we employed a part-time typist for an average of 3 
urs daily during the first 6 months of this year for our work with the Commission. 
Inally, we have utilized services of a graduate assistant upon numerous occasions 
‘ especially since the middle of September. Thus the University has’more than 
‘pt its bargain. The University and the Commission seem to be working under a 
Jacticable and amicable arrangement. 
ext a report upon our housekeeping. As has been reported to the Executive 
mittee, all of the office equipment and files belonging to the Commission have 
len brought together in our office chiefly through the good offices of our secretary. 
e have two typewriters and a mimeograph which we use continuously. It was nec- 
to purchase two used filing cabinets to house our current files; the rest of the 


4 tocks of 3 booklets belonging to the Commission have been distributed as follows: 


125 copies, The Story of Lafayette, 35 in response to requests, the re- 
mainder to Kentucky high schools belonging to theSouthern As- 
sociation. 


800 copies, The Parker District School Report, (approximately) in response 
to requests, the remainder sent to professors of secondary educa- 
tion in member colleges. 


300 copies, Some Evidences of Pupil Achievement, 40 in response to 
quests, the remainder to professors of educational psychology or 
educational measurement in member colleges. 


sales of the reprint copies of the Southern Study Report have been reported regularly 
Vche Newsletter. During the year, sales have reached a total of 78 copies, thus realiz- 
@ the sum of approximately $97.50. All receipts have been endorsed to the Com- 
@ision and forwarded to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Southern Association. There 
now no accounts receivable. The records of our secretary and of our own office 
“ount for the stock of the reprints which were received. Incidentally, the Commis- 
might well anticipate the day when we shall have to decide what should be done 
ah the copies of the Report remaining on hand. 
‘Dur little Newsletter has been prepared and distributed on a bimonthly basis 
Houghout the year. Incidentally, we would like to have any comments or sug- 
iitions of the Commission as to the value and desirability of this house organ. We 
4 now open to conviction upon this, although it seemed a good idea at the time we 
an itin July, 1946. An article entitled, “The Commission cn Curricular Problems 
Research—A Progress Report,’ prepared and submitted to the eleven state 
jication journals appeared in seven magazines early this year. Another chore 
of that of collecting and arranging digests of the addresses and papers from our 
: grams at the Memphis meeting last year. This material subsequently appeared 
jhe February issue of the SouUTHERN AssOCIATION QuaRTERLY. Finally, an article 
ithe program of the Commission, prepared jointly by the chairman and coérdinat- 
@) agent, appeared in the SouTHERN AssOCIATION QUARTERLY for N ovember, 1947. 
)ther routine duties have included distribution of minutes, some assistance to the 
: an in arrangements for meetings, and reproduction of proposed plans and 


' 
: 
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other materials about the recently-launched study in elementary education. Th 
largest single task was preparation of 212 letters to chief state school officers and of 
ficials of the nine groups codperating in that study in the various Southern states 

We come now to the continuing tasks of our work: 

Services in response to requests for member institutions and schools have amountec 
to practically nothing during the past year. It is difficult to account for the absence o 
such requests unless it be admitted that educators are so busy trying to solve the cur 
rent, unusual problems that they have no time left for conventional ones and tha 
they recognize no one knows the answers to the current ones. 

A great deal of our time has gone into the revision and preparation of the so-callec 
“Informal Reports.” Members of the Commission will recall that reference ha 
been made to these brief studies in the Newsletter. During the past two months thy 
Roll Call Study has been revised and reproduced. Although our supply of the pre 
liminary report was exhausted several months ago, we continued to receive request 
which now can be met. The revised report, now brought out as Informal Repor 
No. 1, is relatively more complete and up to date. 

Additional work has been done upon the tentative report on accreditation prok 
lems. This report is now ready for consideration by the Commission and/or its Execs 
tive Committee. If approved, it is our plan to bring it out as Informal Report No. 2 

In addition we have undertaken two brief studies which should prove of interes 
to the secondary schools of the Association. Proposals for these studies were presentett 
to the Executive Committee at its last meeting. Early this fall we got out a question 
naire to a total of 44 schools to procure the necessary information. It has not bees 
possible to complete these reports but prospectuses have been prepared for an ext 
amination by the members of the Commission. When these reports are ready ant 
approved by the Commission they will be brought out as Informal Reports 3 and 4 

This appears to be the time to request the approval of a proposed title for a serie 
of brief studies which we shall undertake from time to time. The title now proposes 
is “Informal Report.” ‘Titles available and in preparation are as follows: 


Informal Report No. 1 (of interest to regional groups) 
Informal Report No. 2 (of interest to member colleges) | 
’ Informal Report No. 3 (of interest to member secondary schools) 
Informal Report No. 4 (of interest to member secondary schools) 


oe 


Little success has been achieved in the matter of enlisting graduate students ts 
undertake studies on problems which the Commission desires to have made. Threi 
graduate students in our own institution have made commitments to do such studi 
as thesis subjects but only slight progress has been made by any of them. The poi 
sibility of such studies has been reiterated a number of times, but not one inquiep il 
been received from graduate students outside our own institution. Consequently 
results do not appear to make any great showing. In spite of the obvious practicabi 
ity and simplicity of the scheme, it appears that we may as well abandon the idea thé 
studies can be carried out in this manner. . 

On the other hand, members of this Commission together with the other two ‘on 
missions of the Association and the officials of the six other regional groups may té 
considerable pride in the promising beginning which has been made in the “South 
Association’s Codperative Study in Elementary Education.’’ Undoubtedly a progt 


report anda discussion of the next steps of this Study will compose a major item # 
business for our meeting in Louisville, Incidentally, we have asked the Executive See 
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jary for the Study, Dr. J. B. White, to place names of the members of the Com- 
‘ssion on his mailing list to receive all Bulletins and other materials about the Study. 
€ come now to the matter of looking ahead. As you see it, there appear to be 
me fundamental questions which the Commission will need to consider at this or 
me other appropriate time. Among them are the following: 

1) A fundamental question for the Commission is whether or not it should under- 
€ more than one major project at a time. In view of the fact that the Coéperative 
ady in Elementary Education is expected to continue in the years ahead, shall the 
mmission undertake additional major projects or only minor, relatively brief 
dies? 

(2) What steps should be taken, if any, to further disseminate and implement the 
dings of the Southern Study? 

(3) Likewise, should this Commission do anything to perpetuate the accomplish- 
fnts of the Committee on Work Conferences in Higher Education and to dissemi- 


ke and implement the findings of its recent report entitled, Higher Education in the 


4) In addition to the suggestions which have been concerning the work of this 
eMmission on various occasions there are a number of recommendations in the 
ve mentioned report which definitely appear to be matters within the cognizance 
the Commission. See, for example, recommendations in the Appendix A to the 
hort, Higher Education in the South, as follows: Numbers B1, Bz, Bs, C, D, E, and G. 
§s recognized that proper consideration of these will require considerable time. It 
Yuld be appropriate for the Commission to refer such proposals to a committee for 
ther study and possibly that an effort be made to determine any interest of either 
the other Commissions of the Association in giving considerations. 

tn conclusion, let me express through you to the other members of the Executive 
mmittee and of the Commission my appreciation for your unfailing courtesy and 
wiperation. 


4 he chairman suggested that copies of the Roll Call and the Study of Ac- 
Zitation be made available to members of the Commission and Dr. Hart- 
44 stated that this would be done now that the Commission had seen the 


SCOMMENDATIONS FOR THE CONTINUATION OF STUDIES IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


BY 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


“he 1946 Work Conference on Higher Education recommends the continuation of 
ork Conference program of studies in higher Education. At the annual meeting 
= Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1946 representat- 
+! of the Committee on Work Conference on Higher Education presented these 
4mmendations to the Executive Committee of the Association. The Executive 
Wmittee of the Association considered these recommendations and requested that 
éCommittee on Work Conferences on Higher Education serve until the 1947 meet- 
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ing of the Association and that it present to the Executive Committee at that meeting 
specific recommendations for the continuation of the work conference program. The 
Committee on Work Conferences on Higher Education complied with this request 
and has given careful consideration by correspondence, consultation, and other types 
of investigation to the nature and type of program which should be continued and to 
nd means of continuation. 

aoe Committee has become keenly conscious of the fact that a great deal of the 
important work now being done “‘to establish helpful relations between the secondary 
schools and the institutions of higher education within the territory of the Associa- 
tion, and to consider all subjects that tend to the promotion of their interests” is be- 
ing done by organizations which have no significant connection with the Association, 
While it is true that the object of the Associaticn has never been the assumption of 
responsibility for all education and research in the South, it has been vitally com 
cerned with them and has been a primary means of advancing them. It appears 
that the situation is now such that there is a very great need for a central regiona: 
agency such as the Association to assume responsibility for the coérdination of the 
many types of educational study now in process of development by a multitude 0} 
organizations and to give its influence to the continuous promotion of significan) 
types of study and to the dissemination of the results of such study. Some of the prob» 
lems needing study have been partially explored by members of the various Work 
Conferences on Higher Education and by members of other groups whose studies ar@ 
now in progress. Codrdination and codperative direction of these studies are urgen> 
needs at the present time. 

In view of the statements just made, of the recommendations of the 1946 Worb 
Conference, and of other information, it is recommended that the Southern Associa 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools provide for the continuation of the following: 
activities: 


A. Promotion of study of Higher Education in the South and related materials by col 
lege faculties and administrative officers as recommended by the Work Com 
ference of 1946. j 


B. Promotion of the following special studies: 

General education. 

General courses in the humanities. 
General courses in the natural sciences. 
General courses in the social sciences. if 
Research resources and needs in the South. YF 
Education of teachers for both colleges and graduate schools. 


C. Provision for officers and members of committees of the Association and of it 
Commissions to meet at stated intervals for a more thorough consideratiau 


<3 


and study of Association policies and problems than the present annual me ty 
ings permit. 


Se ec ats 


D. Provision for continuous codrdination of the work of the Association with the 


of agencies and organizations engaged in activities which promote the generé 
objectives of the Association. & 


Father Whelan moved that this report be received and recorded. Hi 
motion was seconded by Dr. Yeuell and passed unanimously. Father WI 
lan then asked if the Commission should take any action on the report ‘ 
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Je Committee on Work Conferences on Higher Education in case the chair- 
an should receive an invitation to share with the Commission on Institu- 
bns of Higher Education in the studies recommended by the Work Con- 
‘rence. The group felt it would be desirable to wait until the invitation 
jd been received before the committee took action. There will be another 
jeeting of the Commission which will make this possible. 
|The members of the Commission were invited to the meeting of the Policy 
Yaking Committee and the Coérdinating Committee of the Codperative 
judy in Elementary Education which will be held on Tuesday evening, 
vecember 2, at 7:30 p. m., in the Louis XVI Room of the Brown Hotel. 
they were also invited to the meeting of the Executive Committee to be 
ta in room 1521 of the Brown Hotel at 8:00 o’clock on Sunday evening, 
sovember 30. 
4 The nominating committee, composed of the following members: T. Q. 
‘ygley, chairman, W. H. Shaw, W. T. Rowland, and Thomas Wells, made 
leir report (see pages 242-243 for complete report). Dr. Srygley moved 
,at the report be accepted. His motion was seconded by Dr. Sowers, 
id passed unanimously. 
Mr. Mayer pointed out that some confusion had arisen in the terms of 
embers of the Commission due to the fact that several members had filled 
t unexpired terms. The ruling on this is that a person is eligible to serve 
tvo full terms of three years each if he served only one year of that unexpired 
‘rm. The members of the Commission were asked to check the QUARTERLY 
jad give the secretary any corrections that should be made in their terms. 
* Dean Taylor expressed the appreciation of the Commission as a whole 
4 those members whose terms were expiring and instructed the secretary 
| write to each one expressing the appreciation of the Commission. 
| Dr. Sowers moved that the meeting adjourn. ~ 


W. Z. MAyER, Secretary 
W. S. TAyLor, Chairman 


AT ABOUT ACCREDITATION BY STANDARDIZING AGENCIES? 


i} 
i 
j 


Iv InrorMAL REporT PREPARED FOR THE COMMISSION ON CURRICULAR PROBLEMS 
| AND RESEARCH 
By 
Exus F. Harrrorp, Coérdinating Agent 
November 28, 1947, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


INTRODUCTION 


Like Topsy, they “just growed.” Reference is made to the vast increase in the 
lumber of specialized groups which attempts to prescribe standards for and to ac- 
i edit single departments within or professional schools of an institution of higher 


Nucation. The problems involved in the accreditation activities of these groups has 
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become an important concern of university administrators during the past twenty 
years or so. nee ete ; 

Following World War 1 the pattern of accreditation organizations and their ace 
tivities began to change. Most of the regional accrediting groups were already in 
existence and certain national groups had established themselves. The work of each | 
of these two types of accrediting agencies was concerned with the entire institution | 
holding membership. This pattern of accrediting groups and relationships had be-: 
come fairly well-established and accepted. _ 

However, there were already in existence a small number of relatively specialized 
accrediting groups which concerned themselves with single subject-matter fields, de-: 
partments, or professional schools or other parts of a university. This was the type: 
of organization which now began to multiply and to increase its activity to an un! 
precedented degree. It is with the multiplication of and practices by these specialized 
standardizing agencies and attempts to control them that we are concerned in this! 
summary. 


RECOGNITION OF THE PROBLEM 


The rapid growth and the multifarious activities of standardizing groups presented | 
a number of problems for the colleges and universities. It should be noted that the: 
earlier work of the pioneer groups of this type had made noteworthy contributions: 
to the improvement of certain departments of instruction in institutions of higher: 
education. The development of standards for professional schools (notably medicine: 
and law) had aided university authorities to maintain improved programs, assisted: 
in the elimination of inadequate schools, and helped to reduce the fierce competition 
among institutions when legal and other controls were lacking. Gradually, the) 
more competitive and the weaker schools for professional training were weeded out, . 
forced to consolidate, or to develop and maintain improved programs. In many: 
instances, professional schools either became integral units in larger university centersi 
or found an appropriate permanent function as a separate institution. The con-: 
structive nature of these early contributions on the part of professional organizations: 
was recognized by all concerned. a 

But, the picture had changed materially before the end of the first quarter of ther 
twentieth century. The regional and national accrediting associations had bec 
firmly established. ‘The older professional groups continued their work which hadi 
begun from forty to twenty years earlier. However, numerous new groups were now! 
asserting their right to prescribe standards and to accredit departments and schools) 
of the institutions of higher education. The problems which resulted appeared tos 
present basic problems which demanded the attention of university authorities. The 
National Association of State Universities pioneered in attempts to study the situat 
and to work out solutions for the problems which had appeared. q 


on) 
sg 


EFFORTS TO DEAL WITH THE PROBLEM 


The first discussion of the confused situation took place in the 1923 annual meetin 
of the National Association of State Universities following a presentation of the su 
ject by L. D. Coffman, then President of the University of Minnesota.! At the 192 
meeting the Association adopted a resolution creating a committee of three membe 
to study accrediting agencies.? The Committee established by resolution in 1924: 


*L. D. Coffman, “Standardization of Universities by Outside Agencies,” Transactions: 

and Proceedings of the National Association of State Universities, Volume 21, page 66. (Not 
This source will hereinafter be cited as NASU Proceedings.) 
* NASU Proceedings, Volume 22, page 107. 
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nted an interim report to the annual meeting of the Association in 1925. The 
rt stated that the investigations had included seven university-wide associations, 
pen associations concerned with special professional fields, and seven associations 
rned with a single subject-matter field, a total of twenty-seven agencies. How- 
it was recognized that this was in no sense a complete listing of the agencies in 
ence. ‘wo suggestions for the improvement of the situation were made: (1) 
agencies should limit their activities to the making of suggestions and the accum- 
tion of supporting data; (2) that an educational council be established to ex- 
e and react to these suggestions. 

1e interim report was accepted and the committee was requested to recommend a 
if the standardizing agencies with which the colleges and universities could co- 
= In 1926 the Association accepted and published the full report of the com- 


i 


»parently, the report published in 1926 represented the final product of the com- 
fe appointed two years before. No further reference to the problems resulting 
| activities of standardizing agencies is to be found until the WASU Proceedings 
938 appeared. 

eanwhile, what appears to be a ‘“‘classic’”? among the earlier discussions of this 
t was presented in a paper by F. J. Kelly before the 1927 meeting of the Associa- 
bf Urban Universities.® Dr. Kelly, it should be noted, had conducted the investi- 
ins of the VASU committee referred to in preceding paragraphs and was emi- 
y well-fitted for the task. Standardization was defined as ‘‘the influence exerted 
j one institution to make it like some other institutions by means of some pressure 
is brought to bear through other channels than by convincing the authorities 


> given institution that the procedure recommended is the best procedure to 
26 


ree chief dangers of standardization were listed as follows: 


it) Endangers public confidence in a profession by limiting the number en- 
) tering the profession, thereby increasing fees for professional services. 
2) Standardized schools and departments get a disproportionate amount of 
funds. oun ; 
) Agencies demanding uniformity of educational practice impede progress. 
ly, the following statement of policy was recommended: (1) that standardizing 
Jies should limit their activities to the making of suggestions and the accumula- 
pf supporting data to prove their case, leaving institutions free to experiment; 
Jat an educational council should be established to examine these data and to 
its reactions in the light of a broader, more general conception of education. 


itr presidents contributed to an extensive discussion of the problem following 
telly’s paper. No action was taken although there appeared to se a demand 
plementing some of the remedial measures outlined in D>, Kelly’s paper. 

ils general problem reappeared in the proceedings of certain national organiza- 
hfter a lapse of nearly ten years. The WASU Proceedings for 1938 show that prob- 


WSU Proceedings, He aa 23, gorge a 

' dings, Volume 24, Part II. ; y 

iy, Kelly, The Ftisice of ” Standarizing Agencies, Reprint of a paper read before 
34 meeting of the Association of Urban Universities. Published by the University 


nesota, 1928, 23 pages. 
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lems of accreditations, relationships, and practices had again become a matter 
concern. Included also is the report of a Joint Committee representing the NAS 
and the Association of Land-Grant Colleges which had been appointed earlier in t 
year by the Executive Committees of these two organizations.? It appears that t 
two Executive Committees happened to be meeting in Washington at the same tir 
in March, 1938, and that a comparing of notes took place. Asa result, a Joint Cor 
mittee was formed to study the problems which had resulted from the activities: 
certain standardizing groups, notably the American Association of Schools of Soe: 
Work, and the Engineering Council for Professional Development. Dr. Zook of ¢ 
American Council on Education also participated in the Washington discussios 

The Joint Committee held meetings in November, 1938, prior to the sessions; 
the NASU. In this meeting representatives of several standardizing agencies wa 
present. Dr. J. J. Tigert later reported this meeting to the NASU.?° 

In this meeting there was much discussion of the ‘‘evils” which had resulted fr 
efforts of standardizing agencies. Specific mention was made of: 


(1) There were too many such agencies, 35 to 40 at this time. 

(2) Their activities are destroying institutional rights and freedom; they » 
assuming power of the governing boards. 

(3) Costs levied by agencies for investigation are becoming excessive. 

(4) There is too much duplication of accreditation—national, regional, , 
partmental, etc. 

(5) Their standards are quantitative and superficial. 

(6) Outside groups dominate and refuse participation of educational groups; 
accreditation. 


The meeting resulted in the following recommendations: 


(1) To officially create a joint committee on accreditation. { 
(2) The joint committee should continue negotiations with established agen 
(3) Effort should be made to develop a long-term policy for reducing respon 
bility to states and institutions. 
(4) The joint committee should participate in a conference on accreditati 
called by the American Council on Education. . 


The NASU took action by designating the committee which had been anil 
earlier as an official Joint Committee on Accrediting to coéperate with the Asso 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges in carrying out the recommendations made.!! 

In 1938, the problem was also discussed in the anual meeting of the Associatioi 
Land-Grant Colleges in Chicago.” Dr. George F. Zook recommended the folls 
ing means of improving the situation: t 


1) 


(1) Replace quantitative standards with qualitative ones. " 
(2) Agencies should stimulate continued improvement rather than insist v 
meeting minimum standards. 
(3) Each institution be permitted to select own objectives. De 
(4) Encourage experimentation with new educational procedure, 
eee Proceedings, Volume 36, pages 21-48. g 
id. 

1 [bid., pages 83-104, 252. 

4 George F. Zook, “Who Should Control Institutions of Higher Education,” in 


cational Research, 20: 28-43, January, 1939. Given at the Association of Land-Grant ) 
leges, University of Chicago, November 16, 1938. . | 
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5) Reconsider the validity of admitting considerable representation from the 
|__ Practicing profession in accreditation activities of professional organizations, 
(6) Reduce number of accrediting associations. 


was also announced that the American Council on Education was engaged in a 
of the problem. 

ch year since 1938 the WASU Proceedings have recorded annual reports of the 
@ Committee on Accrediting.’ In 1939, the Joint Committee reported it had 
Ftaken a difficult task and that progress was slow. The committee recommended 
NASU and the Association of Land-Grant Colleges not enter the accrediting 
| A list of standardizing agencies consisting of those other than in operation had 
eprepared and studies had been undertaken of their activities. There appeared 
no sure way of deciding between the desirable and undesirable ones. However, 
bint committee was working toward the gradual elimination of all agencies. The 
#was expressed that standardizing agencies should not bring pressure to bear 
j institutions and that accrediting should be voluntary and codperative enter- 
+ Consideration had also been given to the possibility of consolidating the num- 
questionnaires sent out by the various standardizing agencies to save time and 
ise for the institutions. The committee had considered asking other organi- 
ths to codperate in the investigations it was carrying on. Finally, a list of the 
jardizing agencies then in operation was presented. It was also reported that 
bint Committee had participated in a conference on accrediting called to meet 
ashington by the American Council on Education." 

) earlier meeting of representatives of twenty-six standardizing agencies had been 
fin Washington in April, 1939, under the auspices of the American Council on 
jation.!> In this meeting the representatives of the standardizing agencies were 
i-d to the most complete and detailed list of objections to their activities which 
| be imagined. Chancellor Capen of the University of Buffalo presented an 
tment which showed the deficiencies and shortcomings of the standardizing 
ies in unmistakable language. The chairman of the Joint Committee on Ac- 
iting also cited chapter and verse in a second presentation of the subject. After 
ynference each of the twenty-six agencies which had been represented submitted 


tement concerning their work. These statements were included in a bulletin 


: Z crags 
hh the American Council on Education issued." 


i er organizations of higher institutions were becoming more active in studying 


froblem of relationships with standardizing agencies. The 1940 presidential 


Iss before the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools was 
led to this general subject.” It will be recalled that the Joint Committee had 
ised the possibility of effecting codperating relations with this and other regional 
jhational organizations. This development was soon to follow. 


Jother approach to the solution of the problems of accreditation by the standard- 
agencies had been suggested in a bulletin issued by the United States Office of 


e NASU Proceedings, Volumes 37-43 inclusive. Proceedings of the Association of 
Grant Colleges and Universities, Volumes 53-59, provide a similar record. 

\WASU Proceedings, Volume 37, pages 164-176; Proceedings, Association of Land-Grant 
res and Universities, Volume 53, pages 290-295. 

se reference in NASU Proceedings, volume 37, page 179. ace , 

merican Council on Education, Coordination of Accrediting Activities, Series I, Study 
i i ctober, 1 6 pages. p ae 

| a Werks, seVoluntary ceeding Associations for Higher Institutions of 
jfing,” in the North Central Association Quarterly, Volume XV, No. 1, July, 1940, pages 
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Education. A study of the subject by F. J. Kelly and others proposed that the a 
crediting function should be taken over by the several states.’® Two possible plas 
for accrediting institutions of higher learning in the states were proposed by them fi 
consideration: (1) accrediting to be done by the state board or department of edy 
cation, and (2) accreditation by a special commission or board to be set up by co6pr 
rative action of the institutions and agencies concerned. However, it was recognize 
that the attempt to place the accreditation function into operation in the sever 
states would be a slow and difficult process. . 

A second Conference on Accrediting was held in Washington under the auspice: 
of the American Council on Education, October 4 and 5, 1940.!® Twenty-nir 
standardizing agencies were represented in this conference. Again, a list of obje) 
tionable practices of standardizing agencies was presented. Three proposals for a 
tion were made as follows: 


(1) That the American Council on Education form a representative committ 
of the standardizing agencies to explore the possibilities of drawing up 
master schedule which all agencies might use in gathering information frot 
institutions. It has been estimated that 61 per cent of the general informs: 


tion was duplicated in present questionnaires.”? ; 


(2) That the same committee be authorized to study in cooperation witht 
large number of institutions the matter of their reactions concerning # 
value of accrediting agencies and associations. } 


(3) A resolution was passed which recognized the place of accrediting throug 
state organizations but emphasized the value and necessary place of natio 
and regional voluntary accrediting associations. { 

included a summary of the year’s work and reiterated the lists of objectionable pray 

tices of standardizing agencies presented and the proposals which were made in t 

second Washington Conference on Accrediting. The Joint Committee reported uf 

relations with the National League of Nursing Education and the American Chem! 

Society and recommended that recognition of the latter be denied. It appears t 

the American Chemical Society had published a list of institutions which were 4 

credited according to its standards. Further, the Joint Committee asked to be 

charged. After discussion, more than three-fourths of the institutions represen 
voted to follow the recommendation with respect to the American Chemical sociei 

The NASU acted further to retain the Joint Committee, to refuse to recognize t 

American Chemical Society list and to publish their reasons for refusing to ace 

it." It was also reported that the Association of Urban Universities had accep 

an invitation to join in the work of the Joint Committee and appointed a represent 

tive at a meeting on October 22, 1940.” 


The Joint Committee on Accrediting reported to the NASU in November, ake 


*F. J. Kelly, “Collegiate Accreditation by Agencies Within the States,” U. S. Offi 
Education Bulletin, 1940, No. 3, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
* American Council on Education, Cooperation in Accrediting Procedures, Series I, Stu 
No. 15, The Council, April, 1946, 56 pages. ‘ 
* Lawrence L. Bethel, The Historical Development and Present Status of Procedures for # 
crediting American Colleges and Universities, Dissertation for Ph.D. Degree, Yale Universi 
1940. 
*! NASU Proceedings, Volume 38, pages 192-205. ' 
 Ibid., page 192; see also Proceedings of the Association of Urban Universities, rth R 
1940, pp. 12-20. ; 
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je Joint Committee on Accrediting was further enlarged to include representa- 
from the Association of American Universities. At the 1941 annual meeting of 
4 sociation of American Universities papers were read on the accreditation pro- 
sand decision was taken to codperate in efforts to remedy the situation.” 


4 1941 the Joint Committee on Accrediting reported to the NASU that the As- 
mition of American Universities had appointed a representative to the Committee 
further that agreement had been reached with the American Chemical So- 
a. Some discussion ensued concerning four additional standardizing agencies 
Hh wished to be recognized by the Joint Committee. Furthermore, it was 
aid that the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools had in- 
| ed interest in cooperating with the Joint Committee and the matter was to 
insidered further. The joint Committee stated it planned a program of longtime 
eration through joint action with regular accrediting agencies.”4 


1942, the report of the Joint Committee was comparatively brief and of routine 


hs further reported that the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
ft ols had acted to coéperate with the Joint Committee in whatever ways would be 
##ntageous to both organizations and that a codperating arrangement had been 


ssociation had designated the Executive Council of its Commission on Institu- 
§ of Higher Education to codperate with the Joint Committee.” 


ajAtive arrangements with other national and regional associations. By the close 
42 the Joint Committee included representatives of the following national groups: 
nal Association of State Universities, Association of Land-Grant Colleges, As- 
@ition of Urban Universities, and the Association of American Universities. Two 
: nal associations had agreed to codperate with the Joint Committee, viz., the 


Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Southern As- 


| 1943 the report of the Joint Committee on Accrediting to the NASU was again 
paratively brief and of routine character. Relationships with standardizing 
ebies in five fields were reported upon. It was noted that codperative agreements 
the North Central and the Southern Associations were proving beneficial and 
itive. It was believed that this type of arrangement with the other regional 
iations should be undertaken at an opportune time.”® 

Sie 1944 report of the Joint Committee on Accrediting to the NASU set a new 
for brevity. Clarification of policies and of procedures for accrediting agencies 
Hb field of social work was the only item of consequence to report. A conference 


oceedings, Association -of American Universities, Volume 42, pages 63, 86-97. 

‘ASU Proceedings, Volume 39, pages 155-166. See also Proceedings Association of 
s-Grant Colleges and Universities, Volume 55, pages 303-307. 

WASU Proceedings, Volume 40, pages 50-55. See also Proceedings, Association of Land- 
ut Colleges and Universities, Volume 56, pages 208-210 and 19th Report, Association 
ban Universities, 1942, pages 95-96. 

WASU Proceedings, Volume 41, pages 118-122. See also Proceedings, Association of 
a rant Colleges and Universities, Volume 57, pages 232-235, and 20th Report, As- 
lion of Urban Universities, 1943, pages 97-99. 


|i 
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was to be called by a Federal agency to which representatives of agencies in the field 
social work would be invited to deal with problems yet unsolved. 

The 1945 report of the Joint Committee to the NASU discussed accrediting @ 
tivities and relations with agencies in only three fields. Subcommittee work w 
these standardizing agencies was to continue in the attempt to clear up proble) 
which remained.”8 

The 1946 report of the Joint Committee on Accrediting reported upon proble) 
of accreditation in the fields of social work and chemistry. During the year joint ci 
cussions between the committee and representatives of the American Association: 
Schools of Social Work and the National Association of Schools of Social Admin 
tration had been held. Later, however, the American Association of Schools: 
Social Work rejected the proposals made in the joint meeting. Therefore, it ¥ 
recommended by the Joint Committee that the National Association of Schools) 
Social Administration be encouraged to strengthen its program as a means of handlj- 
the problem at least for the present. An earlier agreement with the American Che 
ical Society permitting accreditation of institutions offering masters’ or doctors’ # 
grees was referred to and cooperation with the Society was recommended on th 
basis.?9 

The foregoing account of the work of the Joint Committee on Accrediting brim 
the history of the attempts to deal with problems of standardization of institutions: 
higher education down to the year of our Lord, 1947. It would appear that encour: 
ing progress had been made to control and to work constructively with the standa#l 
izing agencies which are to be recognized and which are codperating with the Jo] 
Committee on Accrediting to improve their practices. Four national organizati¢ 
and two regional associations are now participating in or have agreed to codper 
with the Joint Committee on Accrediting which makes its findings available 
large membership of colleges and universities. The number and variety of wi 
sirable practices by the standardizing agencies has been materially reduced since * 
Joint Committee was originally established by the NASU and the Association 
Land-Grant Colleges in 1938. 


BY WAY OF SUMMARY 


It must not be inferred, however, that the problem has been eliminated from 
scene of higher education in this country. A realistic description of the situ 
has been provided by A. J..Brumbaugh, Executive Secretary of the Commissi 
Colleges and Universities of the North Central Association.2° According to thi 
server, there are three problems which are yet unsolved: 


(1) Duplication—National, regional, and professional agencies are still in 
business of standardizing or accrediting institutions or departments of 
stitutions. Moreover, there is an incredible amount of duplication | 
information gathered by the multifarious questionnaires used by star 
izing agencies. 

(2) Conflicting views of accrediting agencies and methods of accreditation 

(3) Excessive costs and inconveniences to the institution. | 


*" NASU Proceedings, Volume 42, pages 119-120. See also Proceedings, Associatio 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Volume 58, pages 219-221, and 2rst Report, i 
poration of Urban Universities, 1947, pages 100-101. - 

NASU Proceedings, Volume 43, pages 87-97. See also Proceedings, Association of L 
Grant Colleges and Universities, Volume 59, pages 82-83. 

*® NASU Proceedings, Volume 44, pages 178-181. 

* A. J. Brumbaugh, “Coéperation in Accreditation,”’ North Central Association Qua 
Volume XVIII, Number 3, January, 1944. 
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» tempts toward the solution of the problem are as follows: 


\() The work of the Joint Committee on Accrediting—The writer concluded 
that the action taken thus far gave little promise of lasting solution. A 
new accrediting agency has actually come into existence with the blessing 
of the Joint Committee. Further, some of the land-grant colleges and state 

| _ universities continue on the accredited lists of standardizing agencies not 
officially approved by the Joint Committee. 

(2) State control of accreditation—This was advocated in the bulletin by Kelly 
and others who studied the problem in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

(3) Committee on Accrediting Procedure appointed by the American Council 
on Education at the suggestion of thirty accrediting agencies. Assignments 
made to this committee included the drafting of a master schedule for ga- 
thering information thus eliminating duplicating questionnaires and a study 
of the values and limitations of accrediting from the point of view of the 
institutions. (It appears that this committee did not complete its work and 


that it has more recently been engaged in studies of problems of post-war 
education.) 


€ writer believed that the last approach was the most promising inasmuch as 
@presented a voluntary attack by the standardizing agencies upon the problems 
m@h they had created. The result might be a coérdination of accrediting activities 
wh would conserve the benefits derived from these agencies without threatening 
i extinction by allocating their function to state boards. 
tne foregoing article provides useful summary of the situation as it appeared in 
and much of it applies even today. However, it seems only fair to point out 
i neither the pessimism expressed concerning the work of the Joint Committee 
tthe optimism with which the Committee on Accrediting Procedure was viewed 
@ars to be justified. In the first instance, there have been notable accomplish- 
s, in the latter case the committee was diverted to other tasks. It would appear 
the one for institutions of higher education is for continued codperation with 
work of the Joint Committee on Accrediting whose findings are available to a 
rity of colleges and universities of the nation. 


SOME COMMENTS 


would appear that the problems of accreditation by standardizing agencies 
been brought under some semblance of control through the efforts of the Joint 
mittee on Accrediting orginally created by the NASU and the Association of 
d-Grant Colleges. That codperative approach has been broadened by the in- 
on of two additional national organizations. Moreover, working arrangements 
jodperation have been effected with two regional associations, namely, the North 
[ral and the Southern Associations. 

jhturally, there may be some preference for each of the two other approaches 
kh have been outlined in the foregoing account. However, the promising work 
ukh has been accomplished by the Joint Committee on Accrediting offers two un- 
' erable arguments, viz., (1) something is being done about this problem, and (2) 
real improvement has been effected. Thus, it would appear that the regional 
jations of colleges and universities should actively cobperate with the Joint Com- 
= on Accrediting in the effort to effect workable solutions to the problems in 
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There is not at this moment any indication that the regional associations are a 
tively following up the opportunity to codperate with the Joint Committee on A 
crediting. Recent correspondence by your agent with the secretaries of the six r, 
gional associations bears out this statement. To date, five have replied.and nop 
reported any definite plans for codperation with the Joint Committee on Accreditis 
by their respective associations. However, there were expressions of interest in tk 
problem by officials of four regional accrediting associations. a 

In the case of our own Southern Association, as in the North Central, codperati¢e 
with the Joint Committee has been agreed upon as noted elsewhere in this repos 
However, there is little evidence that steps have been taken to implement this agre 
ment. If the codperative agreement works, there should be available to the pres 
dents of our colleges and universities lists of the standardizing agencies which shoup 
be recognized by reason of their codperation with the Joint Committee. This wow 
provide some sort of a guide at least in dealing with problems which arise in conne: 
tion with the activities of standardizing agencies. 1 

Apparently, word of this arrangement has not gotten around in this Associati¢ 
else the suggestion that this Commission should study the problem would not hay 
been so frequently made. Perhaps, the indicated action for the Commission is } 
see to it that adequate publicity is given to the information we now have concernirr 
these problems, and to the approach which is being made to bring them under cox 
trol. . 
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v PROGRAM 


By 
James W. Martin, Director 
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ne years ago a Southern Regional Conference on School Finances considered 
tile Financial Support of Public Services in the South.”! The record of that dis- 
:4)n is available to members of this group, and so it seems desirable in the present 
} to seek ideas supplementary to those developed on that earlier occasion. The 
t observations then may well be based primarily on over-all considerations of 
load in the Southeast and very briefly on techniques available for raising the 
{onal money needed to support an adequate program of public education. 
Ge adoption of a quantitative approach to the present assignment necessitates 
§junderstanding of an acceptable standard of educational support. This issue 
als one which might require all of the time at my disposal but which, even after 
: investigation, might in the minds of many of us remain unsettled. In con- 
Nace it seems better to choose an arbitrary conception of reasonable financial 
irt of an adequate program and to abandon any systematic effort to formulate a 
tion that is really scientific. Therefore, I am using the all-state average of sup- 
$ a practical, even though not a definitive, measuring stick of adequacy. 


Abceedings of the Southern Regional Conference on School Finances, December 12-13, 
in € 
i\pp. 29 ff. 
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Scarcity of data dictates some further arbitrariness in laying the groundwork f 
the discussion. In the first place, the latest national statistics of state and local { 
nances on which reasonably long-range analysis can be based relates to the fiscal yes 
1942. Certain statistical material is available for more recent years, but it does ni 
seem wise to attempt to bring up to date merely a part of the statistical picture, I 
the second place, although average daily attendance furnishes a measuring stick 
unit school service, there is no such satisfactory common denominator available | 
measure support of other governmental services. Therefore, expenditures per pup 
in average daily attendance will be employed for measuring educational suppor 
and expenditures per capita of total population will be utilized for other unit finanei 
measures.” 


4 


ADEQUATE SUPPORT 


‘ 


Adjustment of school revenue 
For the Southeast? as a whole the 1942 state and local expenditures for educati¢ 
would have needed to be almost exactly doubled in order to provide a standard) 
school support equal to that made available by the average state. This would ha 
meant spending $99.14 per child in average daily attendance instead of the $4 
provided in 1942. The initial inquiry with which we are concerned, therefore, 
to do with the ability of the South to provide almost 100 per cent more ha 
available in 1942 for elementary, secondary, and college public expenditures. 
The first issue, in considering the reasonableness from the viewpoint of the sout 
eastern taxpayers of increasing educational support by the $292 million requi 
to bring per capita school support in 1942 to $99.14 per pupil in average daily: 
tendance, is what alteration in the over-all load the increase would have occasione 
In statistical terms, such an adjustment would in 1942 have required that 9.4 F 
cent instead of 7.7 per cent of total southeastern income payments* be used to 
state and local taxes. The 9.4 per cent is about the relationship of state and | 
taxes to income payments that existed in 1941. (Income payments in the so’ 
eastern states were much lower in that year than in 1942.) 


Although, when put in terms simply of a readjustment in the objective tax lod 
the problem of increasing educational support to the all-state average seems ¢ 
paratively easy, the truth is more complicated. For one thing such a program wo 
mean an actual revision of the tax system to produce nearly $300 million of ade 
revenue. ‘This would mean $30.6 million in Alabama, $19.2 million in Kent 
and $67.3 in North Carolina. These amounts of new revenue would have pla¢ 
a decided burden on the tax systems of many, if not all, the states. This new revel 
in Kentucky, for example, would have exceeded twice the total of all current 
holic beverage excises, twice the aggregate of corporation and individual inco 


? The financial statistics generally available are Bureau of the Cencus data wh 
clude expenditures for higher education. Because it is necessary to use census data 
other purposes, these statistics will be employed in this discussion as to educati 
penditures. They are not quite as precise as are the Office of Education figures, but th 
appear to be more reasonable for the present purpose because they are collected on 
comparable with other financial data. At the same time, they are defective in thal 


" 


do oe conform with the Office of Education school attendance statistics which mt 
used. ; 

* For purposes of this paper, ‘‘Southeast” includes the states south of the Potoma 
Ohio Rivers and east of the western borders of Arkansas and Louisiana. 

“Income payments represent the only concept of total income officially availa) 
states. Estimates on the basis of the totals paid to the people of each state are pub 
annually by the U. S. Department of Commerce. (See Table 1). 
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xes plus inheritance and estate taxes, or three times all state property taxes. And, 
# terms of the new requirements, the Kentucky requirement is reasonably typical 
» the states—a little higher than average in relation to income payments. 


TABLE 1 


YERCENTAGE OF INCOME PAYMENTS REQUIRED FOR STATE AND 
1) LOCAL TAXES UNDER CERTAIN ASSUMED CONDITIONS, 1942 


| Under With Tax Loads High Enough to Bring to the 
| Cur- All-State Average Per Capita the 
rent Expenditures For: 
H Condi- = 
| tions § Educa- Educa- All State All State 
tion tion and Local and Local 
and Functions Functions 
Welfare — Except 
Highways 
“butheast hea) 9.4 10.5 E12 12.5 
jabama 6.5 8.7 10.2 11.0 12.2 
irkansas 7.0 9.6 11.0 12.8 14.2 
Yorida 8.4 8.9 10.2 12.0 13.3 
orgia 6.6 8.5 9.0 7.6 8.4 
Jentucky 8.3 9.8 10.9 1235 13.7 


WObviously, the imposition of taxes to fill this gap between southeastern and all- 
\te support of education would mean more in psychological or political terms than 
lverting to the tax load of 1941. Not only would the production of enough revenue 

#imeet the situation be politically difficult, but it would place a strain on the ad- 

iinistrative machinery of certain states if the legislature should suddenly levy the 

essary additional taxes.® 


ijlusion of other services 
The economic, political, and administrative considerations already advanced are 
lt the only ones involved. The Southeast is not merely a region which provides 
s-than-standard support for education. It is also an area in which the incomes of 
: people are comparatively low and in which other functions of government are 
‘i dequately supported as compared with the national average. We in educa- 
as realists, must recognize that other functions have much the same claim 


i) Thi i blem has been pointed up in James W. Martin’s “State and Local 
ae ie agen and the War,” an address before the Southern Economic As- 


ation, November, 1947, which is not yet published. 
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to additional financial support as do school activities. It may therefore be re- 
vealing to observe the financial consequences of better standards of provision for 
state and local government generally—or at least for certain functions closely related 
to education. 

The relative financial support deficiency per capita in the southeastern States is 
considerably greater, for example, in welfare service, aside from the provision for 
eleemosynary and correctional institutions, than in education. However, this ob- | 
servation understates the deficiency per person requiring assistance and overstates 
the financial problem in terms of state and local revenue requirements for correction. 
The latter is true because the United States Government stands ready to finance in © 
part certain phases of the undersupported welfare program. 

If the southeastern state and local governments had provided education and the | 
welfare programs in 1942 with support equal to the all-state level, the drain on the » 
state and local budgets would have been increased to 10.5 per cent of total income | 
payments as compared with the 7.7 per cent at which the ratio actually stood. The | 
level of state and local taxation (in relation to income payments) necessary to make | 
these two adjustments would not have been as great in 1942 as was the tax load (in 
comparison with income payments) actually borne in 1938 or 1939. Still, it would — 
have required almost revolutionary increases in taxes and in the strain on the ad-— 
ministrative mechanisms. 

If all state and local expenditures—excluding highways on the ground that these | 
are supported by special taxes for the purpose—were brought to the all-state standard, | 
the requirement would have amounted to 11.2 per cent of income payments. This is _ 
not far from the tax load actually borne in the recession year 1938. It is not out of | 
reason for a boom year; but the additional taxes needed to produce the money might 
well have been considered politically and technically an unreasonable requirement 
of the tax system if imposed without prior preparation of the public economy for ) 
meeting the shock. a 

There is less deficiency in highway support in the South than in educational and 
welfare support. Still, the addition of taxes to bring the finances for roads, as well as 
for other state and local services, to the all-state standard per capita in 1942 would | 
have brought the tax load to 12.5 per cent of southeastern income payments. This is’ 
probably above the record for any prosperous or semi-prosperous year in history. is 

Although statistics are unavailable for recent years, these data can be estimated 
on approximately the basis of the fiscal years ending in 1947. Of course these ap=: 
proximations involve some error; but they are sufficiently accurate to show, when 
checked with other data, that the percentages were not radically different in 1947 
from 1942. The changes that did occur reduced the ratio of taxes to income. 
is to be expected because government expenditures have not kept up with the in- 
creases in cost of living.® 


One final comment is appropriate respecting the load that would be imposed by 
greatly increasing support of education or of other public services. The analysis 
above is based on prosperous and, in part, boom conditions existing in 1942 and 1947. 
The story in respect of a depression period affecting the general economy would b 
radically different. For example, per capita income payments in the Southeast 
(omitting West Virginia) declined from $344 in 1929 to $191 in 1932. In the ab 
sence of other change, a slump of such proportions in income payments would chang 


‘In some states, including Kentucky, teachers’ salaries, aside from college and 


versity pay, have come nearer keeping pace with rising prices than have salaries paid m an 
other classes of public employees. 
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. ratio of taxes to income after providing for increasing educational support to the 
-state standard to 14.2 per cent instead of the onerous 9.4 per cent previously 
und for 1942. The actual situation would be very much more burdensome be- 
use the yield of taxes at specified rates always slumps in depression periods—at 
pout the same time that incomes decline. The conclusion is fairly apparent, then, 
at, if an increase in state and local taxation to provide adequate support for edu- 
jtion is barely feasible in boom times such as the present, it would be hopelessly im- 
jacticable in a depression period such as 1932. Much more obviously would an 
erease in all public services on the same basis be out of the question if the economy 
‘fered such a depression. 

Perhaps this consideration of over-all implications of adequately supporting south- 
jstern public services should be concluded with a parenthetical observation. In 


jerage. By 1940 they had risen to 56 per cent. By 1946 they had still further ad- 
ced to 67 per cent. As such advances occur and as the national income itself in- 
ases, the taxable capacity of the Southeast expands. In fact with the same tax 
#tems equally well administered—and there is room for improvement in both re- 
*cts—the revenue productivity would be enlarged. No change in policy to effect 
yorable public revenue trends would be needed. 

Let us turn now to the specific means by which the Southeast could secure sub- 
| ; tially increased state and local revenue. 


METHODS OF SECURING ADDED REVENUE 


Should a southern state individually desire to raise its standards of governmental 
port of public services, whether for education or for some other function, the im- 
ddiate question would be that of finding a source of additional revenue. In principle 
% legislation might resort to increased rates or to new imposts. Possibilities along 
wh lines require exploration. They are found among property, sales, and income 

areas. 


\ ihe taxation 

he traditional source of support for local government has been property taxation 
ome form. The Southeast to a very considerable extent has replaced this means 
aising public revenue. Oddly enough, the relinquishment of the property tax, 
ticularly the real estate tax, has been regarded in many circles as a reform move- 
t. It is one to which, in some states, educational leadership has contributed. 
complexion of the movement was undoubtedly provided largely by the fact that 
wnerly these states, in common with many others throughout the country, based 
wir revenue systems too largely on property taxation and too little on diversified 
ns of securing public money. The net effect, in the Southeast however, has been 
Werially to impair property taxation as a means of producing revenue in comparison 
5 the extent to which the same method is employed in other parts of the country. 
‘lhe deterioration of the property taxes in the South is partly political and partly 
Hlinistrative. The economic effects are such that, especially in depression periods, 
oh should not be increased. In fact, because property taxes so directly affect the 
wil of Property, the rate structure, it is usually agreed, ought generally to be main- 
ied on a comparatively stable basis. These factors help to explain the unsavory 
tation of property taxation, but they offer no explanation of the pathological 
erty tax administration in much of the South. Experience has demonstrated 
sb clearly that, if real estate is properly assessed, taxes much higher in relation to 
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actual value than those now typically levied in the Southeast can be collected with- 
out causing undue distress. With assessment and collection in their present state of 
disrepute the existing levels of property taxation in many of the states are probably 
about as high as they could be without unfortunate economic results. ‘This is not 
true, however, of certain local governments which have fairly good administration 
and low rates. Some larger Virginia cities illustrate this situation. 


If southeastern states desire to secure marked increases in revenues for school or 
other governmental purposes, one promising channel open to them in the long run 
is the rejuvenation and exploitation of property taxation. 


Excises and general sales taxes 

Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, South Carolina, and Virginia, among the south- 
eastern states, do not impose any sort of general sales taxes. As such measures afford 
a direct and immediate means of raising revenue, these five states could secure prompt 
but comparatively uneconomical revenue results by the imposition of some form of 
general sales tax. Most of the revenue from such a measure would in any event come) 
from the tax on retail transactions and might be confined to such transactions though 
North Carolina and some other states have materially improved taxpayer compliance 
by subjecting other sales to nominal rates. 


Certain of the other southeastern states could secure more revenue from general 
sales taxation by increasing rates or by increasing the coverage of existing rates. ua 
statutory provisions in several of the states exclude numerous transactions whi 
might be made taxable in the interest of better administration and possibly of greater 
fairness. 4 


In considering retail or other general sales taxes, however, certain states wo 
run into difficulties due to their dependence on selective excises. As a matter ol 
_ fact, in terms of total tax revenue Kentucky and South Carolina depend a good deé 
more heavily on sales taxation at the present time than does the average state i 
spite of the fact that the only excises imposed are those on selected commodities andi 
services. Moreover, from a technical administrative and policy angle some articula 
tion between present taxes and a general sales tax would be essential to administrax 
tive success and hence to revenue productivity. 


Several southern states could use excises or selective sales taxes which are now 
ployed in other states. To a considerable extent levies on particular commodities 
are embarrassed by already existing general retail sales taxes. To some extent, howy¥ 
ever, such imposts are feasible notwithstanding the use of general sales taxes. I 
certain states the gasoline tax rates could be increased without disastrous results. In 
others, a cigarette tax could be imposed only in the face of vigorous political 
position and at heavy administrative expense. Other special sales taxes, mostly 0 
minor character, are available to some states, ; 


Income taxes 


All southeastern states, except Florida and West Virginia, have some sort of ar 
income tax at the present time. These two states could derive significant additic 
revenue from income taxation of both individuals and corporations without m: 
economic difficulties. Perhaps neither is well prepared to administer an income’ 
under present circumstances. In addition Tennessee might by constitutional chat 
impose a personal income tax, and some other states, such as Kentucky and Vir 


could with no unfavorable economic results increase income tax rates as a mean 
securing greater revenue. 
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en all is said and done, however, income taxation is not a means by which 
®r revenues designed to bring school support to the all-state level can be secured. 
icompetitive relationships between states are such that the highestest rates in the 
heast represent close to the maximum rates possible; and those will not raise 
* amounts of revenue, especially in times of slack business. Actually, many of 
southern states have adopted technicalities in their income tax statutes which 
mate considerable available revenue. These provisions, of course, could be 
Sged; but the rate which could be thus levied would not in effect materially ex- 
that now imposed in North Carolina, the southern state which at present uses 
revenue source most effectively. 


CONCLUSION 


}is apparent from what has been said already that the states of the Southeast 
put unprecedented tax loads could currently bear the added impositions neces- 
ato bring educational standards of financial support up to the national average. 
same observation might apply if in addition to standard educational support 
# states chose to look after dependent children and other phases of their welfare 
grams on a basis equal to the national average or conceivably even though they 
© to bring all governmental support standards to that level. It is not clear that 
“put unprecedented burdens the people of the southeastern states could bear such 
‘ditional load in a period of depression. It is even less apparent that practical 
devices are available in the short run even to raise educational finance standards 
she national level, much less to bring the whole public service program into line 
9 the all-state situation. 


) the short run the most available means of securing large amounts of added 
fue in certain states is through the imposition of sales taxes, general or selective. 
ne long run and in terms of statesmanlike vision, the most feasible source of sub- 
dially increased southern state and local revenue in the absence of major economic 
‘ge is the effective utilization of property taxation. Such use of the real estate 
Mor instance, cannot be brought about in a year, or perhaps even in five years. 
ill result, if it does come about, from a systematic and sustained program of im- 
‘ed assessment and collection which has not yet in adequate measure even ap- 
j2d on the southern horizon. 

thing has been said up to this point about the possibility of supporting a reason- 
educational program on the basis of federal assistance to the poorer states, 
ther they be situated in the South or elsewhere. Presumably the individual 
jonsible for your program did not contemplate this type of discussion. It seems 
Hlopriate, however, to add one word of caution with respect to this means of fi- 
ting an adequate southern school system, that is, that experience in recent years 
considerable doubt on whether such a plan if adopted would immediately take 
of the situation. Even a program of support by national aid to state school 
ms, in order to bring the performance level to the all-state performance level, 
ic probably require time for readjustment. 
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INSURING A SUPPLY OF ADEQUATE TEACHERS FOR SCHOOLS II 
THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION AREA 
By 
L. D. HAskEw 
Dean, College of Education, University of Texas 


It will be noted that I have made a fundamental alteration in the subject assigne 
tome. That alteration was accomplished by the insertion of the word, “adequate 
to modify “‘teacher.”’ Without that modifer this discussion would be pointless; wit 
it, this presentation deals with the most important problem our region faces. 

Your speaker has discussed this problem, both orally and in writing, frequentl 
during the past two years. Many others have done likewise. There is no reason 
repeat the burden of those discussions here; the obvious solutions are known to @ 
of us. Some of us are even doing some things to apply those solutions. In the tim 
you have alloted to me I have chosen, first, to review quite briefly the obvious waj 
in which the teacher supply may be made more adequate, and second, to addre 
myself to aspects of the subject which are not obvious but which have particule 
pertinence for the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


The Area of Need ; 


My we review briefly the acute demands for teachers in the Southern Regior 
First and foremost stands the need for professionally-qualified teachers for the ele 
mentary schools, and particularly for those schools located in rural areas. Secone 
and only slightly realized, comes the need for a sharply increased number of colleg 
teachers. Rapidly emerging into a position of prominence is the demand for teacher 
in post-high schools—junior colleges, technical and trade training centers, commur 
ity institutes, and the like. Fourth, and only vaguely sensed apparently, is the nee 
for really adequate teachers in high schools. 4 

I wish time permitted me to look at these four areas of need a little more closely 
At least we must point out these facts: d 


1. The need for new elementary teachers must be satisfied primarily by new pre 
duction. Some transfers and conversions are possible, and considerable ir 
service education may be feasible, but the need can be met only through produc 
tion of newly-prepared teachers in large numbers. a 

2. The need for college teachers also calls for an expanded production rate in ow 
graduate schools, but it has a qualitative aspect not present in the need for é 
mentary teachers. We have the programs which will produce fairly adeq 
elementary teachers; we have no program to speak of for the preparation ¢ 
adequate college teachers. 

3. Lack of teachers with special equipment has largely stalled our post-high schoe 
development in the South. The large-scale demand is for programs whit 
will convert partially-qualified persons into fully-qualified ones. After @ 
present demand is satisfied, the annual need for fully-prepared replacemen 
will not be relatively large. , 

4. The need for adequate high school teachers is largely one of re-educating person 
already employed, rather than one of producing large numbers of new person 
Don’t be misled into the assumption that this need can be ignored while othe 
are being met. If the people of the South cannot get much better teaching 
their high schools than they are getting at present, they might be better 6 
to close down a high proportion of those schools. 
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Ei keeping in mind these areas of need for adequate teachers, let us turn our 
3 


Intion to some of the steps which may lead toward assuring a supply sufficient to 
i:t the demand. 


The Obvious Steps 


salaries. I have pointed out in previous articles that salaries alone do not recruit 
thers, but that there are salary conditions which do prevent recruitment. Begin- 
# salaries for teachers in most Southern states now occupy a fairly satisfactory 
‘petitive position. What college students think those salaries are, however, is not 
sipetitive. It would be easy to provide high school and college students with ac- 
fate information, and that step alone would aid recruitment a great deal, in my 


wlowever, there is some evidence that even college students take into account 
tual earning opportunities, as well as current ones, when they select an occupa- 
Certainly, adequate teachers leave teaching after short periods of service be- 
se they see no financial security ahead. The salary schedules now offered through- 
jthe South are quite insufficient in their provision for financial promotion. If 
are to remove the salary deterrent from teacher recruitment,m uch more money 
®ing to have to be put into increments for successful teachers. Where’s the money 
ing from? From state and local sources, chiefly; from Federal aid, partially. 
Nirect recruitment efforts. Preliminary reports indicate that the number of college 
ents enrolled in teacher-preparatory curricula in Southern colleges in 1947-48 
gn to fifteen per cent higher than 1946-47 enrollments. How much of this increase 
= be attributed to direct recruitment efforts is hard to determine. Certainly, there 
been a gratifying increase in such efforts, notably at the high school level. At 
# three Southern states have organized statewide recruitment drives under way; 
& partial success indicates the wisdom of redoubling our efforts. 
# is my personal conviction that we can do a great deal to assure teacher supply 
@xpanded programs of direct recruitment, strongly selective in nature. I can 
Blevidence that high school students can be led to consider teaching as a career in 
je numbers. I can prove, I believe, that selective recruitment on college campuses 
work wonders if we will work at it. I believe the organized teaching profession 
@attract desirable young people if it will expend time and money and energy. 
ave hardly scratched the surface with our recruitment campaigns so far; we 
sajld make them dig deeper and last longer. 
here are many other obvious steps toward improved teacher supply which I 
only mention: 
Raising the prestige of the teaching profession in the eyes of the public. 
Making it possible for teachers to live normal, human lives. 
Eliminating the de-recruiting elements of our campaign for increased public 


| support of education. 
4) Dispelling the misconception about the life of a teacher now held by most 


young people. 


2 


Sle now turn our attention to the second phase of our discussion: Steps toward 
aproved supply of adequate teachers which are not so obvious, but highly im- 
Te 

Increasing the Number of Teaching Positions 
jhe of the most effective de-recruiting influence is the inescapable fact that most 
shers are over-worked and disillusioned, and that many are openly discouraged. 
dpugh I cannot take the time to cite it, there is a wealth of evidence to indicate 
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that the prime source of over-work for teachers is understaffing of schools. I deery 
the complacent assumption that we can’t do anything about that. I remember the 
doleful cries that were raised when the Southern Association first started enforcing 
the class-size standard. ‘Teachers can’t be found,” they said. But, the teachers 
were found and the standard was met. 

Granting that the process of reducing teacher load by increasing the number ol 
teaching positions will be a long and arduous one, is there any sound reason why 4 
beginning should be longer delayed? Why can’t we take the public into our con: 
fidence? Why can’t each school invite a few thoughtful laymen to sit down and take 
a realistic look at the staff needs in that school? Why can’t the Southern Associatiog 
develop an appraisal guide to aid such groups? Just to carry the idea one step fur 
ther, how about addressing an inquiry to one thousand good elementary teachers 
who left the profession during the last five years and see how many of them weulé 
return if they could be assured that their teaching load could be reduced by one 
third. Maybe the supply isn’t as short as we think it is. 


: 
: 
‘ 


Liaison Between Supply and Demand 


A little over a year ago fourteen representative teacher-preparing colleges in th 
Southern states were asked by the writer to indicate what tangible means they 
to keep in touch with the actual demand picture. Twelve of them replied that 
rent calls for placements coupled with past placement experience constituted a 
all the information they had. A similar inquiry, on a national scale, about provision: 
for connecting demand for and supply of college teachers revealed a situation evel 
more chaotic. As we look to the future, I think it essential that we attack the prob 
lem of relating supply and demand in much more realistic fashion than we have it 
the past. . 

The efforts of individual colleges must be supplemented by statewide and regiona 
attacks. I suggest that the Commission on Curricular Problems and Resea 
might well undertake a continuous study of supply and demand, which should ev: 
uate in much better conservation of our potential teaching resources. Such study 
in my opinion, should be directed toward qualitative—what kinds of teaching ab 
ities’—as well as quantitative—how many teachers?—aspects of the problem. 


Accredited, or Whitewashed? 


We are never going to get adequate teachers into our schools until the lay pu 
wants them there. Conversely, if the lay public wants them, we are likely to get 
Let’s accept the fact that the laymen in most communities don’t think they ¢ : 
qualified to tell when a teacher is adequate, or when a school program is acceptabl 
They depend upon professional educators to tell them about their schools and tl 
teachers, wisely or unwisely, they have come to set great store by what they consi 


om 


to be the professional educator’s certificate of approval—an accredited rating. 
How faithful are we being to our trust when we persist in telling laymen t 
high schools and colleges are “accredited” when those schools are staffed with 
qualified people? If a misfit teacher pulls down the value of a school in peac 
she does in wartime, and in the post-war era. The mere fact that a good te 
cannot be secured and a poor one must be substituted doesn’t alter the end resul 
the present teacher is not adequate. 
Similarly, how ethical is it to say to laymen that their high school is adequate ¥ 
we know that their elementary school is staffed with inadequate teachers? I suk 
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ch procedures smack much more of whitewashing than they do of accrediting. 
tditing, professional and courageously applied, might be employed as a long 
mjoward assuring adequate teachers by creating lay demand for such teachers. 


i] 
| 
. 


Professional Preparation for Teaching 


‘Hk at these three statements: 
Ih 


[f all teachers who enter our schools were products of the best professional prep- 
i 


aration we now have for teachers, adequate teachers would be far more common. 


slf preparation for teaching were as good as we now know how to make it, ade- 
uate teachers would be in fair supply. 


a f professionally-prepared teachers received employment and salary preference 
jover partially-prepared teachers, there would be a sharply increased demand 
for professional preparation. 


e the crucial concern in the matter of teacher-supply is that word, “‘adequate.” 
*}must, we can continue to produce or find ersatz classholders to fill vacancies on 
i and college staffs. But, can’t we turn our major attention fromthe task of 
stg people to take jobs to that of producing people to fill jobs? To fill the job of 
ing adequately, truly professional preparation is essential. 

‘fis is not the time or place in which to expound the principles of successful teacher 
“iration. It is the place to submit a proposal for action which will result in better 
“hration programs. 

st, if we are going to have programs we must have students. If we are going to 
Oistudents who will pursue rigorous professional preparation, it must be made 
their while for them to do so. Therefore, (1) state and local salary schedules 
ad provide marked differentials in favor of the graduates of professional curricula, 
#2) all state certification based on other than professional preparation should 
(clear that it is only a temporary substituted. 

ond, if we are going to have good programs, they must be all-college or all-uni- 
fy programs. If the Southern Association wants to render a real service, why 
)t not designate those colleges as “Honor Schools’ which give evidence that the 
institution is cooperating in providing high-level, rigorous, professional-level 
‘iiration for teachers? Could the Commission on Curricular Problems and Re- 
evolve criteria for programs of teacher education which would have beneficial 
s comparable to those of the Evaluative Criteria for Secondary Schools? 

ird, if we are to have excellent programs of preparation, we shall need a longer 
#1 of time in which to give that preparation for elementary and high school teach 

dind much more exacting and exact programs of selection for all levels of teaching. 
re too prone to accept, in my opinion, the dictum that five-year pre-service 
ams and qualitative selection must await the existence cf an over-supply of 
ants for teaching positions. I am inclined to think that the evidence indicates 
ive have never appreciably reduced an over-supply of teachers by raising ad- 
m standards, and that we have never reduced eventually the supply of can- 
its by improving the quality of the product. In some way we have to break the 
is circle—inadequate quality means low market price, low market price means 
\ittractiveness to able people, low attractiveness means low supply, and low sup- 
jacans poor quality. Maybe a business analyst would say that the best way to 
4| that circle is to tqrn out, with our trademark, fewer products of higher quality. 
tips the college which will say that it proposes to do a good job for good people, 
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and take five years to do it, will be making the best long-term contribution to elirl 
nating the shortage of adequate teachers. Let us remember that the war did rl 
cause the shortage of adequate teachers—it merely revealed it. ; 
Even if you do not agree with the point of view just expressed, I believe you w 
agree that there will come a time—perhaps within ten years—when selection py 
cedures and five-year programs will be thrust upon us.z Shall we be ready? 1 
were not ready for college-degree programs. We were not ready for master’s 
gree demands. Did our experience teach us anything? Is any responsible and 
fluential research going on (a) to formulate bases for teacher selection or (b) to ic 
dicate what five years of pre-service preparation may be employed to do? Such 
search should now be under way; to be forwarned should result in being forearme 


Continuation Education i 


The last step toward a supply of adequate teachers which I shall identify is & 
step of creating programs of continuation education for teachers in service. Ift 
children and college youth of our section are to have a majority of their teachers 
adequate during the next ten years, the only real hope I see lies in the provision of oe 
tinuation education for teachers now on the job. ; 


Continued study of the practice and purposes of teaching may be quite diffe ¢ 
from advanced study of the field of education. All over this country leading 
sicians are engaged in continuation education in which they are learning the sé 
modern practices which are being taught to sophomores in medical college. — 
one spanks their wrists and says, ‘“‘Naughty, naughty—that isn’t work for a respée 
able graduate student to be doing! Why it’s not even on a college campus, and | 
sides, can you read German?” Instead, all of us are deeply grateful that our physici 
is learning to use penicillin to combat pneumonia, and to employ potassium salts 
prevent our babies from dying of diarrhea. ; 


To provide the quanity and quality of continuation education needed by teache 
will require wide-spread cooperation. Public schools and colleges will have to modi 
the increment provisions of their salary schedules. Graduate schools will have 
help in planning and executing truly functional offerings. State Departments: 
Education will have to formulate different certification standards, and evolve ne 
bases for state salary scheduling. Public school budgets will have to provide 1 
appropriations toward the cost of in-service education. Colleges and univer 
will have to add staff members, and in many cases develop new conceptions of 
function. Teachers will have to receive expert local and state leadership. Acer 
ing associations may have to de-emphasize the possession of graduate degrees. 

It is hard to assign relative values to phases of teacher education. If we were 
control of educational priorities, however, we would have no hesitation in awal 
an AAA-I-E rating to continuation education. It will be our chief reliance for ad 
quate teachers. 

In Summary 


With no attempt to be comprehensive, I have suggested five not-so-obvious st 
toward assuring a supply of adequate teachers for our schools. First, I propose 
establish a better liaison between teacher supply and teacher demand. Second, 
crease the number of teacher positions. Third, tell the truth when and if we acer 
schools. Fourth, engage in true professional selection and preparation of tea 
Fifth, make continued education a normal occurence for most teachers, and d 
soon. When these steps are combined with the obvious attacks mentioned first 
may be able to overcome the depression shortage of adequate teachers. 
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ING AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM THROUGH SELF STUDY 


Epcar L. Morpuet, General Consultant, 
State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida 


- 
7 


le it is generally agreed that every state should have a continuing program of 
Gpraisal of all phases of its educational system, it is also commonly recognized 
eriodically there should be a systematic and comprehensive study of the entire 
ional program in each state. Unfortunately, many states, for one reason or 
sr, make plans for this comprehensive study only when serious problems and 
@ities arise. It would be desirable if each state could have such a comprehensive 


fabout once every ten years. 
} traditional method of making this comprehensive study or survey has been to 
We with some out-of-state survey group to make the study, prepare the report, 
fo hope the report will be accepted. Sometimes many needed improvements 
fade as a result of such a study. Many times, however, the people get an at- 
im € printed report and that is about all. During recent years, this type of survey 
uly has often been referred to as a “hit and run” survey. Its chief difficulty is 
me procedures used often do not prepare the way for implementation. If im- 
ifntation occurs, it is usually brought about because a group of state leaders 
er the recommendations important and are in a position to work out necessary 
nip bring about needed improvements. 
#erinece seems to indicate that the most undesirable type of out-of-state survey 
S>y a group which is concerned chiefly with problems of government, and only 
atally with educational problems. Sometimes such groups have a staff mem- 
Who gives major attention to education, sometimes they merely bring in an edu- 
gal consultant. In many cases, there is serious doubt as to whether the recom- 
s@jtions of these groups do as much good as harm. A survey by out-of-state 
ijional experts offers more possibilities, but is often handicapped by the fact 
e group is “imported” and may not be in close touch with many of the practical 
and issues involved. 
jut three years ago, Florida had to face this problem. It had become evident to 
jay and educational leaders in the state that the time had come for a compre- 
a study of the entire educational program. The program that had developed 
e years had a number of serious defects which were becoming more evident 
he time, the line of progress was obviously uneven; financial support was ap- 
ily inadequate; and there seemed to be a growing gap between the opinions of 
eieducators and the attitude of a substantial proportion of lay citizens. The 
. were becoming increasingly dissatisfied with a piecemeal approach and they, 
i y cases, were not fully aware of the nature of the problems which existed or 
; upon the steps which might be taken to solve some of those problems. 
the codperation of the incoming Governor and the State Superintendent, 
mittee of fifteen prominent lay citizens was appointed by the out-going Gov- 
jjand charged with the responsibility of making comprehensive study of edu- 
djin the state. This committee considered carefully many possibilities of carry- 
sijsuch a study. Their first inclination was to try to get a group of experts to 
and make the study as that seemed the easiest and most obvious way to 
4H. However, when they looked back over developments in Florida, they 
ii that such a study had been made in 1928-29 at the cost of about $75,000. 
bied to find out what progress had been made as a result of this study by out 
4} experts, and reached the conclusion that there had been practically no prog- 
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ess. For a period of several years after the survey was completed, it seemed evid 
that practically none of the recommendations had been put into effect. Duri 
more recent years, some of the recommendations have been enacted into law. T 
had occurred, not because of the out-of-state study which was made, but because 
the study which was made by educational leaders in the state. It was evident th 
the 1928-29 report had been in an unfavorable position in the state practically fr 
the time the report was completed and any reference to this report constitutec 
handicap rather than an asset. : 
The Citizens Committee then began a serious study of how to make a study whi 
would result in much needed improvement. They soon decided that unless j 
study provided for growth in understanding of the problems and issues invoh 
while the study was being made, it would probably not be of much significance, - 
became evident that the procedures used in making the study would be of treme 
significance in determining the amount of implementation that was likely to oce 
The Citizens Committee then decided that several steps were needed in planmi 
and carrying on the study. First, there should be an Executive Secretary from i 
state who would, in effect, serve as director of the study for the committee, but wow 
not be called Director because the Citizens Committee must be recognized as assi 
ing full responsibility for the study. The executive secretary would also serve 
chairman of the various study groups and as codrdinator for all phases of the stud? 
With the assistance of the Executive Secretary, the Citizens Committee then4 
termined that there were about twelve major areas or phases of the educational p 


om 


these major areas, a committee of twelve to fifteen of the outstanding educatio 
and lay leaders of the state was selected to be responsible for planning and carryi 
on the study. Each committee was headed by a chairman and the chairman oft 
committees, together with the Executive Secretary constituted a codrdinating 

It was also decided that if a study were made exclusively by those who were li 
and working in Florida, there might be a number of blind spots because of the f 


1 


that all participants had grown up and lived with the situation as it had existed > 
some years. For that reason, it was decided to bring in experts from other staf 
who could work with the committees and help them to think through their prob 
It was believed that these experts could help in uncovering blind spots and 
give guidance when guidance was needed. The experts were selected partly be 
they were experts in their respective areas and yet understood all phases of ed 
tion, partly because they knew how to work with committees and help commit 
think through their own problems. 

This procedure worked especially well for the public school phases of the s 
In the field of higher education, it soon became evident that some of the people & 
perhaps not had enough experience with the committee-type of procedure 10! 
satisfied that this procedure would get the best results. Consequently, a somewk 
modified procedure had to be worked out for higher education. Some committ 
were used but more responsibility had to be placed on the esperts for preparing Vé 
ous parts of the report. 

The Citizens Committee also decided that people in the various counties ¢ 
state would be in position to appreciate the significance of recommendations gre 
out of the state study only to the extent that they likewise were participating 
study of their own problems. Consequently, plans were worked out to encour 
and assist as many of the counties as possible to carry on a study of their owt 
cational program at the same time the state study was being carried on. A nu 
of the counties organized citizens committees of their own and carried on sont 
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teant studies. Some counties did very little. Nine representative counties were 
icted and agreed to codperate in extensive studies which would result in assembling 
8 rmation that would be of use not only to the counties, but to the entire state study. 
hus in Florida two or three hundred outstanding lay citizens and professional 
@icators were working on the study from the time plans were first being developed 
#) several thousand had some part to play in connection with various phases of the 
oly. By the time the report was completed, therefore, these persons, having par- 
spated extensively, were in position to understand the recommendations which 
‘se made and to help to see that these were put into operation. In fact, a large 
@portion of these were responsible for helping to shape up the recommendations. 
7}; report thus became their report. It was something they recognized as important 


here were a number of other steps connected with the study which cannot be 
sussed here in detail. By the time the Legislature convened, it became evident 
i a large proportion of the recommendations would be favorably received. In 
+}, in the entire Legislature, there was only one dissenting vote against the program 


atndments were deferred to a latter session of Legislature. 
a result of this study, Florida during the past year has made the biggest step 


@liocre. The procedures used are significant because they made the development 
fuch a program possible. There is no time here to discuss the details of the im- 
Svements but those who are interested may find these in a series of articles which 
4 appear in many of the leading national education magazines in the next few 


his procedure is not unique to Florida, as a number of states in the Southern 
Yrion have followed a somewhat similar procedure during recent years. Among 


t the present time, North Carolina is engaged in a similar comprehensive study 
ir considering all possibilities, the North Carolina Education Commission decided 
4 their study should be based on the same principles which have been used in these 
jer states. In other words, they too, are making a self study but are bringing in out- 
hate experts to assist with the study. Their procedures in carrying on the study 
d be significant in helping bring about needed implementation. 


HPORT OF THE JOINT MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON 
SRRICULAR PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH AND REGIONAL 
/ AGENCIES IN THE SOUTH 


Roof Garden, Brown Hotel 
2:00 p. m.—Monday, December 1 


tkiding: W. J. McGlothlin, Tennessee Valley Authority 


ening Statement by Chairman: 

he program today is devoted to the subject, “Planning Together for a 

Jter South.” A unique feature is the fact that represented at this table 

persons who have worked in regional agencies throughout the South in 
‘ous fields of endeavor. They will give brief presentations of what their 
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groups have been doing. If there are any questions, I hope you will 
them after each speaker has finished his remarks. 

A meeting like this is significant and is recognized as an annual feature 
the Commission’s program because the South has become marked in 
eyes of the people from other regions of the country for its experimentati 
in making the most of what it has. The process followed in a number 
cases has been to develop joint efforts which cross state lines and politica 
jurisdictions. Such regional groups have worked together to use thei 
greatest strength and to arrive at plans for a better program in the futur 
Observers from other regions of the country have commented that the Sou 
has been able to undertake more regional efforts than any other region 
the country; it has been more successful in surmounting some of the barrier 
that have separated states, agencies, and institutions. One common charaes 
teristic of the activities to be described this afternoon is that all are regional 
efforts, bringing together a number of different institutions, a number 
different states, all pointed in one direction. 


PLANNING TOGETHER FOR A BETTER SOUTH: 


Commission on Curricular Problems and Research 
By 
E. F. Hartrorp, Coérdinating Agent 


Since most of my ideas upon the subject we are to discuss today have been. 
on similar programs last year and the year before, I find myself in the position 
the old-timer who kept reiterating his hobby in meeting after meeting: ‘‘T’ves 
it before and [ll say it again.” 

The Commission on Curricular Problems and Research of the Southern Associa 
tion is deeply interested in the implications of the subject of this symposium: “Pl 
ning Together for a Better South.” The fact that the Commission is chiefly 
cerned with joint projects carried on in codperation with other organizations 2 
groups is the best evidence of that interest. Too, it is in the magic of that word 
operation that the Commission has the greatest faith as an implication of our subje 

The Commission exists and works because of coéperation. In the first place. 
Southern Association itself is essentially a codperative undertaking. Within the. 
sociation the three commissions and the special committees can hardly accom: 
their objectives except by liberal use of that effective lubricant, codperation. 
that the educational leadership of the South sees ever more clearly its responsi 
to the region and people to focus education upon our problems and opportunit 
our need of codperation is vastly extended and deepened. Consequently, the Co 
mission tends to think more and more of the part it should play in major projects 
rather than of developing extensive programs in splendid isolation. What may we 
prove the best illustration of that—The Southern Association’s Codperative Study 
in Elementary Education—needs only to be mentioned here since time has beel 
given toit on other programs. One need only to look at the account of the launchi 
of that Study to understand how much of the time and energy of this Commissi 
and of other codperating groups have been expended during the past year. (See] 
660-661 in SAQ, November, 1947.) 
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Commission accepts a second implication of our subject. It, too, begins with 
* namely correlation. This is a proper concern not only of the regional groups 
@ipating in this program but of many others in the South. For, we do have 
@regional educational groups. Ten years ago we were concerned with the lack 
ional institutional machinery; today we have scores of Southern educational 


i 


Gizations and groups. Perhaps society, like nature, abhors a vacuum. The 
Wnission has attempted to make its contribution to the kind of effective voluntary 
®ation of effort which we all desire, by study of regional organizations, by periodic 
#ts with responsible officers of these groups, by joint discussions of plans upon 
is occasions, by means of articles, newsletters and other media, and by arrang- 


@ch programs as this as a feature of its annual meeting. 


» the Commission recognizes another implication implied in the topic for 
miscussion. This is the third “C’—Concentration. Among other meanings, 
ation means “to gather into one body, mass, or force.” One can be reasonably 
n that all groups represented here are very much concerned about concentra- 
it this sense; all see clearly the necessity for the mobilization of all our strengths 
jer to accomplish that “Better South”? we desire. Concentration further im- 
“ming, a matter of focusing our strength upon the point deemed most worthy 
dohasis. Thus, we now see clearly that the area of elementary education has 
iielatively neglected in studies of a regional scope; it is the time for concentration 
that objective. What has been said does not mean that all other activities 
‘during concentration upon an objective however important. For the next 3 
he three commissions of the Association and six other strong regional groups 
\ncentrate upon the Southern Association’s Codperative Study of Elementary 
tion. 


< 


while, other functions of the Commission will continue. We shall do what 
in the way of research by preparing informal studies and reports such as the 
miCall’ and one on accreditation problems. We shall perform such clearing- 
‘ervices as we find to do and in response to requests from the Association and 
ier institutions and schools. We shall endeavor to follow up past projects which 
4d further attention by completing two brief studies now under way and by 
sjothers of similar nature. Above all, the Commission will strive to live up to 
t idea of regional cooperation and all that goes with it. 


PLANNING TOGETHER FOR A BETTER SOUTH: 


Committee on Southern Regional Studies in Education 
By 
Joun E. Ivey, Jr., Executive Secretary 


4} Committee on Southern Regional Studies in Education is a committee of the 
Ntan Council on Education, which was established in 1943. The committee 
4d two or three simple ideas which have guided it in its work: 


What the instruments of education should contribute to improving the level of 
ing in the area in which those institutions or agencies serve. 


‘hat, in order for the educational facilities of an area to contribute effectively 
'} the level of living, they have to draw on the fruits of research and scientific 
ort dealing with the particular resources of the area. 
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3. That, in order to use the research in education more effectively than it has be 
VY 2 


used in the past, instruments and devices have to be developed by which ¢ 
search and educational personnel may effect liaison between the groups. 


4. The job of regional agency is to work itself out of a job. The committee 
felt that the function of regional organizations is to strengthen and make ma 
effective activities of state institutions become so effective, become develope 
in the light of regional needs that cut across state boundaries, then the a 
ness of regional agencies becomes limited and they might as well turn in ano 


direction. ; 


Rather than spend the rest of the time talking about what the committee has don 
I am going to talk about what the committee is doing this year and what its pla 
are for the coming year. The immediate plans are as follows: 


The committee is carrying on two major programs which incur interiageney ¢ 
operation on the regional level. One joint effort is with the Southern States | 0 
Conference in carrying on the Resource-Use Education Project which is beip 
developed through instrumentality of the Southern States Work Conference. — 


the plan for a conference which will be sponsored jointly by the Southern Couni 
of Chief State School Officers and the Resource-Use Education Project to be 


teacher education workshops in the various states during the summer. To t# 
conference will be invited to work with these people top-notch scientists in 
subject matter areas from all over the country. 


A third project is the planning of a conference for Negro educators which mi 
be held for the first time during the summer of 1948. The attempt is goin 
take care of the need of and causes for the gap between the competency of w 
educational leaders and Negro leaders. If this project develops, its developn 
will include joint relationships with four major regional groups. 


Another activity of the committee is the promotion of an interne program wi 
is becoming an annual event. The committee sponsors the sending of intern 
scholarships into a public resource development in the South for six weeks to st 
how the activities which are carried on and to draw from that experience the 
implications. oi 

A fifth major activity of the committee is the publication four times a year of 
newsletter—Resource Use Education. This is free and can be obtained by writing: 
the central office of the committee at the University of North Carolina. 
newsletter carries notes on progress, activities, and trends in various fields ¢ 
source use education. ; 


A sixth project is to carry on and develop a clearing hour of informati or 


programs in resource use education and to keep different agencies in the reg 
who are working in this field aware of one another’s operations. 

Another activity is to consult with and advise with institutions and ag 
throughout the region in developing special programs. In the past five year 
committee has had contact with six hundred state agencies and institution 
thirty-eight regional organizations in the South. 
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; Those of us on the committee, which is chairmaned by Dr. Seay of the Univer- 

‘pity of Kentucky, are continually studying the work of the committee as a social ac- 
on device, attempting to evaluate its activities from the standpoint of what meth- 

ds and ways of operating it could use in assisting state groups. 

. The operation of the committee is a joint project of the University of Kentucky, 
he George Peabody College for Teachers, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 

the University of North Carolina. 
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Association of Deans of Education 
By 
Orw F. Crow, President 


Whe voice of the scholar is heard abroad in the land, but is little above a whisper. 
}twithstanding the great increase in school and college resources in the last half 
atury and the present wholesome attention the public is giving to educational mat- 
js, the place of the scholar in the esteem of the people remains on a comparatively 
tv level. 

t) 


The South in this respect is like the rest of America, but we are making progress. 
! of our educational groups are making their efforts felt with greater and greater 
jectiveness. 

No educational group in our region is more interested than the Deans of Education 
#improving our educational position and in augmenting our achievements. 

The preparation of teachers is the greatest task facing the educational world to- 
ty. The primary interest of the Deans of Education is in the preparation of teachers 
; elementary and high schools and the training of administrative and supervisory 
msonnel. Although graduate work in Education is limited to the teaching pro- 
jsion, nearly all the work in graduate schools is for the preparation of teachers. 
‘eparation for research jobs in industry is growing in attention, but the fact remains 
at teachers and would-be teachers make up the bulk of the lovers of learning in the 
juth. 

The Deans of Education are greatly concerned with the problems of increasing 
quality of teachers and conceive this problem to be the joint problem of all teachers 
colleges and universities. The educational world is one world, or should be. 
(The Deans of Education are interested in the product of our educational institu- 
ms. The reason the South lags in the development of our resources, human and 
aterial, and their uses, is because the teachers do not set their students on fire. 
One of our great problems is the dissemination of the results of research. The 
sults of research are useless unless used. Teachers perhaps more than any others, 
ept the medical profession, are constantly searching for new materials to quicken 
2 minds of their students. Schools of education are making progress in training 
hchers in this important respect. 

he Deans of Education are interested in the conduct of research. Much of our 
ent educational advancement has been due to the research activities of our lead- 
universities. Many state, county and local school systems have improved as a 
sult of such activities. 

The Deans of Education are tremendously interested in the Southern Association’s 
béperative Study in Elementary Education now being conducted under the spon- 
ship of the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research and associated 
lencies and pledge their unqualified support in making this study a success. 

\As the teachers go, so goes the South. 
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PLANNING TOGETHER FOR A BETTER SOUTH: 


Southern Conference on Teacher Education 
By 
WituiaM M. Beastey, President 


In presenting this paper to this joint session, I should like to make it clear that I — 


} 


ficers. 


A philosophy of Community Living 

Wherever rural people have been confronted with tasks which could not be per-— 
formed by the individuals acting independently, they have devised methods of unit- | 
ing their efforts. The practice of mutual effort in dealing with difficult problems has_ 
been so common that the term ‘‘neighbor” has assumed a depth of social significance | 
that has not been surpassed outside the family group. Their customs, traditions, | 
and the standards of value which shape their daily living have molded units of social — 
organization through which they work and live together and which can be clearly — 
recognized in most parts of the country. % 

The first unit of social organization beyond the family group is the neighborhood. 
It is characterized by close, intimate, personal, face-to-face relationships established — 
through kinship ties, social visiting among family groups, borrowing household sup- — 
plies and equipment, exchange of work, and mutual assistance in times of emergency. — 
The frequency of contact and the closeness of relationships restricts the neighbor- — 
hood to a relatively small area and small group of families. Consequently the neigh= — 
borhood is not, primarily, a service area. It may have a small store or two, a post — 
office, a filling station, a church and a small school, but the people depend on in- 
stitutions supported by a larger social unit for the greater part of such services. 


The Community Serves its People 


Out beyond the neighborhood there is a larger area of association and interde- 
pendence commonly known as the community. It is usually composed of a village 
center surrounded by a number of neighborhoods. It is to the community center 
that people go to purchase clothing, a major part of their food supply, farm machinery 
and drugs; to secure the services of the barber, banker, dentist, physician, attorney, 
plumber and garage mechanic; to enjoy the recreational and educational advantage s 
of the moving picture theater and public lecturer. , 

These associations and others of a less formal nature are important elements i 1 
the structure of community life but its stability depends largely on the nature and~ 
extent of the services provided through its institutions. Unless it is able to provide © 
for a majority of the basic needs of the population it gradually distintegrates throug 
the decay of one institution after another and the population is absorbed by a stron 
social unit. Thus the struggle for community survival is in continuous process. ‘ 
free Competition of social organization is undoubtedly an important element in 
social progress. 

The geographic area of the community tends to be limited by time and convenien ce 
of travel Tather than by the factor of distance. It has been said that the area of 2 
community in colonial life was limited by the distance a team of oxen could pull 2 
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gon over a muddy road in a half day, since the family from the most distant part 
the community did not like to spend more than a single day in going to the village 
iter to do their shopping. But modern improvements in highways and vehicles 
cravel have greatly increased the size of communities. ‘Trading centers can serve 
ch larger areas than was possible when conditions of communication and travel 
e favorable. Much larger groups of people have been brought together in a single 
unity organization. 

uch social organization slowly but persistently evolving has been the means people 
ve devised for uniting their efforts in meeting many of the most basic needs of life. 
nas contributed much to personal security, extended privileges unattainable from 
ependent individual effort and provided the warm satisfactions that come from 
association of people. Educational leaders charged with the responsibility of 
ding the progressive development of the schools in rural America who fail to 
pgnize these natural units of social organization and to take full advantage of 
im, are placing unnecessary burdens on rural people, frustrating them by attempt- 
)) to divert their effort from its natural channels, and detracting much needed 
lity from the educational program. 

‘ural people frequently exert their energies, extend their influences and secure 
}gnition through the channels of community life whether the immediate field of 
irest is of a social, religious, economic, or governmental nature. Whether their ac- 
js are guided by some form of organization or are left to custom, habit or pref- 
ace, community life is the process through which churches are supported, banks 
Soperated, small businesses are maintained, most law is enforced, and recognition 
ven to types of conduct affecting the welfare of all. 

§ural people want to support their schools and to enjoy their advantages in this 
@e manner. It is the way people normally act. An administrative structure of 
tational policy that is out of harmony with this pattern of living cannot reach its 
silevel of efficiency for the schools must be “‘of the people and by the people.” 
f educational program must reflect the thinking, feeling, and believing of the 
sple and be concerned with the problems confronting them and the issues they 


here is, perhaps, no more fundamental issue facing the American people today 
that of preserving a strong rural community life. Herein lies one of the greatest 
gths of democracy. It was in the processes of living in rural communities that 
Aly of the dominant ideals of American life were born. It is here that they have 
mu nourished and strengthened, and it is here that they will endure. 

ht community life cannot be entirely self-sufficient. The effort must be stimu- 
sil and horizons broadened by leadership from outside the limits of the local social 
i To provide this kind of leadership in the field of education state departments 
itucation have been created which serve all communities. ‘They perform special 
Hons and provide special services which are unattainable through local effort 
e greatest service state departments of education can perform is to stimulate 
Wieuide the efforts of local communities. 


ot 


Philosophy and Principles Guiding the Operations of State Departments of Education 


nstitutional or statutory provisions constitute the basis for the establishment of 
‘Inistrative and supervisory agencies within the various states. Within this frame- 
ij, state departments of education have been organized and, generally speaking, 
the responsibility for administering and supervising programs of public edu- 
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cation. In the larger centers of population, most of the educational services usually 
associated with a good educational program are already available or can be mad 
available under existing conditions. In the rural and more sparsely settled areas 
however, there is a great need for an expanded and enriched educational progra: 
including related social services. ‘The relationship between state departments o} 
education and such localities should be our primary concern. 

In order to discharge its duties effectively, it is desirable that the state departmen 
of education have sufficient legal authority to establish standards and exercise lead: 
ship in assisting local units to attain these standards and go beyond. In carrying 0 
its activities, however, the basic guiding principle should be that the department is 
service or resource agency. It should operate under the accepted practices of de 
cratic procedures and attempt to make its influence effective through precept, dem 
stration, persuasion and leadership. The process should be one of education, partici 
tion, codrdination and counselling at all levels. Local autonomy should be pre 
served except in rare instances where the local program is clearly in opposition wt 
the established policies of the state. . 

The state department of education should be an agency for coordinating all functions; 
and activities having direct or indirect connection with the educational program in 
the state. ‘These would include recreation, health, libraries, guidance and many 


other services which may be available through established agencies. This codrdinat- 
ing function and responsibility should be sufficiently well defined by statute to per 
mit the Department of Education to determne how these services can best be fitted 
into the total educational program of the state. 

It is especially desirable that state departments of education extend and strengthen 
their services to rural areas. Many rural communities need the leadership and guida 
which can best be provided at the state level. By assisting rural communities to pl 
and initiate programs which will improve all aspects of community living, the st 
department will be discharging its function in the most desirable manner. 

When a community can secure the assistance of trained personnel on a service ba 
to assist it in discovering and utilizing its own resources, the relationship between’ 
state agency and the local people will be greatly strengthened. The field of ad 
education is particularly rich in opportunities for such leadership and service. A 
broad, effective program of adult education in all rural communities will tend to 
preserve and strengthen the basic functions of local units which will in turn insure a 
strong and democratic state. State departments are in a strategic position to rendem 
assistance to this process. 4 


A. Principles of General Implication 


1. Traditionally and constitutionally education in the United States of A 
is a state function. 


2. The people of a state should delegate the responsibility for the education ful 
tion directly to the state legislature. ; 


adequate financial support to education; should, through evaluative repo 
seek continuously to understand the general conditions and needs of education 


state board of education and its executive agencies. 


B. Principles Having Special Implications for Rural Education 


1. Children and adults in rural communities have about the same general 
cational needs as those in other areas. 
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Rural people should be supplied with the type of education that best fits them 
for their chosen vocations in life. 


| 

, Schools to provide for the period when education is solely general in nature 
| should be located in or as near to the constitutent neighborhood centers as 
| practicable and should be staffed with well and appropriately educated teachers 
_ and furnished with the best in modern instructional materials and equipment. 


| There should be established in the community center facilities for upper 
secondary education rich enough to care for preparatory general education 
which prepares for college, for general citizenship education and for such 
vocational education, whether urban or rural in nature, as the needs of the pop- 
ulation indicate. 


] 

| 

| 

| 

. 

. 

Education in rural areas should utilize fully the available natural and human 
resources in the development of a community-based program of dynamic 
implication for community life. Teachers for such programs should be pre- 

| pared realistically for this type of education. 
The opportunities of a rich educational program should be made conveniently 
available to rural people so that they may have the advantages of such edu- 
| cational extensions as pre-primary education, upper secondary education 
through what is called the 14th grade and of adult education. The content 
of education at all ages should be rich enough to provide such activities as 
recreation, drama, instrumental music, and study of and participation in 
| civic aflairs. 

The rural education program should be organized so as to codperate with 

| other community and extra-community agencies in extending such services 

) as helth, library and formal and informal adult education. 

| The administrative organization designed to serve rural areas should carry 

} with it general administrative service and technical instructional leadership 

in order that the teaching operation may be carried on at the highest possible 

| level. 

| Through the efforts of professional leaders in the schools and through con- 

| certed state service programs, community leadership and the development of 

} community leaders should be greatly enhanced, 


Working Effectively With Local Administrators and Teaching Staffs 


SINT OF VIEW: 

‘its program of public education a democracy confidently identified its leader- 
and endows it with the responsibility for improving those qualities of thinking 
hose conditions of living which will result in a better society. On a state level 
eadership is vested in the chief state school officer and the state department of 
ution; on a county or unit level this leadership is similarly entrusted to local 
istrators and school staffs. Since education in a democracy is a codperative 
ss, the best education and the best democracy are achieved when there is agree- 
as to the policies under which all leadership shall operate and when the func- 
of each level of leadership are adequately defined. eet 
riety is constantly changing, with the result that any education which is vital 
-wise effecting change. This perpetual trend establishes the first function of a 
department of education as that of influencing direction and giving scope to educational 
ims. This statement does not imply autonomous authority, but rather that a 
department should discover trends, movements, and forces which could affect 
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the educative process of its people and that it should determine coéperatively wil 
professional and lay leadership the extent to which such influences should be 
corporated within the educational program. 

Having arrived at an acceptable program, the second function of the state depart 
ment becomes that of providing the services necessary to stimulate the planning and the develop 
ing of that program on a local basis. Professional leadership, both consultative and supem 
visory, with the responsibility of assisting local administrators in intereting and L 
itiating programs assures a more meaningful adaptation to local needs. This de 
sirable service is best extended when all divisions of a state department evolve thro 
conference and other familiarization techniques, a philosophy by which a unified a 
proach can be given to the promotion of the program. 

This committee is concerned with practical next steps for translating into effectiy 
action these functions of state departments of education in relation to teacher edi 
cation. In realizing these functions we believe: 


The Southern Conference on Teacher Education believes: 


provide for selection, recruitment and desirable continuity in the pre-service 
and in-service education of teachers. 
2. That it is a function of the state department of education to assume responsibilit 
for the codrdination of all available teacher education services. og 
3. That to assume this responsibility, it is requisite that the state department ot 


these services to be rendered. wy 
4. That to provide realistic and functional programs of teacher education, th 
staffs of teacher training institutions must be actively associated with education 
programs in operation in the field. 
5. That in order to make in-service educational opportunities readily availabl 
to all rural teachers, it is necessary to seek out and to utilize all available re 
sources, 


These basic concepts lead inevitably into certain forms of action of which the fol 
lowing are illustrative: . 


II. Co6PERATIVE STRUCTURE 


The development, under leadership of the state department of education, of a 
operative structure which provides opportunity for codperative planning and f 
maximum use of the resources of the state in a program of teacher education. TI 
structure will have as essential parts: 


1. A cooperative council on teacher education comprised of representation from 
colleges, public schools, statewide professional organizations and the stati 
department of education to serve as an advisory body for teacher education, t 
receive requests and suggestions, to determine problems which should be g1\ 
coperative study, and to evaluate practices and disseminate information abe 
most promising developments. In its capacity as an advisory body the coui 
should make recommendations to the proper authority regarding issues 


volving policy and plans for meeting the constantly changing needs in a 
veloping program. | 


2. A joint faculty of college and public school people (including other resot 
people as needed) established to make available to workshops and other fo 
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of in-service education throughout the state personnel best qualified to serve 
in particular situations. Teachers participating in programs so established 
should receive college credit if desired. 


The state department working more effectively through county or other local 
leadership to make maximum use of community resources for teacher education; 
such as, outstanding teachers and principals, professional organizations, non- 
schoo! educational agencies, and people with specialized knowledge and skill. 


A service under leadership of the state department of education to guide in 
the preparation and the evaluation of teacher education materials. 


- Sponsorship by the state department of education of a program of leadership 
training for principals, county and regional supervisors and others whose serv- 
ices directly bear upon the in-service education of teachers. 


. The development within the state department of education of codperative ac- 
tivities which bring together in functional relationships the various divisions 
concerned with teacher education; such as, adequate planning conferences of 
ali staff members, interdivisional committee work, and teams of state depart- 
ment staff members organized for service in a particular situation. 


. Machinery through which all staff members of teacher training institutions 
can come into frequent contact with teacher education leaders. 


_ Curriculum Development and Evaluation 


asic to any good school program is a sound curriculum, and basic to a sound and 
l-balanced curriculum is a continuous evaluation which determines the effective- 
and promotes the further development of the school’s instructional program. 


. Contributing to the in-service education of teachers is the process whereby 
curriculum materials, adapted to, and interpreted in terms of, local needs, are 
coéperatively constructed by state and local personnel. Of primary importance 
is the opportunity of collecting data, preparing bibliographies, examining books, 
and reporting successful practices—all of which are helpful in developing a 
curriculum. This type of activity, when centered in workshops and conferences, 
has been invaluable in discovering and strengthening local leadership and in 
creating within teachers a sense of responsibility for a good school program. 


An evaluation instrument may likewise contribute to the in-service education 
of teachers when the device is locally developed or adopted and used by local 
teachers in determining the extent to which the school program meets the needs 
of the particular community concerned. While objective criteria and require- 
ments must necessarily be applied in making any school inventory, the general 
improvement of instruction can best be attained when teachers analyze school 
programs on the basis of self-appraisal. By this technique teachers are ac- 
quainted with the total school pattern, excellencies and deficiencies are de- 
termined, and procedures derived for the betterment of the total school pro- 
gram. To be most effective, this evaluation must be a continuous process, based 
on the changing needs of children and their communities, and must influence 


further planning for effective education. 


e closing statement, which is to follow, is taken from the ““White House Con- 
ce on Rural Education” represented in a chapter written by Murray D. Lin- 
called “Building the Future of Rural America.” 
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The day is past when the rural school can sit comfortably on its acre and a half 
waiting for business. It must move with bold steps into the realm of the living Ameri- 
can community. It must take leadership, not wait for it. It must not only intro- 
duce knowledge, but it must introduce life as well. 

It has been said, and it must be said again, that the moral and intellectual quality 
of a people rests in the hands of its educators. Democracy, dearly bought, is on trial. 
today. In Germany strong educators made strong citizens for facist tyranny. In 
American strong educators must make strong citizens for democracy. For, if we do! 
not, we may very well find ourselves forced to build goose-stepping youth for a new) 
and less humane America. 

Human progress is slow at best. We have come at length to understand that) 
America is one community, with the welfare of the part being equal to the welfare: 
of the whole. We see that Rural America has no separate and distinct future apart: 
from the future of America itself. Only the rural citizens, indeed only the American,: 
who knows the broad social purposes of democracy and can act intelligently and ef: 
fectively in that democracy can hope to carry Americaforward to a finer expression! 
of the values which characterize our way of life. To such an end we must dedicate: 
our courage and our energies. 


PLANNING TOGETHER FOR A BETTER SOUTH: 


The Southern Rural Life Council 
By 
Joun E. Brewton, Director 


the ee aan 2. te Sy 


The Southern Rural Life Council is a coéperative project of four institutions— 
Peabody College, Scarritt College, Vanderbilt University, and Fisk University.: 
The four-college Council is a direct outgrowth of the Southern Rural Life Conference: 
held at Peabody College in January 1943. At this conference it was pointed out 
that action programs seeking to improve the quality of rural life have too often been 
rendered ineffective because they lack continuity and unity of effort. Those attend 
ing the conference unanimously agreed upon the need for a regional organizati ni: 
through which efforts of agencies and individuals could be channelled. To meet this: 
need, the General Education Board made an intial grant to the four institutions for 
the establishment of a Southern Rural Life Council with headquarters at Peabod 
College. 

The Council is composed of approximately seventy-five members and an execu 
secretary and staff. Members are selected because of their interest and achieveme 
in some area of southern life. The five major areas of activity are education, agricul 
and industry, religion, health, and public relations. 

It is the purpose of the Council to utilize available resources, human, institutio: 
and natural, in developing a comprehensive continuing program of comm 
improvement. ‘The Council codperates with institutions, agencies, and indivi 
working toward improving conditions in the southern region. It does not atte 
to initiate action programs of its own; rather the Council conceives of its function 
facilitating the progress of activities inaugurated by other groups seeking to imp 
the quality of rural life in the South. 

One of the first activities of the Council was an inventory of all such orga nis 
groups and agencies. The information was collected by questionnaire and § 
visitation. Requests for information were mailed to approximately four hundr 
national agencies and to an equal number of regional and state agencies. Results 
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ventory were published in a directory entitled Agencies Concerned with the Quality 
yal Life in the South. The directory is designed to guide local community leaders 
agencies interested in southern community development to sources of useful 
nation and service. It has also served as a means of bringing the national, 

al, and state agencies into a fuller knowledge of the purposes, programs, and 
ties of one another. 

e primary function of the Council in regard to community improvement is 

ry. In addition to supplying information and assistance, however, the Council 
articipated actively in a county-wide program for community improvement in 
on County, Tennessee. The Council has also made an extensive inventory of 

ding community programs. 

ause of the absence of adequate library facilities rural community leaders are 
unable to obtain books suited to their needs. This lack of selected reading ma- 
s on the South prompted the Council to publish in 1946 The Rural South, A 
1g Guide for Community Leaders. This bulletin contains one-and two-page sum- 
s of books selected from a bibliography of more than three hundred books as 
which would be most helpful to community leaders. 
order to provide a central regional source of information on research and edu- 
nal materials throughout the South, the Regional Materials Service has recently 
established as one of the activities of the Council. Your Region’s Resources, com- 
and published by this Service, is an annotated bibliography of pamphlet and 
‘materials concerned with the use of southern resources. 
other activity of the Council is to recruit and train potential rural leaders. The 
nstitutions have awarded fellowships to twenty-five graduate students interested 
ing rural work. The present positions of some of the past recipients of the South- 
ural Life Council fellowships are: 


Youth Secretary, Tennessee Conference of the Methodist Church 

Two field workers with the Extension Division, Mississippi State College 

North Georgia Conference Rural Worker, Methodist Church 

Director of Curry Training School, Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina 

[nstructor at Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Sommunity Worker with Scarritt Rural Center, Crossville, Tennessee 

esearch Assistant with the Division of Surveys and Field Services, Peabody 
College 

[Two members of State Departments of Education—Georgia and Arkansas 

Superintendent of Schools, Orangeburg, South Carolina 

Educational Director, Tennessee Valley Authority, Guntersville, Alabama 

[wo general work conferences have been held in Nashville by the Council. 


ports of the committees for the first conference were inc orporated in bulletin 
and published as The School and Changing Pattern of Country Life. Committee 
ts of the second conference, held in December 1946, are being published sepa- 
The first two of these, reports of the church and education committees, have 
published. The Church and Rural Community in Living in the South attempts to 
at the need for a philosophy of rural life; the responsibility of the rural church 
world of secular materialism; the function of the church; what the church is 
to improve the quality of living; barriers experienced by church leadership; 
church leadership can do to improve community living; and outstanding il- 
tions of community codperation. The second report, Education and Rural Com- 
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munity Living in the South, presents some of the activities used successfully by schools 
improve community living, the possible contributions teachers and educatioii 
leadership can-make, and the barriers experienced by school leaders in attemptt 
to improve rural community life. ; 
The next committee report to be published is concerned with public relations ¢ 
tivities. The success of any community program depends to a large extent upon f 
interest and participation of all members within the community. No idea orf 
reaches its full usefulness until it has become a part of the thinking of the man 
the farm and the man on the street. Public relations is not supplementary to action 
it is essential to any real achievement. The Council staff, therefore, is spending my 
time compiling additional information for inclusion in the public relations bullet: 
Health departments, agricultural extension services, university extension divisici 
church groups and organizations, and planning boards have been circularized | 
determine what techniques of informing and interesting the public they are usir: 
what methods they have found most successful, and what barriers they are experier 
ing. Media of public relations, such as newspapers and radio stations, are also be 
contacted in order to determine how much time and space are devoted to the ig 
provement of community living in the South. 
Other conference committee reports to be published are concerned with heal: 
services, and agriculture and industry. ‘ : 
, 
PLANNING TOGETHER FOR A BETTER SOUTH: 
The Southern States Work-Conference on Educational Problems 


By ; 
Epcar L. Morpuet, Executive Secretary , 


q 
We in the Southern Region, recognize that we have many educational probler 
still to be solved. We also recognize that many of these problems are necessatt 
related to the conditions we find in the region, that is, to the relatively low level; 
living and to the fact that many of our resources are being wasted or inadequate 
used. a 
While the problems in each state differ to some extent from the problems in otht 
states or regions, there are many common elements. We can make and have ma 
considerable progress by working on these problems in state groups. Yet even mor 
progress can be made if we codperate in giving major attention to problems of mutt 
interest. There have been many evidences during recent years that the need | 
codperation is being widely recognized. A number of groups have been organize 
to assist with this process of regional coéperation and, in recent years, in particu 
these groups have found it desirable to codperate among themselves in order th 
optimum results may be obtained. 
The Southern States Work-Conference on Educational Problems is a volunt 
cooperative organization sponsored by the State Departments of Education and # 
State Education Associations of the states of the Southern Region. It grew out o 
meeting arranged in 1940 to enable representatives of various states to work togetl 
on a study of problems involving school plant operation and maintenance, s¢ 
transportation, and teacher personnel. Each year since that time, the need for 
ther studies has become evident. The plans for carrying on those studies have bet 
improved. Studies each year have resulted in the preparation of bulletins or f 
ports which have been printed and widely distributed not only to states in the South 
ern Region but throughout the country. Many of these reports have been in suc 
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d that the printed supply has been exhausted. Some of them have been recog- 
is Outstanding. For example, in 1944, after a series of studies, it was decided 
¢ work-conference should undertake a study of all phases of the educational 
m as related to the problem of improving the level of living in the Region. 
mprehensive report which was prepared under the title “Building a Better 
rm Region Through Education” and published in 1945, was selected as one of 
ty outstanding educational books published in the nation for that year. 
le the primary objective of the work-conference has been to enable representa- 
om participating states to codperate in studying problems which were in need 
ntion, it has become increasingly clear during recent years that some of the 
aitant values are of considerable significance. Among these may be listed the 
ng 
the Southern States Work-Conference is contributing to the development of 
ional leadership for the Southern Region. For each study, a chairman and 
cutive committee are selected. These persons have the responsibility, under 
teral guidance of the work-conference, for planning and carrying out the study 
le assistance of participants during the work-conference period. A number of 
ersons have done such an excellent job of planning and organizing their pro- 
at they have been selected for leadership on other projects, some of which have 
A a national scale. 
articipants, which include many of the educational, and in some cases, lay 
of various states, have been able to keep in closer touch through these studies 
e of the significant developments of the region. The entire work-conference 
; each study and considers all recommendations before they are approved. 
number of the states of the Region have been assisted materially in solving 
) their own state problems. When a study is undertaken, states are encouraged 
mize a committee to study their problems in that area. Representatives from 
mmittee participate in the work-conference study of the problem and in the 
ation of the report. Furthermore, the printed reports are made available to 
of the various states and, in many instances, have been helpful in establishing 
and constituting the basis for legislative and other improvements. 
ne opportunity to codperate with other groups on a regional and national 
as been helpful. For example, the Southern States Work-Conference helped 
le Codperative Study of School Finance. Within the Southern Region, co- 
€ projects involving other groups such as the work-conference on higher edu- 
ind the resource-use education study have been helpful. 
Southern States Work-Conference has operated from the beginning with 
financial resources. A small grant from the General Education Board has 
i possible to meet the expenses of carrying on the annual work-conference, 
{states and of helping with the expenses of two representatives from each 
This grant has averaged only about $2,000 to $2,500 a year. Participating 
d local school systems have taken care of all other expense:. The conference 
inued on this informal basis because it has and continues to meet a need which 
ynized throughout the region. 
ork-conference operates through an Executive Committee consisting of one 
htative from each state, selected by the Chief State School Officer and the 
jducation Association and, in addition, a representative of the State Educa- 
lociations and of the Chief State School Officers of the Region. The Executive 
ee is responsible for policies and for general guidance of the studies which 
ay during the year. 
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When a study is decided upon by the work-conference, each state is asked to or 
ize a committee to carry on a study of its own state problems in that area. A ch, 
man and sterring committee are selected from the entire Region to guide the det 
of the study. Representatives from state committees then come together under 
general guidance of the chairman and the steering committee at the work confere: 
at Daytona Beach during the first two weeks in June to complete the study and y 
pare the report. 

The number of participants during the annual work-conference depends sox 
what upon the project undertaken. At the present time, the plans are to try toe 
plete one study each year and to have in addition to those participating in the me 
study, a group of persons who will be carrying out the preliminary planning for | 
next study. During recent years, the number of particiapnts has averaged betw 
150 to 200. 

Two years ago, it was decided that the next major study should be in the fiele 
resource-use education. This study is being carried out codperatively by the Ce 
mittee on Southern Regional Studies and Education and the Southern States We 
Conference. John E. Ivey, Jr., the Executive Secretary of the Committee on Sov 
ern Regional Studies and Education, is serving as chairman. This will consti? 
the major study for the coming year and because of its significance, certain ph» 
will probably be continued into the following year for completion. Another st 
which was begun two years ago and will be completed this year involves a studi 
instructional materials under the chairmanship of John Brooker of Kentucky, ' 
be in the field of public relations in education. ‘. 

During the coming year the work-conference will again meet at Daytona Bel 
for a two weeks period beginning May 31st. While most of the participants : 
represent state committees, representatives from colleges and universities and 
school systems which are interested in working on these problems are invited to 
tend and serve as working members of the committees which will be concerned 
the regional studies. q 


PLANNING TOGETHER FOR A BETTER SOUTH: 
wouthern Regional Council for Elementary Education 


By 
R. Lee Tuomas, Director 
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During recent years attention has been focused upon the South as the “na 
economic problem number one.” Educational leaders have been aroused b 
wide gap between the actual and potential resources of the region and the deficie 
of the people. It has been generally recognized that an effective educational pr 
is,indispensable in solving the problems which are improverishing the South. 

_need for careful educational planning has been emphasized. Considerable plz 
has been done by many regional groups, organizations and agencies. In fact 
Southern Region has developed a technique of voluntary codperative plannin 
has attracted national interest and is being used as a pattern in other regions 

It is my honor to be from the youngest regional group represented here toda 
Southern Council on Elementary Education. Our major current interest is 
Southern Association’s Codperative Study in Elementary Education. 4 
The project that brings together today, under the auspices of the Commissi 
Curricular Problems and Research, practically all educational groups of the! 


has historic potentialities. It is unique in that it has representation from all a 


ft 
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ication. It is probably the first opportunity that has ever been provided for total 
jional educational planning with regional participation from all educational areas 
in the elementary school through higher education. 

Planning by organizations interested in special problems or concerned with a 
ent of the school program is likely to be comparable to the blind men who went 
/‘see” the elephant—each partly right, but all entirely wrong. 

Dur philosophy is embodied in the title of this discussion—Planning Together for 
fetter South. Our plea today is that all educational areas be considered in plan- 
lg the total program. It may well be that neglect of the early grades is a contri- 
ying factor to the tragic plight of the South today. The South has more than one 
wlion persons above the age of 19 who have never attended school and more than 
million with fourth grade schooling or less. 

Che elementary school is admittedly the “mired wheel” of the educational system. 
! ne of the best and most of the worst schools are elementary schools. In the present 
his of teacher shortage, salaries, buildings, instructional materials, and other 
mses of the school program, the situation is most acute in the elementary schools. 
ports from state committees indicate that the major problem is lack of properly 
Hned teachers. Formerly, elementary boys and girls were asked: ‘‘Who is your 
ther?”’ Now the question asked is: ‘“Do you have a teacher?” The tragic part is 
it practically none are preparing to teach in the elementary grades. Some of the 
jsons given for avoiding elementary teaching are long hours and multitudinous 
lies, excessive teacher-pupil ratio, and low salary. Someone expressed it this way: 
i) much work is required with too many children from too few teachers for too 
ye reward. 

e Southern Association’s Codperative Study in Elementary Education is a rain+ 
y of promise across the horizon of tomorrow. The organizations, institutions, and 
gncies which are codperating in this undertaking by planning and working to- 
jner can help build a total educational program that will develop better individuals 
# communities in the South. Education is the last hope for a world at peace. 
feral Dwight Eisenhower said after V-J Day, “I am convinced that the world 
Jnot stand another global War. As I see it, the thing to prevent such a tragedy 
pening is education.”’ President Truman said recently, ‘“Our country has prog- 
Jed and prospered in direct ratio to the growth and strength of our American edu- 
Honal system. There is no doubt that we can slip backward with alarming speed 
le deterioration which has taken place in that system these past few years continues 
thecked.” : 

flay we press on together to the end of the rainbow and build a better South that 


serve as a cornerstone for a better world. 


luding statement by the presiding officer: 
I may, I should like to suggest what seems to be some of the common 
iments in the regional programs and activities described this afternooon. 
n the first place, it is significant, I believe, that almost every one of the 
akers stated that the purpose of his group is to improve living in the South. 
can recognize here that such agreement on ends is fairly new. We have 
red from using partial objectives like “improving education” or “im- 
| ing instruction” to the overall, controlling objective of improving living. 
tse regional efforts are willing to be judged by how much they contribute 
jhat major goal. The measure of their success lies in the lives of the people. 
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All the groups described are relatively young. The Commission on Cur. 
ricular Problems and Research is the oldest—and it is but twelve years old; 
All the rest have been born in the years following. One, you will remember, 
was organized less than a year ago. 

These groups, as the speakers have stated, have all risen from needs which. 
were present in a number of institutions and states. These needs have some- 
times been recognized in terms of special functions, such as teacher education; 
at other times in broad areas, such as rural life. The groups described re- 
flect both the common needs and the variety of types of needs. 

Certain comments on administrative arrangements can be made. Yow 
will have noticed that everyone of these groups has some sort of administra~ 
tive organization. It may be very simple—an annual conference at whicly 
ideas are exchanged. It may be much more complex. The point, I think, is 
that some coordinating or administrative device is always needed. No res 
gional groups operate without such a device. 

The functions performed by regional groups seem to fall into two general 
classes: (1) They stimulate, aid, advise, and assist established state and: 
local agencies and institutions. They accomplish this through regional 
collaboration, pulling the best ideas and practices from all states together 
and making them available to each state. Such an effort gives courage, 
direction, and a common sense of working toward common ends. (2) The 
second major function is to serve as clearing houses of information, providing 
bibliographies, specially prepared materials, and reports on activities going 
on elsewhere. ; 

So much seems fairly obvious. It is more unusual, however, to have 
representatives of these groups emphasize again and again that they are 
not vitally concerned about jurisdictional lines and exclusive responsibilit 
for segments of educational effort. Instead, their effort is always coépera 
tive, fusing individual agencies and interests into a common purpose al 
task. One representative stated, for example, that his group felt that it 
should ‘“‘work itself out of its job.” Perhaps this kind of organizational se 
lessness reflects the youth of the groups. Let us hope that freedom from 
hardening of organizational arteries will continue into maturity. . 

The final thread running through the discussions is the question of finan 
ing. This has not yet been wholly solved. Foundations have given to th 
work, states themselves have contributed across state lines for regional ¢ 
fort; but no wholly satisfactory way has yet been found for financing 
gional effort. Too often regional effort must depend on people who hai 
fulltime jobs and whose work on regional activities must be superimposed 0 
top of their other duties. This type of activity is relatively new. Perhaps, i 
the future, budgetary arrangements will be made that will allow people 
the states to assume responsibilities in the region. E 


Papers and Addresses 
THE LAYMAN AND PUBLIG EDUCATION 


Roy E. Larsen 
President, TIME Incorporated 


President Campbell; ladies and gentlemen: 


appreciate the honor of speaking as a layman before this important 
ference of Southern educators. Your generous invitation reached 
| as I was preparing the talk I was to give at the ceremonies in New York 
horing Dr. William Jansen, the City’s new Superintendent of Public 
lools. That was my first attempt at invoicing my layman’s views on 
plic education. 

some thousand laymen were in that audience—one of the largest repre- 
{ations that the business and professions of New York have sent to such 
( hool function. Many of them had only recently become interested, 
aymen, in public education. I was told it was an unusual occasion. 
itainly it was an unusually responsive audience and gave me further 
rage to report to this conference of educators my views on the subject 
ny talk today: The Layman and Public Education. 

jt the beginning, let me say that I would be the last to claim any definitive 
wledge of either public education or the layman’s relations to it. I 
#t pretend to know all the problems, let alone the solutions. 

Where is an old saying in my trade—the strenuous and infinitely fas- 
iting trade of magazine publishing. The saying is that you should 
er underestimate the reader’s intelligence and never overestimate his 
ledge. I imagine that applies to a good many laymen of education. 
Jor one, have been continually astonished on learning things about 
lic education which, of course, all of you have known all along. 

juite recently, in New York, a group of some 60 superintendents of 
fing public schools in New York, New Jersey and Connecticut met 
iither at Columbia Teachers College to discuss their central problems. 
superintendent wrote down the several most press.ng problems faced 
is school; and these were read aloud for discussion. Their schools 
mostly large ones, and their problems were those which are particularly 
e in urban areas—overcrowding, building and equipment shortages, 
strong pull toward de-personalization of curriculums and relation- 


s, and so forth. 
‘he problem most commonly agreed upon by the 60 superintendents 
‘the problem of arousing laymen’s interest in their school’s problems. 
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How about other school administrators of this country? Would the 
show such unanimous agreement on the importance of arousing lay intere 
in the schools? I take it that many of them would—and not least in you 
Southern states. 

It is, after all, your labors and your organizations of educators whic 
have sounded the alarm over the state of public education in this countr 
today. Lucky for us all that you have done so! For too many year 
educators and their associations have had to hold the line for America 
public education with minimum support from the public. More tha 
that, it is you who, time after time in this nation’s education history, hay 
advanced the ball—advanced it farther down the field than any nation 
education has ever gone before. 

No, we as laymen certainly have not lacked for an urgent invitatia 
from you to concern ourselves with the problems of public educatios 
That invitation has lately come also from the head of one of the riche 
of our privately endowed schools. President James Conant of Harvar 
said, not long ago: 

“JT believe our system of public education in this country is one of th 
unique features of the society we have developed on this continent. ... — 
the leading citizens of this country would spend a tenth of the time am 
effort on the vital problems (of public education) that they spend on ha 
pitals or the discussion of foreign policy. ... I cannot help believing th 
future of this democracy would be more secure . . . (for) how our syster 
of public education operates will affect not only the attitudes of our citizem 
our future voters, but also the whole complex fabric of human relation 
in the days ahead.” ' i 

Now I believe there is in progress in this country an important awaker 
ing of public interest in our schools and colleges. You may well ask whe 
evidence—what signs there are to substantiate this belief, and what 1: 
happened to spark such interest. g 

You as educators have, been the first to warn that public educatia 
has slipped from its rightful position as the most important single sub a 
for Americans; you have been the first to appeal to laymen for their h 


i 
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in restoring public education to its rightful place among our national e¢ 
cerns. For that warning and that appeal, the laymen of this count 
are in your debt. 

What kind of facts are providing the spark to make public educatic 
a burning issue for laymen? For some, almost paradoxically, it is I 
unique facts about the phenomenal growth of our American public edi 
cation. Such facts as that our secondary schools and colleges have g 
in 75 years from 140,000 students to a total of nearly 9,000,000—and } 
next year it will be nearer ten million; that this will be the eighth cons 


! 
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e year that the secondary schools have graduated over a million of their 
t student body of 714 million. 

am afraid it is still news that while our whole population has increased 
ree times in those 75 years, our secondary school enrollments have grown 
jtimes! Even more amazing to us is the fact that, in the last 45 years, 
ile coliege graduates were increasing tenfold, high~ school graduates 
red from 1,000,000 to 25,000,000; and that half of this incredible in- 
fase has come in the last 15 years—half a generation. This is universal 
ication such as the world never saw before. 
Many a layman, hearing these facts for the first time, realizes how iso- 
‘ed he has been from this tremendous development. 
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fizens throughout the country was, of course, the wave of teachers’ strikes 
fich followed World War II. In the whole population of American 
schers, those who went on strike were a small minority. But the unpre- 
Mented fact of their striking at all was almost as shocking to laymen as 
1 lergymen’s strike would have been. These strikes made the public 
sitive to all news from the education front. In the newspapers and 
Ggazines, people began to read disquieting facts and figures—facts and 
@ires which had long been known to a few, but which were both new and 
icking to many of us. With the agitation all over America in the past 
years to increase teacher’s pay has come the realization that it is we, 
people, who are responsible for the news about out schools which 
cks us most. We learned that this richest of all nations spends more 
“tobacco, more on liquor, more on cosmetics than it does on public edu- 
ion; that war-time tests found some ten million adults in the United 
es who could not read or write well enough to serve any practical 


then came the great influx of GI students. The sheer numbers of 
‘im, combined with their intense earnestness about their studies, brought 
ew dimension to national interest in public education. Here was no 
rizing about universal education. The GI students, by their living 
ence in the schools, brought home to all of us this inescapable fact: 
our public education was at once our most practical and our most 
Hhlistic means of giving meaning to our democratic concepts. 

redit for arousing laymen’s interest must go also to such excellent 
ies as the one made by Dr. Harold F. Clark of Columbia University 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Here was a vivid 
al having particular relevance for a nation like ours. He showed 
sifutably that a direct relation exists between the level of education and 
level of prosperity of a nation. Colombia, South America, for example, 
e richest land in the world in natural wealth, but its people, who are 


i 
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among the world’s most illiterate, are also the poorest. On the other hand, 
little Denmark, with almost no natural resources or hydroelectric sources, 
has one of the highest economic standards in the world; it also has one of 
the highest educational levels. 

In our own country, the communities with the highest level of education 
are the communities that buy the most. The higher the standard of edu- 
cation, in other words, the higher the standard of living. 

In business and industry, the lesson is being widely taught that the way 
to more efficient operation is not merely to buy more efficient machines, 
or install a more ingenious machanical system. Real improvement comes 
when business and industry hire a better educated personnel. ‘This fact 
was all too clear in the war, when it was a question of running armies 
and navies whose very functioning depended upon a personnel with 2 
high general level of education. 

In making these latter points, the emphasis is on “enlightened self 
interest’? as an important stimulus in creating permanent interest in thd 
cause of public education. But the need goes far beyond the immediate 
need of our economic life, crucial as that may be. ‘‘In a democracy,” 
said Noah Webster, “‘the whole power of education must be uesd.”’ : 

That all these sparks have touched off sensitive and important responses 
among influential individuals who are in a position to take effective action 
I submit, as examples, two witnesses. Both are leading men of business— 
that great area of the American community without whose support, | 
believe all of us will agree, no effective laymen’s movement in support 0 
public education is possible. j 

The first witness is Raymond Rubicam, former head of the large ad. 
vertising firm of Young & Rubicam, and now Chairman of the Research 
and Policy Committee of the National Committee for Economic Develop» 
ment. (He is also a trustee of Colgate University.) ‘Our first edul 
cational need,” said Mr. Rubicam recently, “‘is education about the pligh 
of education. We must not only be made to understand that it is i 
bad state, but we must be made to understand that unless it reache 
better state, democracy cannot survive. And we must be made to und 
stand that we cannot improve education without paying for it in dol 
in votes, and in the personal work of our adult citizens, and particula 
our leading citizens. Unless we drive the truth home on all those 
fronts, we fail.” 

My next witness is the Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Standar 
Oil Company of New Jersey, Frank W. Abrams. His strong new inter 
in public education is particularly significant of the new trend I sec. a 

a recent speech on “The Stake of Business in American Education,” 
asked his audience to “suppose you have been called in to direct the 
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ganization of an old-established enterprise—American Education, Inc.... 
d ell,” he went on, ‘‘you discover production lagging, quality falling off, 
jbig backlog of unfilled orders. Next, you quickly discover some obvious 
ults: The personnel situation is bad—understaffing, sub-standard pay 
jales, inadequate training, overwork. A lot of the plant and equipment 
obsolete. You find that you have millions of stockholders, but that 
‘most all of them are ignorant of the business and have little contact 


ith ite 


tfference. Something has got to be done to educate ourselves regarding the prob- 
m.... We must give not only our money . . . but ourselves. If we hope 
} see this country grow and develop under the democratic system, let 
9 devote ourselves personally to this task as one of our duties as citizens. 
let us take part in educational affairs both in our home communities and 
} the national level. Let us urge our associates to do the same.” 


)I have quoted these men at length because I believe their interest is 
dmbolic of an important and perhaps decisive change in leading laymen’s 
dinking—and doing—about public education. 


@ The foregoing witnesses will, I am sure, not only continue giving more 
‘nd more time and effort to the great cause of public education; they 
jl also influence other leading citizens by their example. Mr. Abrams 
Yas talking to some of the most important business leaders in the country. 


But new lay interest in public education is not limited to the field of 
jusiness. Leaders in labor, law, medicine, civic affairs, publishing, agri- 
ture, are showing the most intense interest in public education. When 
‘ich men and women once seriously address themselves to the problem of 
blic education, it is promising evidence of the beginning of a new era 
public interest in what a great American President has called “the most 
nportant subject which we as a people can be engaged in.” 

If a good deal of alarm is mixed with that awakening interest that too 
j}a good symptom. It shows that public education is moving to a top 
Jace among our national priorities. It still has a long way to go before 
Je whole American people give it the priority it deserves and must have, 
|As a nation, it appears that we succeed best of all in achieving big goals. 
yen a big goal, almost the simplest American prescription for achieving 
jis the slogan, “Over the top!” Exceeding the quota, in large issues, 
an old American custom. This is a truism concerning the American 
onomy—which has long since doubled the unprecedented $80 billion 


jtoduction of 1929. 
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Would you say that our great American production is coming to a halt, 
or is shrinking? Of course not! It goes on ever-expanding. And wer 
shall presently see a new, unprecedented expansion in America’s contri- 
bution to the reconstruction of the war-devastated countries of our friends] 
in Western Europe and the Far East. 

Our public education was a root factor in making that American economici 
expansion possible. But can we square current support of our publici 
education with this expanding economy? We know we can’t; and thats 
is where the shoe pinches. We know that out of this expanding economy—} 
and the expanding responsibility that goes with it—we must support ai| 
tremendously expanded public education. We spend only 1.5 per cen 
of our present national income on public education. England spends# 
more. Russia spends much more. 

As a nation, we succeed best in achieving big goals. In the vast, com-4 
plex problem of public education there are many goals to be set and sur- | 
passed. 

Should we double the amount we, as a people, are spending on publicit 
education? Should we triple it? 

What is a fair minimum salary for teachers? Shall we set entirely ne 
teachers’ salary scales—and in relation to what other salaries? 

What rank do we want our teachers to hold in the community? 

And what shall we insist shall be the training requirements for thoses 
teachers? Shall we have the courage of our convictions and recognizes 
that they carry a vital responsibility for the future of our democracy and. 
select each of them accordingly? 

Let us set our goals high! 

The lag in school construction is said to be 25 years. What shall wel 
spend on our $25 billion school structure by way of a rehab build: 
ing program? 

And what of the school curriculums? Few laymen are in a position 
to suggest overall changes, but no one can help but be impressed wis j 

4 


two-thirds of the whole high school enrollment—are reece an obsollll 
education. a 
But all the local and national problems which American educatifil ' 
faces are as nothing compared to the big central problem which for 805 
long a time has made real progress in public education impossible in this) 
country—the problem of public apathy. 
I say to you as educators: ‘This is the time to set your goals high!” 
It will not be a quick or an easy job to achieve the proper goals for publi 


education in this country. Nor will it be easy to convert public interes 
into practical action. 


| 
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i vague desire to provide the best education possible will have to 
@ translated into concrete goals. Today, too many towns and cities of 
% land first decide what they want to spend for public education; then 
‘ply the equipment and teaching their budgets will allow—and so, by 
% reverse method, determine the quality of education they will offer 
ir community. The history of the human race has shown that it is 
ker to start by deciding what one’s standards and goals are, and then 
cast about for methods of meeting them. A righteous man first estab- 
ic his moral code, and then determines his actions by it. 

he people in each community must set up definite goals and standards 
education so that they can measure the progress of their schools and 
ermine what further efforts are necessary to reach their goals. 

n the end, we get the kind of public education we deserve. Which 
nother way of saying that our public education reflects the whole state 


‘ur country’s well-being. For it is just here, in our public schools and 


sts as a people find their most immediate as well as their widest and 
#pest application. 
ver a hundred years ago, the great Frenchman, de Tocqueville, ob- 
wed of American public education: “It cannot be doubted that in the 
ited States the instruction of the people powerfully contributes to the 
port of the democratic republic; and such must always be the case, 
believe, where the instruction which enlightens the understanding is 
7 separated from the moral education which amends the heart.” 
Yor many laymen this truth is a rediscovery—the founders of our public 
fication knew it well. With this rediscovery we are discovering that 
fi cannot leave public education to the experts, any more than govern- 
i t can be left to a professional governing group. We have resisted 
: inescapable fact; now we are beginning to face it. 
iit may be more than a coincidence that the public has awakened to 
need for its concern with our public schools at a time when the in- 
lasing complexity of world problems is becoming almost unbearable. 
t as the public has decided that it must determine the end use of Atomic 
prey, that great potential power for bad or good, so I believe it is begin- 
ig to appreciate that its system of public education-—perhaps the most 
bortant social instrument of our time—must have its end use determined 
the same way—by the people. 
ould there be a time when a man could wage a presidential campaign 
a Public Education ticket? I would scarcely go so far as to suggest 
It likelihood. Nevertheless, I believe we shall again see a resurgence 
‘Interest among laymen to compare with the sweeping enthusiasm which, 
re than anything else, helped to found the great free public school 
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system of this nation. The historian, Elwood D. Cubberley, has describeo 
one of the processes in the first nation-wide campaign, in the early 1800’9 
on behalf of public education. He writes: ‘““Many conventions were held 
and resolutions favoring (our) public schools were adopted; many ‘Letters 
and ‘Addresses to the Public’ were written and published; public-spiriter 
citizens traveled over the country, making addresses to the people explaini 
ing the advantages of our free schools; many public-spirited men gave th: 
best years of their lives to the public schools. . . .” 

Our joint purpose, educators and laymen together, must be to evok 
such public support once again for public education. If we succeed, wi 
shall have created a powerful force for winning back the ground publi 
education has lost through public apathy. We shall be able to bring & 
bear the whole power of our public education. But, in asking this suppor? 
we must establish goals for our public education which are in keepin: 
with the unprecedented goals we, as a nation, have established and achiever 
in other fields. And we shall be able, in consequence, to bring our deme 
cratic republic up to its full complement of physical and moral power. 


SECURING QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


RatpH McDoNnaLp 
Director, Dept. of Higher Education, NEA 


By far the most critical problem facing American education today i 
that of securing qualified teachers. Although it is more serious at certaii 
levels and in certain fields of teaching, the problem is a major one in 
practically every institution in the country. 

In analyzing the current shortage of teachers and making plans for 


more adequate supply, it is essential that emphasis be placed upon qualit 
as well as upon quantity. 


4 


If quality be entirely ignored, the present shortage of teachers is im 
mense. ‘The best estimate at the present time is that 101,612 emergence 
licenses will be used for teaching i in the public elementary and secondar 
schools in 1947-48. In the high schools one out of every ten is an emer 
gency teacher; in the elementary schools one of every seven. In additio 
there was recently estimated to be 7,633 vacancies in the total of 882,7 
public school teaching positions at the present time. Furthermore th 
are 28,267 fewer teaching positions than existed in 1939-40, despite 
fact that estimates of the United States Office of Education show th 
total school enrollment is 450,000 greater. Even at the high 1939 4 


pupil-teacher ratio of 27 to one, the additional enrollment would call f 
16,667 more teachers. 
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8939-40, is at least 154,178 in the public elementary and secondary 
4ols of the United States this year. 


an over-all average of 25 pupils per teacher be taken as the maximum 
for staisfactory teaching, we need 1,029,360 teachers to serve the 
§-48 enzollment in the public schools. Since, on the basis of careful 
nates, only 773,488 properly certificated teachers are actually em- 
yed, the present shortage must be reckoned at 225,872. For the ad- 
ynal enrollment which is certain to reach the elementary schools within 
jnext five years, the number of additional teachers needed will be 120,000. 


addition to replacing emegency teachers and securing additional 
ers for reducing teaching load and meeting the expanded enroll- 
wt, we shall need a minimum of 250,000 teachers in the next five years 
tke the places of those qualified teachers in the present staff who leave 
schools through retirement, resignation, or death. 


ated in terms of quantity alone, therefore, the need for additional 
@hers for the public elementary and secondary schools in the next five 
#s is conservatively 625,872, of which at least 450,000 will be needed 


the elementary schools. 


@zainst the need for 625,000 additional qualified teachers in the next 
s#years, let us examine the present supply. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


} thorough survey of the numbers completing teacher-preparatory 
“jses in all the colleges and universities of nineteen states was published 
March of this year by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
@indary Schools. The nineteen states covered in the survey have 36 
Wicent of the total college population of the Nation, and the range of 
ds and institutions is sufficiently broad to be considered roughly repre- 
ahtive of the entire United States. 


| the 1947 academic year there were only 2,908 four-year graduates 
all the institutions in nineteen states who had completed courses for 
jjentary school teaching. May I repeat that figure—2,908. Assuming 
2) the colleges and universities in the other 29 states and the District 
olumbia graduated a proportionate number of people prepared to 
in the elementary school, the grand total of students who last year 


pleted four-year courses for elementary teaching in all the colleges 
i 


dis covered by the North Central survey have only about one-fourth of 
Jation’s state teachers colleges—institutions which provide the bulk 
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which I believe is a liberal estimate of the number who last year complete 
four-year programs for elementary teaching. 

Those who finished four-year teacher education programs in 1947 repr: 
sented in the main students who entered college in 1943-44, a year of Ic 
enrollment in higher education. The evidence does not point, howeve 
to an increase in enrollment for elementary teacher-education in proportid 
to the general increase in college enrollment. In fact, the data show co: 
clusively that the increase is far less than in other fields of higher educatioi 
Enrollment in October, 1947, as reported by the United States Office : 
Education, as 162,199 in 200 teachers colleges and normal schools as cor 
pared with a total enrollment of 177,045 in 289 teachers colleges and nornm 
schools in 1939-40. Comparison of teachers college enrollment in # 
pre-war and post-war periods is rendered difficult by two major factor 
(1) the transition of numerous teachers colleges into state colleges, ma 
of which have retained their teacher-education curricula, however; { 
the large number of post-war enrollees in teachers colleges who are a 
planning to teach at all. 

It is estimated that teacher-education enrollments this fall are abo 
the same as 1940-41 enrollments in 9g states, larger than 1940-41 enror 
ments in 21 states, and smaller than 1940-41 enrollments in 18 states. 
seems reasonable to estimate that enrollments in teacher education # 
year in the United States as a whole no higher than those of 1940-41. 

Going back to the North Central Association Survey, we find that t 
total number of four-year college graduates in nineteen states qualified - 
do elementary teaching was 4996 in 1941. : 

Assuming in 1947-48 a teacher-education enrollment equal to that | 
1940-41, and assuming that the proportion of graduates prepared f 
elementary teaching in the Nation as a whole is as great as in the 19 
output of the nineteen states covered in the North Central Survey (ba: 
of which assumptions are very liberal), a liberal estimate of the annt 
supply of four-year trained elementary teachers within the next few ye 
would be 20,000. This is an outside estimate, and it is clear that sucl 
annual supply cannot be reached within the next two years. This € 
mate does not allow any deduction whatever for those graduates who 
complete teacher training and choose not to teach. A realistic estim 
of the total number of four-year graduates who will complete course 
elementary teaching and actually enter teaching, under present conditit 
would not exceed 75,000 in the next five years. 

Here, then, we have the over-all picture of supply and dema id 


: 


qualified elementary teachers in the next five years: a minimum nee 


-. 


450,000; a maximum supply of 75,000 qualified four-year graduates fi 
the colleges and universities of the country. 


66 
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Je seriousness of this comparison cannot possibly be over-stated. Co- 
: unprecedented, shocking, tragic—all are mild words to describe 
#ontinuing shortage of elementary teachers. 

ere are three factors which tend to hide the true shortage of qualified 
*ntary teachers. One is the tendency to lump the secondary teacher 
age and the elementary teacher shortage together and speak of the 
jer demand and supply. The picture is regards secondary school 
“ing is entirely different, except for a few highly specialized fields. 
Glevidence is clear that we are rapidly overcoming our shortage of 
“dary school teachers for the traditional fields. An over-supply of 
y certified teachers in English, the Social Studies, and Foreign Lan- 
$s is just around the corner in many states. 

@second factor which tends to obscure the shortage of elementary 
ers is the geographic distribution—the shortage is less in the cities 
enters of population than it is in the smaller towns and rural areas. 
> is a serious shortage of qualified elementary teachers practically 
here, but it is tremendous in many places. 

Nhird factor which tends to obscure the shortage of qualified elementary 
ers is the low certification standards in many states. Professional 
eration for effective elementary teaching cannot be provided in less 
four years, but many states still issue standard certificates for ele- 
Jary teaching on less than that. By dropping the level of preparation 
yo years it is possible to forseee a supply of perhaps 150,000 to 200,000 
@ntary teachers in the next five years, with teacher-education enroll- 
is at the present level. Even this wholly misleading assumption— 
ly, that an elementary teacher can be prepared in two years of college 
jets the need for elementary teachers less than half way. 

iw can we secure the elementary teachers we need for the next five 
From the studies of the National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
and Professional Standards I shall venture to suggest a program 
will do it. 

he public concept of elementary teaching must be lifted to the point 
t is recognized as a professional pursuit requiring outstanding ability 
personality and necessitating long, thorough, arduous, specialized 


The American people must substitute real support for their present 
ice to education. It is absurd to say that we realize the importance 
Jucation in our democracy when we spend 8 billion dollars annually 
huor and only 3%% billion dollars on the education of more than 25 
n elementary and secondary school children; when we spend 20 

dollars annually on luxuries; when we spend 10 billion dollars 
Ily on our military establishment; when we spend 50 to 8o billion 
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dollars annually to rehabilitate democratic peoples abroad. All of t 
expenditures the American people have the right to make; most of ti 
we should make. But we have no right to claim to be sincerely interes 
in the education of our children when we spend so little comparati 
on education. 


3. Certification standards must be raised immediately in all states wh 
issue standard teaching licenses on the basis of less than four years of h| 
grade professional preparation. Where standards have been high} 
several years, the shortage usually is less and the supply more adequ 
The very existence of low certification standards destroys the fundamea 
requirement for adequate supply, namely, the public concept of teach 
as a respected profession. 


4. Salary schedules for elementary teachers must begin at least at $2.: 
per year and—more important—must reach at least $5,000, prefers! 
$6,000 through increments for successful experience. We hear s 
people, even school leaders, decrying the emphasis upon salaries to 
These people are the worst enemies of education I know. ‘There is} 
possible solution to the elementary teacher shortage unless salaries \ 
established at least up to the figures I have indicated. 


5. The number of institutions permitted to prepare teachers must 
reduced from the 1,200 now recognized, many of which make a travi) 
of the process, to a much smaller number of colleges which will prow 
give thorough-going, high standard, truly professional preparation. 


6. Admission to teacher-preparing institutions, especially those tré 
ing elementary teachers, must be highly selective, the screening pror 
taking into account mental ability, health, personality, social adaptabic 
ability to work with children, character and spirituality as well as I 
scholarship standards. 


7. Teacher preparation institutions and programs must be supe 
financially at least on a par with other professional school programs § 
pre-professional programs which are based upon high school graduation 


8. The teaching profession itself, including college and university F 
fessors, must respect and honor the career of teaching, to the point of sel) 


ing and encouraging outstanding boys and girls to choose this “—_ 
service for their life work. 


g. The teachers of America—including college faculty members—m 
perfect their professional organization through active membership, dé 
cratic participation, full-fledged action programs on both the profe 
and the welfare sides, and financial support equivalent to the professi 
organizations in the fields of medicine, engineering, and law. 
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op chool administration must be professionalized, so that superintendents, 
*ipals, and supervisors meet professional requirements equal to the 
t preparation level of classroom teachers. 

(There must be real democracy in school administration, wherein the 
= teaching, supervisory, and administrative staff of a school or school 
work as a truly professional team on all school matters. 

he teacher must be made secure to do a professional job of teach- 
secure in tenure; secure in the right to teach honestly; secure against 
Iconomic needs of sickness and old age; secure in the full exercise of 
jersonal and civic rights of an American citizen. 

‘fere is the program. It will work. If we do these things—all of them 
shall be able to secure and hold qualified teachers in the schools. 
§ fail to do them, or any of them, we shall fail to secure the necessary 
sper of qualified teachers. It is a sweeping program which calls for 
mmplete overhauling of our thinking about teaching and about the 
cial support of education. But nothing short of this program will 
te and hold good teachers, and it is the silliest kind of shallow think- 
Sin my judgment, to propose anything less. 

‘he present situation has been summarized by the Citizens Federal Com- 
@e on Education in the following paragraph: 


i} 
| 
| 


fs 


it is premature to regard the educational crisis as a thing of the past. 
till have a long distance to go to meet minimum goals. Over the 
}several years we have necessarily been concerned with essentially 
“titative problems—securing enough teachers; enlarging our school 
and improving it to the point where it met minimum requirements; 
ing enough equipment and textbooks. These problems are by no 
hs solved, but even as we cope with them we shall have to become 
Wtasingly concerned with qualitative issues. We must make teaching 
ctive to superior young people. We must improve school buildings 
jhe point where they do not simply house students, but contribute to 
learning process—and wherever possible serve as community centers. 
fmust overhaul and enrich the curriculum, adapt it to modern life, 
make it broad and flexible enough to meet the needs of all pupils. 
Ire is a particularly pressing need for better instruction in science, in 
an relations, and in citizenship and democratic values. ‘These are 
idable tasks. They will never be finally disposed of—the improve- 
kt of our schools must be a continuing process. But the size of the 
ead will not frighten us if we keep in mind what we have accomp- 
d in the short space of a year. We have reversed the down-trend in 
‘rican education. We are on our way to better schools for our children. 
blic interest in education remains keen, we can face the future with 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


I have already brought out the fact that the supply and demand situat 
is quite different for secondary school teaching. We still have a seri: 
problem in the fields of science, vocational education, fine industrial a 
commerce, and other less traditional areas of instruction. We seem tot 
headed toward an oversupply of physical education teachers unless tht 
is great expansion of the curriculum in this field. In several areas of | 
country the secondary teacher shortage is still serious even in the acader 
studies. In the main, however, the supply of teachers is moving up | 
ward the demand, on the basis of present certification standards. 

Our real problem at the secondary level is one of quality. Certificat: 
standards in most states are so general and correspond so closely to } 
traditional requirements for the bachelor’s degree that a great proport 
—perhaps a majority—of the graduates who are eligible for teach: 
certificates are not and should not be considered qualified teachers. 
taking a few courses in education before he finishes college, the bac 
laureate student can ordinarily meet the legal requirements for teaci 
certification. Tens of thousands do so, having no real interest in teas 
ing as a career and having little knowledge of children or the process 
learning. During a period of heavy unemployment, such people fic 
the school employment offices. Many find a real interest in teachii 
improve their preparation by further study, and remain in the classroop 
Many go in and out of teaching in accordance with the rise and falll 
employment opportunities outside the school. Many thousands fall ii 
a dull routine of teaching, have no opportunity to get out, and remain 
constitute a burden to the teaching profession and to the children they tea 

Right now is the time for the certification requirements and the teacl 
education programs for secondary school teachers to be thoroughly p 
fessionalized and made highly selective from the time of college entrat 
to the time of permanent tenure in the school. The fifth, sixth, and seven 
year of training commend themselves as proper bases for substantial sale 
differentials. | 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


At the college level the problem of securing qualified teachers is 
different and much more serious than that at the secondary level. 

The data are not available by which the problem of supply and dem 
at the higher education level can be charted as well as at the elemen 
and secondary level. Our analysis must be based much more on gene 
observation, buttressed by a variety of data revealed by a few limited stu 

We do have enough authentic evidence, however, to see the broad pict 
of the problem of securing qualified college teachers. 
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Dur major factors have had much more serious effect upon college 
ing than upon secondary school teaching: (1) college and university 
@llment reached 2,338,226 in October, 1947, and is still climbing, as 
ipared with a peak pre-war enrollment of 1,494,203 in 1939-40; (2) 
greater specialization of courses in higher education makes necessary 
‘huch lower student-teacher ratio, especially in upper divisions, pro- 
Sonal, and graduate instruction; (3) industry, commerce, and govern- 
jt service have made far heavier calls upon highly trained college faculty 
fits; (4) salaries for college teaching have increased at a far less rate 


i those for elementary and secondary school teaching. 


wt 


ublic school teachers’ salaries have been called ‘“‘a national disgrace,” 
Hcollege faculty salaries are even more so. While comprehensive and 
parable data are not available, due partially to the lack of adequate 
rch machinery but even more to the cloak of secrecy which hundreds 
hstitutions throw around their salary practices, there are sufficient facts 
n to point a very black picture. 


56 


Mugh the year 1946-47 the salaries of faculty and administrative officers 
# increased only 28.6 per cent on the average, with an additional in- 
wse of 12.5 per cent planned for 1947-48. If we count the increases 
‘ch were planned for the present year, we find that college salaries of 
¥7-48 are only 45 per cent above the salaries of 1939-40. ‘The salaries 
blic school teachers have increased 70 per cent during the same period. 
incomes of wage earners have increased approximately 100 per cent. 
incomes of farmers have increased much more, as have business profits 
other incomes from business. 

Mn the basis of the data from 162 institutions Mr. Huff estimated that 
median of instructors’ salaries was between $2,400 and $2,500 in 1946-47. 
¥s is less than the median salary for senior high school teachers in the 
tol systems of cities of more than 10,000 population. 

\pplying the 1214 per cent increase anticipated for 1947-48 to the median 
fries as found by Huff in his study of 162 institutions, we can estimate 
1947-48 college faculty salary medians are somewhat as follows: 


Full professors—$4,500 
Associate professors—$3,950 
Assistant professors—$3,900 
Instructors—$2, 750 


should be understood that these figures are estimates only. The 
2 are simply not available for accurate computation. 
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By far the largest group of college teachers are the instructors. It is ix 
this classification that new faculty members are recruited. 


The current median salary of $2,750 represents a purchasing pov 
after taxes of only $1,515 in 1939 dollars. This may be compared with! 
estimated median salary of $1,900 in 1939-40. ‘Thus, it is ciear that 1 
average college instructor this year is receiving a much smaller real sala 
than in 1939-40, the decline in purchasing power being about 20 per ce: 


The decline of purchasing power has been even more severe in the ca 
of the upper ranks of college teachers. The United States Office of Ec 
cation 1941-1942 medians for full professors in 438 colleges and univ. 
sities clustered around $4,000, while Huff’s median for full professa 
salaries in 162 institutions in 1946-1947 was between $3,750 and $4,0« 
actually a lower figure. The groups of instutitions were different in 4 
two studies, but it seems reasonable from the data of the two studies to ca 
clude that increases in salary have been proportionately less for the ram 
of professor and associate professor. In fact, the available data seem: 
indicate a drop of about 40 per cent in the purchasing power of the py 
fessor’s salary since 1941-1942. 

Colleges and universities generally have not had and do not now ha 
the money with which to pay adequate salaries. 


Since legal certificates are not required for college teaching, standar 
of employment have fallen rapidly under the impact of heavy enrollmer 
and low faculty salaries. No person could today venture an estimate | 
to the extent of the decline in qualifications of new instructors, but it: 
very serious. 


The college faculty shortage is sure to be much more serious during t 
next two or three years, not only because of further increases in enroi 
ment but also because of the fact that the hump of veteran enrollme 
passes into the upper division and the professional schools, where a high 
level of graduate preparation is required of teachers and where the studer 
teacher ratio is much lower. 


The basic element in a program for securing qualified teachers are t 
same as those previously outlined for securing elementary teachers. The 
are suggestions, however, that deserve especial emphasis in connectit 
with the supply of college teachers. . 

1. Preparation for college teaching should be professionalized. TI 
only major profession in the United States today for which there is I 
professional preparation required is college teaching. So long as t 
condition exists, qualitative standards cannot possibly be maintained. — 


2. The colleges must have much more financial support in order | 
salaries may be greatly increased. 
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; College and university teachers must become active participants 
the state and national education associations. The public relations 

ams which have aroused the American people and brought better 
port to elementary and secondary schools emanated straight from the 
- and national education associations. Open salary schedules, retire- 
jt provisions, tenure laws, and practically all the benefits which have 
ed to elementary and secondary teachers have resulted from the 
}ts of the local, state, and national associations. These associations, 
heir turn, must become active in the field of higher education—which 
j are rapidly doing—and must develop programs at the college and 
ersity level equivalent to those which have been developed at the 
& levels of education. 


EMERGENCY MEASURES 


le rily to the continuing supply line. There are certain emergency 
s which may have value in the face of the serious shortages of per- 
sel for elementary and higher education. 


siThere should be programs of supervision and in-service education 
wtigh which the poorly equipped teachers who have come into the 
tbls in the emergency may be upgraded as rapidly as possible. 


4 Vigorous campaigns of selective recruitment should be used to draw 
mrgest possible number of qualified teachers back into the classrooms 
0 encourage the greatest possible number of outstanding students to 
me teaching careers. Especially do we need such campaigns on the 
ke campuses, because hundreds of thousands of students have not 
® definite decisions as to their life work. 

€ must continue to have a public relations program of great effec- 
, to dramatize the present crisis in education and to enlist much 
financial support from the public. Such a program has been started, 
jhe colleges particularly have failed to get their needs understood by 
sitople. 

The present members of elementary teaching staffs whose prepara- 
below the four-year level should be encouraged to secure additional 
education as they continue teaching. Substantial salary incre- 
for additional training, grants to cover the cost of summer school, 
“aves with full or with part salary for further college work—these 
nilar devices will help. 

oncentrated professional training programs for elementary teach- 
slould be made available at the graduate level for outstanding college 
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graduates. A graduate program of one to two years of highly specializ 
work in the elementary field, leading to a master’s degree, would gx 
long way to improve the supply of qualified elementary teachers as sal: 
schedules are raised and provide increased increments for the mast 
degree. 

6. There should be much more thorough guidance of prospective teache 
so that those who can qualify may choose elementary teaching instead 
teaching in secondary fields likely to become overcrowded. 

7. Similar highly concentrated programs should be provided for stepp’ 
up the supply of college instructors. 

The task before us is one of gigantic proportions. It would be a seri 
error to assume that we are simply facing old problems in a more ac 
form. The situation which confronts us is far more serious than anyth 
we have ever faced in education in this country. It is a new day, and r 
approaches are essential. These approaches can be made effectively a 
by a highly organized profession which works closely with the people. 


MR. CITIZEN LOOKS AT HIS UNIVERSITY* 


Tue VerY Rev. CHARLES E. MCALLISTER 


President Association of Governing Boards 
of State Universities and Allied Institutions 


Members of the Association and friends who are gathered here: I 
with a very deep and tremendous sense of humility that I attempt to sps 
to you this morning, because of the enormity of the task that has been 
out for me, the possibility of error involved, the fact that I will be not ¢ 
giving you certain facts, the existence of which is beyond doubt, but : 
in connection with the drawing of certain conclusions and expressingy 
certain opinions which are subject to dispute and subject to question, : 
cause they have only one thing to recommend them, and that is the ¢ 
cerity with which they are offered. I do ask your patience and your unt 
standing. 

This survey was made possible through the generosity of Mr. Get 
Frederick Jewett and Mary Cooper Jewett of Spokane, Washington. 
think it is not out of order to tell you something of their attitude towardr 
ciety in general, because Mr. and Mrs. Jewett are among the most ¢ 
minded individuals it has ever been my privilege to know. 

They are particularly interested in education and have contribu eC 
the State College of Washington; to Gonzaga University, a Jesuit u 
tution in Spokane; to Whitworth College, a Presbyterian insti 


“Dean Charles E. McAllister’s “Inside the Campus, Mr. Citizen Looks at# 
University”, published by Flening H. Revell Company of New York. 


| 
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ane; to Whitman College, a Congregationalist school in Walla Walla, 
hington; have given a building to the YWCA in the city of Spokane, 
a park to the city. In making this very generous gesture in the interests 
rwarding this work, they were merely acting in a character which had 


ady been very firmly and clearly established. 


: 
| Eicuty-S1x InstrruTIons VIsITED 


t fell to my lot to have the commission, through Mr. Jewett’s generosity, 
ndertake this study. Some eighty-six universities and colleges were 
ally visited, and three others I corresponded with because I had already 
ed those institutions and so had some rather intimate knowledge of 

One of the institutions which I am reporting as not having visited is 

‘State College of Washington; so you can see we are trying to be just 
ccurate and just as thorough in the presentation as possible. 
here are four things about this study which are definitely unique: The 
point is that this is the first study of higher education of such a magni- 

which has been based entirely upon personal interviews rather than 

m correspondence. There are certain definite weaknesses in the corre- 
dence method. I will tell you a little later, as we go into the question 
ethod, why correspondence studies are not dependable and are not 
rate. 

t would be interesting for you to know that in every single place visited 

yas necessary to rewrite the questionnaire. A questionnaire was sent 
some three or four weeks in advance of my visit, the exact hour of my 

val being known. I worked every moment possible keeping appoint- 
its with the persons whom I should see to secure the information neces- 

, and then went on to the next place. 

‘he questionnaires were prepared in advance in the majority of schools 
I arrived. There was not a single one of these questionnaires which 
ld actually be used. There is no such thing as a foolproof questionnaire, 
I do not believe that the necessity of the questionnaire being rewritten 
due to the fact that it was not clear in the first place nor that those 
ple whom I consulted were not thoroughly competent. It was due to 
lack of a common and clear understanding as to the exact meaning 
he questions asked and the nature of the information desired. 


Stupy Was UNIQUE 


9 the study is unique in that it is the first study of such magnitude based 
n personal interviews rather than correspondence, which is the generally 
spted method as regards studies of this type in the field of higher edu- 
on. 
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The second unique feature is that never before have so many ins 
tutions been personally studied within so limited a period. Eighty-s| 
schools were visited in a period of something like ten months. That mea: 
about two days at each institution, and it was possible only through t 
rapid transportation facilities provided by aviation. 

A third feature is that this is the first study ever attempted from the poi 
of view of governing boards. Just because the author of this report is n} 
a professional educator, it does mean a rather fresh point of view, and 
means a point of view divorced from dedication to any particular scho 
of educational theory. There have been several other previous studies 3 
regards governing boards, one by Scott Nearing in 1913, entirely by co 
spondence; a second by George S. Counts (whose name is known to mar 
of you) in 1927, a third study by J. L. McGrath, and a recent study issua 
this year by Hubert Park Beck, entitled ““The Men Who Control Or; 
Universities.” ; 

All of these studies were based upon correspondence. All of the 
studies also were studies which concerned themselves exclusively with th: 
composition of boards, with the income of board members, with wheth 
board members were members of the professions, whether they were bankez 
or industrialists or business men, what their sex was, what their averag 
age was—matters of fact which are of great interest, but at the same tim 
do not present to us head-on, as needs to be presented, the great issues 
regards educational policy and procedure which are immediately befor 
us as members of governing boards. 


For instance, in Dr. Beck’s book—and one disadvantage of it, highll 
as I regard it because of its scholarly and thorough manner of presentatiai 
—is the fact that all the material in it is based on figures from 1926 to 1936: 
in other words, the information contained in this scholarly work (whici 
is the last word before this report will be issued) is at least ten years olo 
And of thirty institutions included in Dr. Beck’s study, I happened to visi 
eighteen personally; of the eighteen I visited, the number of board member 
in Dr. Beck’s book was incorrect in g instances as those boards are const‘ 
tuted today. This means that all the statistical tables in that book, base: 
upon the memberships as he lists them as of ten years ago, are not accurat: 
as regards income, as regards age, as regards many other factors whie 
are important in his presentation. 


I do not mean to say this critically of Dr. Beck’s book, which is hight 
regarded and is worthy of serious study; but I do believe there was a 
_tinct advantage in being able to visit these institutions within a period of 

one year when the conditions which existed on one campus were com 
parable with conditions that happened to exist on another. 
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¢ administrative and policy-making groups in our various colleges 
universities bear a very heavy responsibility. That responsibility is 
erned largely with determining educational procedures and _ policies, 
passing upon faculty appointments, and with helping to improve 
emic standards as they are prepared by the various faculties. 

. Conant of Harvard made the interesting statement, during my 
with him, that he did not believe the governing boards should have 
authority to pass on faculty appointments, on the ground that they 
not competent. I disagree very definitely with Dr. Conant in that 
d, because I think one of the greatest dangers we face in many of 
tate colleges and universities is the danger of inbreeding; and the 
g of the governing boards upon these recommendations for faculty 
ntments is one of the greatest safeguards against inbreeding which 
n possibly have. 

Stanford University the administrative officers made the statement 
e have been so busily engaged these past few years with the problems 
using, with the problem of recruiting additional faculty, with secur- 
dditional equipment in order that we may teach properly, that we 
lost sight of the great educational policies and procedures which will 
to be determined within the next few years. 

answer to these problems is going to rest with the governing boards. 


PrivaATE INSTITUTIONS STUDIED 


ile this study is primarily concerned with the great state universities 
tate colleges, some ten privately controlled colleges were visited for 
ses of comparison. The privately controlled colleges included Har- 
Yale, Amherst, Vanderbilt, the University of the South, the Uni- 
of Southern California, Leland Stanford, the College of Wooster, 
gee Institute, and Cornell, which is partly privately controlled and 
the State College of Agriculture of the State of New York. These 
were visited to provide some basis of comparison both as to methods 
ernment and also as to methods of procedure as compared with 
of the great state colleges and universities. 
I said before, this is a fact-finding study. The opinions and con- 
s offered are offered as a basis for discussion rather than as authori- 
statements beyond dispute. The study does indicate certain definite 
, and that these trends exist is beyond question. However, the 
etation of the facts is subject to variation depending upon the point 
of the student. A professional educator’s point of view and re- 
to certain conditions may differ widely from that of the man on the 
or from that of a member of a governing board. I want to say to 
you who are not members of governing boards and who are present, 
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that the members of the boards themselves, wherever I have been, 
deeply conscious of the need for improving their capacity to carry on 
responsibilities imposed upon them. 

The head of one of the great educational foundations of the cou) 
has been following this study for some time, and has made the sugges 
that after it is presented to you as an Association it be referred for fun 
study to a national committee of faculty and administrators who mm 
revise it for reissuance a year from this time. The subjects to be » 
sidered in many instances are controversial. One thing is absolt! 
certain, that as regards the control of American higher education, ses 
interests must not dominate. 

This conviction is sound, whether it involves political considerata 
church loyalities or vocational efforts. The challenge before us is whe] 
our colleges and universities are going to be marked by a courageous 4 
tude or whether confusion—so apparent in many educational cei 
today—will continue and eventually operate to the discredit of educa: 
itself, 

I would like to express my appreciation to all those who codéperé} 
including some of you who are present. There were over 400 pers} 
interviews at the various institutions visited, and the names of those q 
codperated will be published as a part of the report when it is issued.j 

In a spirit of humility, as I said, this report is submitted for your 
sideration. 


OveErR-ALL PiIcTURE 


Our first thought will be an over-all picture of the study itself. 
book will be divided into three parts: Part 1, an over-all picture inclu 
keeping politics out of the state universities, and the state universities 
of politics; the relation between publicly controlled and _ privately ¥ 
trolled colleges and universities, involving, as it does, the question of fed 
aid and the possibility in the distant future, perhaps, of federal cor 
Communism in our colleges and universities, both public and pri 
the teaching of religion and morality in publicly controlled and privi 
controlled institutions, with special consideration as to what steps 
necessary for an intelligent and a strictly non-sectarian presentati¢ 
religion in state colleges and universities; the importance of the estali 
ment of schools of industrial relations, and adequate provision for wor 
education in the various state universities and colleges of the country.’ 

The problem of entrance requirements and the great unevenness ¥| 
prevails over the country as regards the work of secondary educatit 
its preparation for college work, and whether we should go on to cor 
high school diplomas, with their sixteen credit hours, as a satisfactory me 
for entrance into our colleges and universities will be considered. . 
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fealty the last chapter in this section will be on the great contribution 
ag made by the various state colleges and universities to our national 
omy and to our national welfare. 
Ve have just heard a splendid presentation by Dr. Adams of some of 
unique characteristics of this great University—things which they are 
ng which contribute to the welfare of our people, the work of their 
wopsychiatric Institute and various other aspects of the program which 
ouced on; and that same thing, as he pointed out, is being done in other 
ds and other universities. Probably no single group of interests in this 
try is contributing to our national welfare and our national ecomony 
ss great a degree as the state colleges and the state universities. 
Jot only is this true in the field of applied research, but it is also equally 
in the maintenance of high levels of instruction. We are not all equally 
d in certain departments, but there are certain of the state schools which 
maintaining particularly high levels, first in one field and then in another. 


Section II—TrEcuHNIcAL AND PRaAcTICAL PROBLEMS 


rhe second section is devoted to a number of technical and practical 
blems, such as the relation between boards of regents and presidents, 
Ity, non-faculty personnel and alumni. Sometimes those relations 
_ be rather delicate, and it is well for us to establish a kind of formula 
4s to preserve a united front as regards the attitude of governing boards 
he institutions. We will also consider the methods by which the various 
itutions are financed; what their total assets are and how those assets 
held; and how administrative functions are divided. 

resident Truman’s Commission on Higher Education has been interested 
ticularly in some of these questions, and they are making use of much 
he material contained in this part of the report. Among the matters 
y are concerned with especially are increases in tuition rates in state 
versities and colleges, with the fear that perhaps the purpose of land 
nt education is being seriously interfered with; present salary scales for 
ilty and the increase in teachers’ salaries since Pearl Harbor; the partici- 
ion of faculty members in state, regional and national professional 
ciations; the relations of the various institutions or the failure to be 
ted to the national Congress, and also the use of audio-visual aids. 


Section I[I—TAas.es 


he third part of the report I am not going to present to you; I will 
ply show you what it is. I hope it is going to prove useful to those 
) feel this book is worth while. The third section is made up entirely 
ables. ‘The first page is a list of the institutions visited in the study. 
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The second section is a sample of the questionnaire which was used in ¢| 
the institutions. Incidentally, in that connection I thought you might 1 
interested in seeing the original questionnaires from the eight-five schoa 
which were visisted. ‘Those are contained in these two folders, and ax 
statement made in the report has for its authority the information on thei 
original questionnaries which is vouched for by the persons at the variog 
institutions who were interviewed and who furnished that information. || 

The third table is on controversies—academic controversies, subversis| 
controversies—and what requirements there are in American history «} 
American government. | 

The fourth table contains the courses being given in religion in thes 
various institutions visited, whether there is a university chapel, and whethy 
denominational groups are active. | 

Under “Student Population” there are tables showing the percentag} 
of in-state and out-of-state students at all the institutions visited, and al: 
the religious preferences. In all but twenty-six of the eighty-nine inst; 
tutions, records were kept of the religious preferences of the student body 
and it is evident that at least a great majority of the students in our sta‘ 
schools have religious affiliations before entering upon their college career} 

The next table is on industrial relations; whether the employees on thi 
campus are unionized; what courses are being given in industrial relatiom| 
and what courses are being offered in worker’s education. 


Then there is a table on entrance requirements, showing the differen | 
in entrance requirements between the various schools visited. 
The next table is on the outstanding features of each institution visited- 
the sort of thing Dr. Adams gave us for the University of Michigan—excefi 
that it will tell just what is considered outstanding and unique in the eighty 
nine schools included in the study. . 
Table g is on the organization of boards, how they are organized, whe 
offices they have, what committees exist, and how often they meet, and so or 
Table 10 is on the selection and composition of boards, whether it i 

a single or a joint board; the number of members; whether there are 
officio members; the qualifications of members; how they are named+ 
appointed by the governor or elected by the legislature, as the case may be 
how vacancies are filled; what determines eligibility; term in number ¢ 
years, and how many are college graduates. & 
Next, board contacts with faculty, students and alumni; whether tht 
faculty contact is formal or informal; alumni contacts; how alumni secr 
taries are financed. . 
Next, whether appropriations are lump sum or line item; whether t 
schools retain their own fees and earnings, and whether the board ap 
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re legislative committees in connection with securing funds for the 
‘ation of the various institutions. 

he assets of the various schools are listed showing how those assets are 
,.whether in the name of the state or in the name of the board; whether 
board as a body is a constitutional board; the functions of the boards; 
lemic standards; faculty and administrative appointments, and in 
tt instances there has been political interference. 

hanges in tuition and fees, showing the increases in tuition in the various 
tutions for both in-state and out-of-state students are also charted. 


SALARY SCALES 


hen follows a table on salary scales. College presidents are among 
worst sheep-stealers in the world. They are thoroughly desirable 
ions except when it becomes necessary for them to cast covetous eyes 
n the members of a neighboring faculty. For that reason it is exceed- 
y important that these institutions should not be identified by name 
n we show these salary scales—not that I don’t trust college presidents, 
simply as a precaution. (Laughter) 

‘hese salary scales are divided into four tables: First, those with an en- 
ment under 3,000; those enrolling between 3,000 and 6,000; those 
yeen 6,000 and 10,000; and schools of over 10,000 students. This 
ws the schedule for instructor, assistant professor, associate professor, 
fessor, and dean, top administrative personnel and president. The 
r-all percentage in increase in salaries since Pearl Harbor is calculated. 
n there is the average teaching load, followed by enrollment, pre-war 
post-war, and may I say in this connection that it is my conviction 
- no school can maintain its academic integrity today and more than 
ble its enrollment within a limited period. I think schools which are 
e than doubling their enrollments are letting themselves in for very 
ye suspicion as to the thoroughness of the academic work that is being 
es 

nother very interesting table has to do with the number of those en- 
=d who graduate, and the percentage of freshman enrollees who finally 
Juate from the institution. You will find great variation in that. 
re is one institution, for instance—a state university—which graduates 
7 18 per cent of their original freshman enrollment. 

there are also some interesting figures regarding the variation between 
yols which are graduating, say, 60 per cent and those graduating 25 to 
ler cent. 

here is a list of the institutions within professional associations, and 
't the institutions does for them. Then there follows the bibliography 
the index. 
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In going about this task one of my great problems was trying to fine 
out where many of these state schools are located. Several consideration 
entered into this, I discovered. There were some communities whic 
preferred having state penitentiaries to having state universities locate 
in their midst. 

I had one interesting experience in the Pennsylvania Terminal in Ney 
York City. I was trying to find where Pennsylvania State College wa 
located. I knew it was in a town called State College, and I do wis. 
something could be done by this association in trying to discourage an: 
more places in the United States being named “State College!’ Ther 
must be at least twenty of them at the moment. 

I went to the desk and asked the attendant when I could get a train t 
State College. 


He said, “What state college?” 

I replied, ‘‘Pennsylvania State College.” 
He asked, ‘“‘Where is it?” 

I said, ‘‘It is at State College.” 

And he replied, ‘‘Are you kidding me?” 


Finally I persuaded him that there was such a place. But when yo) 
try to find Logan, Utah or Comumbia, Missouri, where they have a curato: 
or some of these other places located off the main highway and not on tk 
airlines, it is rather a difficult problem. 


QUESTIONNAIRES 


I want to say just a word about questionnaires, in passing. At one insts 
tution I visited the president told me he had sent a questionnaire to h. 
own faculty just previously, and that it was filled, out conscientiously 
the members of the faculty, and when it came back and he and his sta 
attempted to analyze the contents, the confusion was so great that tk 
entire lot was consigned to the waste basket. 

When I insist upon the importance of personal interview in connectiol 
with a study of this type, I do want to impress upon you that I do feel 
have taken one forward step, at least, in our insistence on that point. 

I do not want in any way to contradict what the President of the Uni 
versity of Michigan said this morning about the necessity for increas 
appropriations. However, I would like to offer a word of warning in rm 
gard to housing. 


Housine 


We have had difficulties with the housing problem. Over the count1 
the provision is good. Students are living not in the most desirable quarte! 
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put the quarters are reasonably priced and they are living in comparative 
oe I think the situation today is much better than it was. I re- 
member one place I went where they had men living in the field house 
vith a dirt floor, with double-decker bunks and no tables, simply because 
abor disturbances and strikes and lack of materials made it impossible to 
get the work finished. 

There has been a fine effort made, and it is interesting to discover that 
hen the question was asked at most of these institutions as to how many 
tudents were living on campus, in dormitories, in temporary housing, 
n fraternity houses or in private houses within walking distance of the 
campus, in a surprising number of instances, the answer was 90 to 95 per cent. 


ENROLLMENTS 


- The estimates made by the Veterans Administration as to increased en- 
rollment, to my mind, are subject to rather serious question. Colleges 
naturally were optimistic and enthusiastic when there was this tremendous 
prophecy of greatly increased enrollments, when the applications began 
to come in, when we were short on housing. The Veterans Adminis- 
tration proceeded to ask each institutions how many students they had 
been unable to accommodate. There is no consideration given, in many 
of the estimates from the Veterans Administration, to the fact that a great 
many students applied to five or six institutions. They didn’t get into 
Ohio State or Michigan or Yale, but they did get in somewhere else, There 
is no way of perhaps checking back to find out whether they are actually 
in college or not. I quite agree that we are not going to return to a pre- 
war level of enrollment. 

I also wish to call attention to the fact that the estimates for summer school 
enrollment in a number of institutions this year were higher than the actual 
enrollments. That means two things: first, many veterans discovered 
they could not keep on studying for four years without interruption; a 
twelve-month continuous application to academic work was more than 
most of them could take. 

Second, many of them found the financial pressure, particularly with 
he coming of children, so great that they could uot carry on with their 
imited finances and continue their education. One boy at Montana 
rave a very interesting answer to the question when he said he didn’t dare 
eave college because if he did the pressure from his wife would be so great 
hat he never would be able to go back. 

That situation is far more general than we realize. We must look for- 
yard and examine very carefully the needs as to housing; but let us exer- 
ise great discretion in not over-expanding, and use temporary housing 
is long as it can be used, without committing ourselves to programs which 
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will encumber us with the responsibility of the maintenance of extensive 
plants for which there may not be as great need as appears at this present 
moment. 

I know some of you may disagree with that, and there are some heavily 
congested areas where that will not hold. Let me remind you that a 
number of the smaller private colleges have vastly swollen enrollments 
now due to the veterans’ bulge, due to the increase in G. I. candidates.: 
That will not necessarily continue. Any program of expansion is bound 
to take those abnormal increases into consideration. I think these in- 
creases should be examined very carefully and it should be determined 
whether, along with the question of the establishment of vocational insti-i 
tutes which will help to take off some of the pressure, we should not exercises 
great care so that we do not become so financially encumbered as to bes 
unable to operate. Remember, in that connection, we also have to face» 
the question of federal aid, and if federal aid is going to be extended along; 
with additional state aid to privately controlled institutions, the financial 
problems that may confront us can be simply overwhelming. 


MEeETHOps OF SELECTING BoaRDS 


There are various methods for selecting members of boards. A majority’ 
of them are appointed by governors and confirmed by the state or legis-; 
lature. In some states they are elected by popular vote. The largest; 
number are appointed by governors. Of those elected by popular vote: 
there are some six states where that is true. In a few others they are elected 
by the state legislature. There are still other boards which are either in: 
whole or in part self-perpetuating. The size of the boards varies from : 
five at Washington State, Florida, Nevada and New Mexico, to 105 at 
the University of North Carolina, where all living ex-governors are ex 
officio members—for what reason no one has ever yet been able to explain. 
(Laughter) 

The length of terms of boards varies from three years to sixteen years 
to life. Most boards have ex officio members, some boards do not. 

It is interesting to note that, in spite of these apparently haphazard 
methods of selecting board members, with all the dangers involved, a 
vast majority of the present members of governing boards are themselves 
college graduates. 

Jott Boarps 

That brings up also the question of joint boards where there is one board 

which has control of the affairs of all the higher educational institutions 


within a given area, or separate boards, where there is a separate board 
for each institution in the state. 


The American Youth Commission, in its book “Youth in the Future,” 


. 
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ade an amazing statement in 1942 which would suggest that by now all 
tes would be under the joint board system of operation. ‘The Com- 
ssion’s opinion, however, is hardly based on fact. The number of states 
th joint boards, that is, a board having control of all the public insti- 
ions of higher learning, is ten. The number of states with separate 
ards for its major institutions of learning is thirty-five. North Carolina, 
uisiana and Texas have both joint and separate boards. Of course, 
“re are some states where a combination of the two systems is desirable, 
lere a joint board in charge of the teachers’ colleges is a highly desirable 
ing. Strayer’s last report suggests a separate board for the state uni- 
rsity, a separate board for the state college, and a joint board for the 
ichers’ colleges, on the ground that the problems of the latter are almost 
tical and there is no occasion for separate boards for teachers’ colleges. 
course, that is based on the assumption that the teachers’ colleges main- 
n at least a slight continuing interest in education—an assumption 
ich is not altogether justified by facts at the present moment. (Laughter) 
I want to say something more about the joint board a little later in its 
ation to the spearate board. The joint board can be a means whereby 
litical control can be injected. Some of you may disagree with the opinion 
pressed in that regard, but I think there is a graver danger of political 
erference under the joint board system than there is with the spearate 
ards. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 


residents of colleges and universities constitute a class by themselves. 
er interviewing eight-five of them I came to the conclusion that there 
uld be a special place for them in heaven, although some people were 
nkind as to suggest that I must not be too sure of their ultimate desti- 
ion. (Laughter) 
s a group they reveal a high sense of dedication to their task. Few 
n are subjected to as great pressures, anxieties, unending concerns, 
Ity rivalries, financial concerns and responsibilities, and all the many 
er obligations that are peculiarly theirs. Because of the necessity of 
tful handling of delicate problems, they tend to lead a rather lonely 
. They are constantly under scrutiny, not only by legislatures and 
the general public, but by their own faculties and by their students. 
y must be exceedingly careful in their public utterances. As a result 
are characterized by deep searchings of heart and by grave concern 
egards the thoroughness of the doing of the task placed in their hands. 


RELATIONSHIP OF BOARD AND PRESIDENT 


herefore, the relation between presidents and governing boards is of 
greatest importance. The business of governing boards is primarily 
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to determine policies and procedures; however, there are emergencie 
when a president must act upon his own initiative, and later have hit 
actions confirmed by the board. 

It is here that the most severe test comes for the average university execu: 
tive, and the need for sympathetic understanding between presidents ani 
boards is paramount. Having laid down a framework of policies and pre 
cedures, the board should have enough confidence in the man they selec 
as president to allow him some discretion in carrying out policies and pre 
cedures within that framework. | 

On the other hand, details of administration should be left primarily t 
the presidents and to their staffs. Over-zealous regents and trustees cat} 
frequently prove a handicap to an institution. If they are convince] 
that they are more capable of the details of administration than the pres 
dent they have selected, they should have the moral courage to dismi} 
him and secure the services of a man in whom they have confidence. Cor 
stant interference in details of administration by trustees is something thi} 
must be avoided at all costs. 

Another matter has to do with the approach of faculty and non-facult 
personnel and students to boards. A hearing before boards should alway 
be available, but the normal channel of approach should always be throug 
the president. I can’t stress that too strongly, and I think the danger | 
injustice is far greater when the approach is made other than through t 
president than when that procedure is followed. 

There is a definite trend throughout the country for alumni secretaritif 
to be financed by the institutions themselves and for such secretaries to } 
members of the administrative staffs. Unfortunately, the only part 
higher education apparently retained by many American college alum: 
is interest in football, and that is not always conducive to the most intel: 
gent expression of opinion as regards educational procedure and practic 


FINANCES 


There are two methods of financing—the “lump sum” appropriatioi 
whereby the board is allowed discretion as regards the expenditure of fun’ 
appropriated by the legislature, and the other the “line item,’ whe 
specific items, even to postage and telegraphic expense, are all specifi 
and the money cannot be used for any other purpose. 

Seventy-eight of the eighty-nine institutions visited operate under t 
“lump sum” appropriation, and any institution (including my own) whi 
Operates under the “‘line item” appropriation is under a serious handici 
and at a disadvantage. The state of Delaware has a very interestir] 
antiquated law which says that if the regents are guilty of spending a’, 
money other than as specified in the “line item” appropriation, they @ 
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‘fiminally liable. We are not all as badly off as that, but it is to be hoped 
at every institution in the country can soon operate under the “lump 
‘m” appropriation rather than the “line item” method. 

4 Increases in tuition range from no increase to 139 per cent. There has 
een an especially high increase for out-of-state students. Of course, 
wn in some of the southern states they are guilty of a very gentle hypo- 
fisy in that they are forbidden by law to charge any tuition—but they 
ave a metriculation fee which is usually higher than tuition in some of 
ne other states. 

| The President’s Commission also is interested in salary scales. The 
‘crease in salaries throughout the country has run, over-all, from 15 to 
er 50 per cent. For the first time the great state universities can com- 
fete successfully in attracting highly skilled educators, many of whom up 
mtil recently have found it to their advantage to teach at privately con- 
tolled institutions. 


imited only by the size of the auditorium available. The work is not 
feing well done. There is a theory, of course, that a large class under a 


“ven when such large classes are divided into sections the work is not 
altogether satisfactory. 
TEacHinc Loaps 


i The presidents were asked whether there had been an appreciable in- 
trease in teaching hour load. There has been no appreciable increase 
yhationally in teaching hour load, but there has been a considerable in- 
‘Hrease in student hour load in the number of students for whom the in- 
tructor is responsible, the number of papers he has to correct, and the 
jhumber of laboratory tests upon which he has to pass. 


FEDERAL AID 


On the subject of federal aid I want to say this: I feel very strongly that 
Yhere are two questions to be faced. One of them is: Can we endanger 
1e enormous investments we have in our great state colleges and univer- 
sities by spreading our tax educational income too thinly? If we are 
fkoing to subsidize privately controlled education—(and, remember, it 
has been subsidized for the last five or six years under the ASTP program, 
he V-12 program, the G. I. bill which—a numer of these institutions living 
n a style to which they have not been accustomed, and they are not anxious 
‘o give up that particular style of living.) We must face the facts that 
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there are limits to tax educational income. A few years ago 100 per cer 
of the privately controlled institutions were opposed to federal aid. 
recent survey shows about 98 per cent of them now favor it. | 

The situation has reached'the point where, unless tuition increases ar 
very considerable in many of the privately controlled schools, some of ther 
will be in danger of liquidation. We are confronted with another ver} 
grave question, and that is this: With the principle of the separation c 
the church and state still effective in the United States, have we any right 
to use federal aid or state funds for the subsidization of privately controlle4 
institutions unless there is a surrender proportionately of the private conf 
trol to public direction? There is no disposition on the part of the privatel | 
controlled institutions to show any considerable interest in surrendering 
part of their control to the public, although they are very conscious of th} 
need for additional financial help. 


INDEPENDENTLY CONTROLLED EDUCATION Must BE PRESERVED 


I want to stress strongly that independently controlled education musj 
be preserved. It is absolutely essential in a democracy. On the othe 
hand, it is publicly controlled higher education which has very largel+} 
offered equality of opportunity to the average student in the various states 
irrespective of his financial advantages or disadvantages. The questiox| 
of federal aid is one that must be studied with the greatest care. If federa| 
aid is granted it should be on the basis of need and of need alone. 

I would like to pay tribute to a State like Mississippi, where with a popuy 
lation of two million, approximately one million of whom are non-tax 
income producing Negroes and poor whites, this State maintains not only 
a State University, a State College, a State College for Women and Negra 
institutions, but is also carrying on instruction on the elementary an 
secondary school levels. 

I do believe states of that sort are making a gallant effort to try to mee% 
the need themselves. Where need exists, then the question of federal aici 
should be considered. But with the question of federal aid should com 
certain limitations and restrictions that states accepting such aid, over é 
period of years, must assume self-support gradually unless it is demon 
strated that it is utterly impossible for them to maintain decent educationa 
standards otherwise. 

As to communism, we have very little to fear. Out of the eighty-nine 
institutions visited, there were only five where there were any serious diffi 
culties regarding communism, and the number of students involved was 
so slight as to be almost insignificant. 

Here is an institution with a student body of 14,000 which has a group 
of 30 who belong to the American Youth for Democracy, and of that 30 


a 
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shly six are Communists. When the FBI feels it is necessary to investi- 
‘ite I cannot believe it is because of their fear of the influence of those six 
‘yer the balance of the 14,000. It does seem to me as if much of the agi- 
@tion regarding the existence of Communism upon our campuses has 
/ ¥en press-inspired rather than inspired by facts themselves. 

“1 want to say to you that I challenge you or any other group to find a 
joup more loyal to the principles of American democracy and to our form 
§ government than can be found in the average faculty and the average 
udent body of the universities and colleges of this country. (Applause) 


STUDENT RELIGION 


‘Regarding the breakdown of student populations religiously, please 
member that I did not visit church-related colleges to any considerable 


1} Michigan. 

The percentages of religious affiliation in the places visited were 75.2 
tr cent Protestant, 5.3 per cent Jewish, 12.6 per cent Roman Catholic, 
hd 6.6 per cent with no religious preference whatever. 


STuDENT MoRALITY 


“There have been very persistent rumors of a moral breakdown in our 
Slleges. I am very glad to tell you that the study would seem to indicate 
at while we would normally expect an increase in excessive alcoholism 
id in sex offenses, immediately following a postwar period, the conditions 
wh our campuses as regards these two types of offenses are far better than 
> have reason to expect, are no worse than they were before the war, and 
many cases are better. This should be the cause of considerable satis- 
“ction. 

I think there are several reasons for it. One reason is the presence of 
ied veterans, on the campus having their wives with them; there isn’t 
e temptation to sexual excess. Also, in their efforts to concentrate so 
ey may graduate with the least possible elapsed time, these students are 
neentrating on their work and therefore are setting an example. Most 
them know the effects of alchoholic indulgence; they know they can’t 
) their best work with it. Being somewhat older and more mature, they 
ve been setting a good example in that regard. 

However, there has been a very serious moral bread-down on another 
. e. It has to do with lying and cheating and stealing, particularly with 
eating. What the reasons are for this—first of all I know someone is 
Ee 
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going to rise up and say the veteran is responsible for it. The answer 
definitely is “No”, and I will give you the reasons why I think not in jusi 
one moment. 

Let me say also that this is being done by a minority, not by a majority 
of students; also, that it is general. There can be no singling out of thin 
particular location or that. It is as true in one corner of the country a 
it is in another. Possibly I can illustrate how far it has gone by one instit 
tution I visited, where I asked the president if there had been any increas 
in lying and cheating and stealing. He said no, none that he knew of 
That afternoon at five o’clock I had the privilege of addressing the facult! 
of that institution, and in the course of my remarks I stated that I had 
found considerable concern among administrators elsewhere as regard) 
an increase in lying, cheating and stealing. When I finished my remy 
the president very tactfully suggested that as I had not quite finished work| 
ing on my questionnaire, I might go back to his office to work with hit 
secretary, with one or two deans and a few other people, inasmuch as th 
faculty had some routine business coming up in which I would not bl] 
particularly interested. 

So I naturally excused myself and went back. The following morni 
I had five telephone calls from five different members of the faculty wh] 
wanted to make appointments, and all five of them came (not knowinj 
the others were coming) to tell me they were very thankful that I haq 
brought out this question of morals on the campus, and that the unfinishe: 
business the night before was a committee to report on the moral breakj 
down on that campus at that particular time. 

This thing has taken peculiar forms. In another institution this happenee 
which is rather amusing. The institution had some of these large classes 
1,000 to 1,500—which were divided into sections for examinations, °| 
happened that one fraternity house in that campus had a particularh 
bad academic record. In this particular examination the members ¢ 
that house were simply magnificent; they averaged between 98 and 9 
There was a little suspicion on the part of the faculty that something untet 
ward had taken place, and they discovered that one of the members ¢ 
this particular house had gone to the first section examination, and fd 
some reason or other he took a dog with him that morning. After th 
examination started he very indignantly drove the dog out; but the dog 
when it left, had a copy of the examination questions under its collar, wit 
the result that the results were exceedingly fortunate for that particule 
fraternity house—temporarily, at least. 

Another institution was examining the students by sections. It w. 
discovered that a very clever student had taken the examination eigh 
or nine times under someone else’s name each time. It was discoverel 
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fecause the student in whose name he was taking the examination had a 
ng distance telephone call, and when the boy went to the phone he 
Sbuldn’t satisfy the family on the other end of the line that he was the person 
“hey wanted to talk to. 
I simply cite those as things that are happening in Maine, California, 
orgia, Florida, Illinois, Mississippi—no matter where it is, it is equally 
vue all over the country. I have only one institution where at least one 
“nember of the faculty didn’t tell me they were concerned about this parti- 
ular weakness. 


= As far as the reasons for the moral breakdown are concerned, I am going 


| Then we have the question of the teaching of industrial relations. A 
sfemendous number of institutions are giving courses in industrial re- 
“Mtions, usually on an interdepartmental basis. One of the greatest prob- 


| 


‘ms confronting America is industrial unrest. It is a task to which the 


‘ie side of management and on the side of labor so as to help to correct 
che injustices that exist. 


thool, in the extension service, primarily courses designed for the workers 
“hemselves. Probably the most advanced work in workers’ education 
Jas been done at the University of Wisconsin. There are fine schools of 
dustrial relations at Cornell, Illinois, California, Minnesota—I could 
on and mention a number of them. 

In the discussion I would like to go into a little more detail in that re- 
ard, but I do feel it is exceedingly important that every board of regents 
Sriously consider the introduction or the strengthening of courses in in- 
“ustrial relations and in adequate provision for workers’ education. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


As regards college entrance, we all know the hign schools have been 
\ od far from satisfactory work, particularly in English and in the social 
sliences. Many of the students who come from high school find themselves 
ir the first time in an academic atmosphere which lays down certain re- 
Sairements and expects certain results when they enter their college classes. 
he very fact that in most of our schools we have to screen students in 
inglish is an indication that the work on the high school level is not as 
yen as it should be, and is not always altogether satisfactory. 
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Pennsylvania State College has classified the high schools in the Statei) 
under four groups, A, B, C and D, based upon a ten-year record of thei 
students who come from the high schools in the State, a ten-year record\ 
of the work of these students at Pennsylvania State. The students froma 
A and B are admitted without examination; the students in C have to takes} 
an examination; in the D group very few get in. This is not a particularly/ 
satisfactory method because those in the lower bracket of the top two groups 
can get in and frequently those in the higher brackets of the lower groups 


all the students who apply. 

The University of Missouri is carrying on a very interesting experiment 
comparing the work of veterans, who were admitted without high school 
diplomas, with the work being done by students who had graduated from) 
high school in the normal fashion. They now have gone a bit farther 
and they are experimenting with students on the high school level wha 
show aptitude but who have not yet received their high school diplomas. 
Although that experiment has not been going on long enough to drawy 
final conclusions, it is very evident that some surprising results are in sight.} 
The students admitted without high school diplomas are doing not only 
as good work, but in a great many instances better work. Therefores 
there will be some recommendations in regard to entrance requirements | 

I would like to devote a little more time to the teaching of religion anc 
morality in state colleges, and I will do that a little later because I have 
been talking for just an hour now. 


CONCLUSIONS 


May I say this in conclusion: There are these recommendations which 
I will try to go over very rapidly, and which you may desire to refer td! 
committees for consideration: 

Keeping politics out of the state universities: After the survey of the 
systems in effect in the various states for the selection of governing boards! 
certain weaknesses become apparent as regards the danger of politicad 
interference. It would appear, first, that the existence of ex-officio mem+ 
bers on governing boards offers a possible avenue for the exertion of polit: 
ical pressure. 

Frankly, I am prepared to recommend to you the abolition of ex-officid 
members of governing boards, with the exception of state superintendent: 
of instruction. Why the adjutant general of a state, or the lieutaneny 
governor or the state director of agriculture in some instances except where 
there is an agricultural college, should be on the governing board I don’! 
know. The Florida system is very interesting. The Florida State Boarc 
of Education consists of the Governor, the Secretary of State, the Attorney 
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eneral, the State Treasurer and the State Superintendent of Public In- 
truction. Only one of these people has education as a major interest. 
Second, that the joint board system is viewed with suspicion in states 
*)perating under the separate board arrangement as a possible channel for 
‘political domination. 
1} Thirc, it is important for governors to be held to strict accountability 
ehs to the caliber of the men they appoint as regents or trustees. 
Incidentally, when there is any question in the mind of the public or 
‘the mind of the board or the mind of the institution, the most widespread 
‘ublicity should be given to the type of men appointed to this high office; 


Fourth, that the bi-partisan system, where they have to have so many 
sRepublicans and so many Democrats if there are enough left in the state, 
frequently invites appointments with political flavor, when the primary 
onsideration should be the securing of the services of men competent 


Fifth, that the reaction to political pressure on boards has become so 
rong that there is reason to hope that with the interest of education para- 
mount, states tolerating political interference may be made so conspicuous 
s to invite penalties for their offenses. 

| I think one of the finest instances of that is the State of Louisiana, where 
where were certain excesses in an earlier day, with the result that a consti- 
tional board was established with a membership of fourteen, a term of 
Wpurteen years, two to be appointed every two years, and the Governor of 
iLouisiana can serve for only two terms with the result that no Governor 
f Louisiana names more than four of the fourteen. I could give you other 
stances which are not quite so encouraging. 

As far as public and private institutions are concerned, let us remember 
“those two questions: Do we dare to spread our tax educational income too 
y? Do we dare to endanger the investment in our great state colleges 
j 4nd universities? If we help one privately controlled institution we must 
felp them all, otherwise the process would be undemocratic, Secondly, 
st us remember that the principle of separation of church and state still 
revails. If there is to be federal aid it must be directed to serving areas 
m the basis of need alone. 


ComMuNISsM ON THE COLLEGE CAMPUS 


If one is seeking the breeding places of Communism in this country, 
‘hey are not to be found on the campuses of our colleges and universities. 
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Second, the amount of subversive teaching and activity is insignifican: 
when we compare the few persons involved with the total enrollment. 
Third, the AYD has more dead than live chapters in our colleges anc 
universities, and where it has not received recognition it should not bi 
recognized, in view of its past record. 
Fourth, there are few more loyal groups of citizens in the United Statel| 
than the faculties and student bodies of our colleges and universities. | 
Fifth, in order that the student may have an intelligent concept of th] 
system of government under which he lives, and he able to compare thaj 
system intelligently with other ideologies which are a normal part of hij 
education, it is recommended that there be a requirement in America‘ 
History and American Government for all graduates of American colleg 
and universities, particularly those which are state-controlled. 
I visited only two institutions where there was objection to that sug 
gestion. One of them objected on the ground that such a requireme: 
might mean indoctrination; the other was a technical school, and th| 
president said that engineers were so much smarter than other people the 
they could pick up all the general education they needed on the outsidid 
(Laughter) Neither one of those, I believe, is a valid reason. | 


As REGARDS RELIGION AND MORALITY 


First, while conditions as regards excessive alcoholism and sex offensi} 
are better than there was reason to expect in a postwar period, there hij 
been a moral breakdown as regards cheating and lying and stealing. 

Second, along with this there has been a noticeable increase in intet} 
lectual curiosity as regards religion on the part of students, and this cui 
osity is directed to the basic concepts of religion rather than along coq 
ventional orthodox lines. | 

Third, courses in religion for credit are being offered in a majority y 
the institutions in the United States, including publicly—controlled colleg: 
and universities. 

Fourth, the quality of this teaching is very uneven, and its effectivena) 
is open to considerable question. 

Fifth, there is a growing opinion among faculties and administrators ; 
to the necessity (a) of restoring religion to intellectual respectability asi 
necessary part of education; (b) of having religion provide an integratw 
philosophy of life or design for living, as well as a motivating agency f 
the preservation of a decent moral code. 

Sixth, in spite of the restrictions imposed by separation of church 4 
state, a considerable number of state colleges and universities are teachi 
courses 1n non-sectarian religion for credit. 
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) Seventh, there has developed a strong opinion as to the need for includ- 
ag religion as a part of general education, but there is considerable con- 
: sion as to how to obtain this objective without becoming involved with 
)*ctarianism. 

| Eighth, experiments such as the Yale plan, the University of Iowa plan 
‘which I will explain later), the University of Missouri plan, and the 
‘Aichigan State plan, are worthy of serious study as steps toward the meet- 
‘Jag of this need. 

| Ninth, in view of the separation of church and state it is of primary and 
“ndamental importance that at least in state colleges and universities 


4 Second, these institutes should be fully accredited, preferably taught 
y the faculty, and the classes open to all. 

Third, the settlement of industrial disputes depends upon a working 
“tnowledge of both sides of the question. The colleges and universities are 
fa an especially favorable position to train leaders who will refuse to ex- 
bloit the workers, on the one hand, and who, on the other hand, have a 
vorking acquaintance with methods and the settlement of industrial dis- 


nions and exploit the workers themselves. 

Fifth, as regards workers education, more attention should be given to 
rovision in summer school curricula and to short courses in the extension 
ervices, for the promotion of classes in collective bargaining and related 
bjects. 

Sixth, inasmuch as the state university, particularly, cannot administer 
any one class at the expense of others, these courses must be taught on 
n impartial basis, and by men who are recognized as not selfishly represent- 
dag either labor or capital. 

) The author cannot agree with the Wisconsin theory that labor must 

fetermine the content of the courses, and to a large degree name the in- 
ctors. 

Eighth, the regents and trustees are representatives of the entire people 
the state and not of any particular class. They, therefore, have no 
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right to delegate their powers to any partisan group whatever as regarai 
educational policy or procedure. | 
Ninth, where courses in industrial relations and workers’ education ari 
offered adequate representation of labor, industry and agriculture shoul | 
be provided by an advisory council which can confer with and advise th 
regents and trustees without usurping the powers conferred upon govern 
ing boards by law. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


First, greater care should be exercised in accrediting high schools bases| 
on the records of their students after admission to college, over perhaps 
ten-year period. | 

Second, entrance to college without examination should be limite:| 
strictly to students of high scholastic standing during their high scho« 
careers. 

Third, it would seem desirable for the great majority of students apply 
ing from high school (if not all) to take the general educational develop) 
ment test and such other aptitude and vocational tests as might seem i| 
establish the quality of their work. 

Fourth, in order properly to provide not only for veterans with limited 
resources but for high school students with strong vocational rather tha 
academic trends, vocational centers should be set up in various urba} 
areas with a two-year terminal. One year of study could be devoted 1} 
a broad educational base on the college level. The second year mig : 
well be devoted to strictly vocational training and the development skills. 

As I say, I present this to you with a deep sense of humility. I am goi 
to suggest to the Chairman that we now have a recess and that we me: 
again in possibly five or ten minutes to take up these topics one after anoth‘ 
so that there may be opportunity for discussion and the opportunity ft 
ask and answer questions. 

Thank you very much for your patience. (Applause) 


SIGNIFICANT ISSUES IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Orpway TEAD 
Chairman, Board of Higher Education, New York City 


Your general conference theme is Education Problems Raised by t 
World Crisis. Of course, every problem is thus raised, for the world 
crisis creates education’s crisis. And to re-appraise our job as educato: 
is thus an imperative and urgent mandate. | 

I shall confine my contributions to this effort of re-appraisal to for 


topics which I have selected as focusing our attention on certain critici 
issues. 
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hese are— 
1. An approach to the task of education which is truly functional— 
its aims 
2. The relation of general to special education—something on curric- 
ular content and arrangement 
3. The problem of the moral commitment and public responsibility 
of students—or education as moral affirmation 
4. The crucial role of teaching and the teacher 


) I cannot pretend to add to the wisdom already packed into the excellent 
fand timely volume of your own Association entitled “Higher Education 
‘jn the South.” The carrying out of these recommendations not only in 
‘the South but throughout our country would carry us far toward meeting 
‘The issues we face. All I can do is to underscore these four points and re- 
‘afirm them in my own language. And my frame of reference, deriving 
rom my own experience, will be predominatly that of the college field. 


Lard 


1. The aims of education, a consideration of the function it is to serve 


evidence has been offered. Yet we do have perennially to ask ourselves: 
twhat kind of people do we want education to help produce? In what 
jways do we want people to function with improved satisfaction to them- 
‘selves and with greater effectiveness in their social setting? 

| If you assume, as I shall, that our goal is that whenever any individual 
eaves school, he shall possess up to his level of capacity a sufficient mini- 
‘num grounding in the education needed for living, it is readily seen that 
we have a long way to go. Formal education even when continued to the 
end of the tenth, twelfth or fourteenth school year, can do little enough to 
equip for living. And we fall far short of our rightful goal if for the youngster 
ho has left school before he is sixteen years of age, we make no formal 


to equip himself as he matures for the interests and responsibilities of 
maturity. 

We have to acknowledge, it seems to me, that for today education has 
to function on into adulthood in provocative and attractive forms, irre- 
spective of our laws about the age at which compulsory schooling ends. 
The present pattern of education, even when it includes a college degree 
or a scant 16 percent of our nation’s young people, is still a truncated 
pattern if the aim of education for competence in personal and social 
Junctions is honestly viewed. 

4 Before they are twenty-two or three years of age, almost all boys and 
kirls are functioning as workers, as citizens, as family members and often 
§ parents, as individuals with souls to be saved, as persons seeking the 
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satisfactions of rounded life in a free society. Does the education wa 
proffer them look explicitly to the development of mature capacity in these} 
several areas? If your answer, like mine, to this question is “no,” therq 
we need no excuse for again reopening the question of educational ob)| 
jectives. For education is all but meaningless if it is not to help us all t+} 
function better in the typical areas of hour-by-hour human activity. Edu} 
cation is for action, for use, for narrowing the gulf between individual ini | 
nocence and ignorance and total competence for social living. 


We may state our aims in other ways to help supply the basis for critica 
scrutiny of present performance. We want people who have the follow, 
ing qualifications: (1) good physical condition and health; (2) ability to us t 
their minds for wise choices and problem solvings by good intellection; ah 
capacity for that outreaching of sensitive devotion to others, which if 
affection; (4) capacity for that discriminating esthetic and emotional satis} 
faction, which is power of appreciation; (5) disposition to make a contr 
bution out of one’s somewhat unique talents and constructive resources 
which is creation; (6) belief in the worthwhileness of human effort and thi 


reality of a sanctified human destiny, which is faith; and finally an anima 


ing sense of proportion, balance, perspective and humor, which I shai 
call urbanity. These several qualifications identify functions of the integritif 
and unity of the person. If education fails to supply guidance for thi 
maturing of these necessary qualities, it surely falls short in fundamenté} 
ways. 

Let us state in still another way what is at the heart of the educationa 
enterprise for this age of crisis. Man, it has been said, is a value seeking} 
value affirming and value creating animal. Surely there can be no escapil 
ing by every person of his responsibility for examining what kinds of valu D 
are best, how values are established and cherished in the individual lifii) 
and in what areas and institutions of life these values can become meaning} 
fully realized by informed and devoted effort. This approach in tern 
of value judgments, value commitments and value creations is, of cours 
basically educational. Indeed, it is the expression of the aim of educatici 
as a function of individuals and social vision, aspiration and spiritual powe#! 
Education is to elucidate and advance the “value imperatives of our cu 
ture,” to use the phrase of a recent writer. * 


In short, the function of education has to do with the living of effectir 
lives in a society being ordered by one’s fellow-citizens committed to suppl 
ing a progressively more adequate setting for such living for all. TH 
assignment is by its nature subject to perennial alterations of method 


*See “The Role of Philosophy in General Education” by J. W. Cohen in “Th 
of Philosophy,” August 28, pad p. 478. yJ Sata he J 
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nd its reach must seemingly always exceed our grasp. The wide gap 
»etween aim and accomplishment is the goad which prods us ever to our 


sk. 


) 2. An education which would have the functional values I have tried 
/) suggest requires a content and sequence which we shall probably have to 
cep On experimenting with as long as there are schools and colleges. There 
vill be no last word here. But the present dominant trends of thought 
seed to be noted. 

| There is, for example, an increasing consensus that the last two secondary 
‘hool years are too thin in content, too wasteful of time, too lacking in 
faterest for the students. The secondary school curriculum is, by general 
“greement, in for a searching re-examination. And only as the implica- 
tions of the above stated functional views are translated into course con- 
ent will sound progress be made. There has to be a clearer sense, in this 
t ort, of the relation of learning to the students’ desire to learn. Reliance 
spon strong motivation and eagerness to learn because of vivid realization 
‘f the benefits of specific learning have to become central to our methods. 
| Put in another way, subject matter has to bear some reasonably clear 
Telation to the student’s felt need for certain knowledge, skills or aptitudes 
$t certain times. This principle, of course, applies with equal force at 
‘very level of schooling. To discover and build upon individual aware- 
hess of need and genuine interest is a condition that we have to reconcile 
jn new and practical ways with whatever patterns of required courses a 
hool or college may adopt. It is too easy to assume that because all 
tudents need a certain common heritage of knowledge, they will be eager 
hnd interested to obtain it at such periods and in such ways as educators 
Hecide. Yet, on the other hand, it is too easy to let the momentary interests 
bf each student dictate what he shall study without any relation to a con- 
fistent and inclusive body of material to support that major interest or to 
pply a broader cultural understanding. If an adequate counseling 
taff is available and if there is flexibility in the curriculum as to when 
ertain general basic courses may be taken and certain electives become 
available, it should be possible to reconcile the claims of student interests 
hnd of desirable, required course material. 

For a majority of students in the age group from seventeen to twenty- 
two, the motivation of vocational preparation is undoubtedly one of the 
ktrongest to be counted on. Yet our liberal colleges have historically 
ailed to capitalize on this interest in a way which few are prepared any 
longer to defend. It is true that colleges have countenanced_ pre-pro- 
essional studies for medicine, law, ministry, teaching and a few others. 
But the large group of boys—the majority of our students—who are going 
into business remain ,from this point of view, in the eyes of their college 
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faculties as forgotten men. They are forgotten as far as concerns ai 
truly functional view of their vocational preparation. Indeed, the sarap 
comment is even more valid as to the dilemma of women students of libe 
arts colleges, as to whom many faculties have almost perversely refusi) 
to face the basic question:—what do these girls actually do after graduaticil 
and how is their college experience helping to prepare them to do it? | 


now regarded by their faculties as far apart, opposed and separate, ar 
thus far, I am afraid, as irreconcilable. Moreover, when special curricu:f 
or courses with vocational intent are grudgingly injected, they tend | 
be so narrowly conceived as to aim and so narrowly taught as to metho : 
that they have little public educational justification, and might better : 
made adjuncts of the training departments of the corporations which hn 


; 

My point is that a penetrating social scrutiny of the valid aims of speci 
education—even at the level of the professional schools themselves—shou ! 
léad to some correction of teaching aim and content on the part of all whl 
conduct such courses. And such scrutiny should further enable us to kr} 
into a more genuine unity of operation the special studies and the gener b 


courses offered during the undergraduate years. 


these graduates. 


Let me state this differently with specific reference to business educatia. 
construing this to be a special and semi-professional, educational effch 
at the college level. Typically we either give business courses in our dq 
partments of economics or we have adjuncts which we call collegiate schoc 
of business but which might better be known as schools of indoctrinatici} 
in the established patterns of contemporary business practices. And ay 
contention that this kind of special education really serves from a soci 
point of view the best interests either of these students or of society, is largey 
a supposition contrary to fact. 


This is true both because business practices are themselves highly dynam 
and full of change, and because each corporation has its own ways of trait 
ing for detailed operations. But even more is this true because the soci 
frame in which business is carried on has now become the single ma 
important factor as to which the future business executive has to be awar 
and this is all but ignored in most college business instruction. 


A further basic difficulty is that we do not see the numerous vocation: 
implications of all our liberal arts courses and sufficiently stress thes 
And, on the other hand, we fail to place our vocational or special cours’ 
in a proper perspective as to their usefulness for general education. 4 
a result our general courses tend to become unrelated to reality, and ow 
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ecial courses tend to be both an apology for present practices and an 
"pmersing of the student in minutiae which he may never apply. 
~)3. Along with the effort which the words, general education, now con- 


jum, emerges another outstanding concern of many college leaders to- 
vy. It is concern for a quickening and deepening among students of 


tss. There is a psychological and a spiritual reality behind the familiar 
ichotomy reflected in discussions of ‘education for the mind” and “edu- 
(ition for character.’ Let us admit that there have been superficial and 


igly secular, if not downright materialistic. The view of the universe, 
# man’s relation to it, and of man’s moral obligations, which has been 
Wcitly controlling on the campus is one which we must admit is spiritually 
eak, barren and false. 
}Education of the mind in the narrowest sense has been in the saddle. 
‘et, there is notable revival of awareness, concern and inquiry, espe- 
Yally among the students themselves today, about what I have referred to 
the defining, creating and advancing of the most cherished and elevated 
Qiman values. Indeed, I sometimes feel that the disposition of the present 
whdergraduate generation to affirm and to advance loyalty to the divine 
the human spirit is more highly sensitized and more profound than is 
e€ among our faculties. Of course, educational leaders give lip service 
the religious values for which the great historic faiths have stood. But, 


arning, our young people refuse to identify their spiritual loyalties with 
itese long established faiths, and express theological skepticism along with 
dent social commitment, we of the older generation tend to manifest 
anxiety and a mistrust which I am sure need self-scruitny if not humility 
dh our parts. 

‘For the fact is that the situation is mixed and it will be wholly untrue to 
aracterize present-day students as heathen or pagan in their deeper out- 
oks. Yet the burden of your and my moral responsibility today, as we 
ok out upon world relations no less than upon domestic problems, is so 
avy that we are truly guilty, if we do not with vision and moral affirmation 
dve enthusiastic lead to the ethical and spiritual impluses of our students. 
yen though they give them unorthodox expression. 

Present concern regarding this problem takes at least two important 
r s, one more organized and the other which is of tremendous importance 


if it is less capable cf being formalized. 
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interpretative of the great religious movements, literatures and attainmen'y 
of history, and two, the organized activities of religious bodies on or nez 
the campuses of even our public institutions of higher learning. 

In an illuminating pamphlet recently published in the Hazen series | | 
Professor Clarence P. Shedd of the Yale Divinity School entitled “Religici 
in the State University,” I find this significant paragraph: 


universities has been unique because of its employment for a decade 
more of a Counselor in Religious Education. A similar plan is unde 
consideration at Kansas State.” 
It has to be recognized, however, that the specific organized efforts : 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews may at their worst exert a certain separatit)) 
and divisive influence. Hence, I agree with Professor Shédd’s recom 
mendations when he says: | 


1) 


‘Every state college should have a student-faculty committee, made uf 
on an interfaith basis of individuals deeply concerned about religio: 
the duty of which would be to study the possible ways, within leg 
limitations, of strengthening religious intelligence and experience ;| 
the whole university or for any substantial group within the universis} 
life. Most of the forward steps in state universities have come out } 
work of such committees, (as at the University of Florida, University *} 
North Carolina, University of Oregon, Kansas State College and Louis 3 
ana State University.)” I 


But perhaps as significant as any of the efforts in these directions, «} 
giving form and substance to a genuine catholicity of outlook, is the pray 
jection of the idea of “‘interfaith chapels.” On this proposal, Professe) 
Shedd has the following to say: 


“One of the most significant chapel developments is that of Kansi 
State College, where plans have been drawn and money is being raise 
by popular subscription for an All-Faiths Chapel, which will seat aroun} 
700 and will have a wing to be used for private meditations or for smai 
groups of around 75 students. It will be so constructed that, if late 
the various groups want to center their on-campus religious activitit 
here a wing can be added for such a center. The plan has the approv’ 
of the college and all faith groups. It will be dedicated for purpose 
of worship by Catholic, Protestant and Jewish leaders.” 


But beyond such expression of organized religious emphasis, there : 
the second objective to be understood and to be striven for by us all. Ar 
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‘fis not associated with sectarian identifications, It is the objective which 
ys that in its truest sense sound religious education derives from the moral 
“fntext in which all learning should take place. By this I mean that, 
“gespective of subject-matter and inclusive of all subject-matter, it should 
4 the responsibility of every teacher to be answering on occasion in class, 
“»th by indirection and direction, such questions as: what are the moral 
‘ad ethical implications of my subject-matter, what moral values does it 
ysume, suggest, clarify and augment? What areas of conduct are seen 
} charged with heightened ethical obligation and spiritual awareness 


lity, implicit both for the teacher and for the student,—and occasionally 
fite explicit. And it seems to me incontestable that if and when all in- 
feuction is surcharged with the teacher’s concern for supplying insight 
pon these questions that the natural and wholesome outcomes in the 
winds and hearts of students will be beneficent in a sense that is as truly 
Hligious as it is also educational. In other words, I plead for no breaking 
pwn of the sense of the separate role in society of the state and of the 
furch. I plead rather for grasp of a deeper truth,—namely that the 
“aly education worthy of a free society is one which at all times is infused 
jith an impassioned sense of illumination, supplied by that spirit of moral 
earnestness and of devotion to God-like values, which is what religious 
perience essentially is. 

4 Organized religion and its promulgation are one thing. The reality 
a religious spirit and approach to living, the reality of a sense of dedi- 


} But this second objective is not achieved through methods of exhortation 
by formalized worship. It is achieved by the influence of those mature 
dividuals of the faculty who both in their personal life and in their in- 
tion embody a committed attitude toward “whatsover things are 
vely and of good report.’ And it is achieved further by a deliberate 
iste ing on the campus in every extra-curricular activity, of standards of 
dpnduct and of qualities of personal relationship which exemplify a moral 
; tlook. By this I mean everything from the policies of sportsmanship 
; rsued by the athletic coaches to the attitudes of snobbishness or demo- 
d acy dominant in the fraternities and sororities, to the kinds of leader- 
chip which are admired in the officers of student organizations, and to the 
ntiments of honor, honesty, and sex constraint which are esteemed and 


' 
i 
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upheld on the campus. Ultimately the corroding influence of secularisif 
against which a group of Catholic bishops recently inveighed in a splendid | 


teach, are all unashamedly and explicitly on the side of the divine in humz 
life. Moreover the special challenge which today’s secularity in ow 
colleges places upon those who select teachers and watch over their growt’} 
leads me naturally into a consideration of my final point about the teach#} 
and his teaching. 
_ 4. The crucial role of the teacher in education is universally given I:f 
service. Yet there are two phases of the problem to which special attenticif 
may appropriately be drawn. One is the generally acknowledged inad } 
quacy in the processes of training college teachers. Typically, we hay 
in all honesty to admit that the Ph.D. degree is not evidence of teachiri 
capacity, but only of a sufficient memorizing skill and verbalizing capaci:| 
to enable a man to write a thesis acceptable to his subject-matter sponso 
And many a young college teacher enters his classroom for the first timiy 


with only as much awareness of the most elementary notions about pedagogy 
and the effective projection of personality and of ideas as he may have haf 
the good fortune to glean from some teacher whom he is more or less imp 
tating. It is still an all too radical idea to assert, as I do, that the primay f 
qualification for college teaching is not research ability. It is a comlif- 
nation of personal integrity, enthusiasm for intellectual mastery and eff 
fectionate interest in the unfolding of the young human mind. Thodi 
who select teachers have always to remember that there is a quality | 
selflessness about great teaching. And it is not sacrilegious to characteri:}, 
the underlying attitude of the good teacher as if in effect he were saying 
‘this is my body, broken for you.” 1 
Speaking practically in relation to this whole need, I suggest that {| 
may be useful to do in this part of the country what is now being undelf 
taken in the northeastern section, namely, to constitute a committee | 
liberal arts college presidents and of deans of graduate schools of liber} 
arts, to examine together the whole structure of graduate education wi’ 
a view to bringing it to pass that the level of students chosen and the cha} 
acter of graduate school instruction be altered and redirected. 
But it still remains true, in the second place, that we are all under tli 
obligation of confronting more realistically in all its implications whl 
modern psychological knowledge tells us about the nature of the learn 
process. Liberal arts faculties have been so mistrustful of anything goo 
coming out of teachers’ colleges that they have been all but blind and de 
to those few pearls of great price which are to be had from the wisest prac 
tioners in teacher education. The writings of Kilpatrick of Columbia « 


ni 
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e nature of learning could rejuvenate the instruction of an entire campus 
ere they truly taken to heart by every teacher. The illumination supplied 
‘by the approach of such a volume as Nathaniel Cantor’; DYNAMICS OF 
“EARNING could also be extraordinarily beneficial. Admittedly this 
Droblem is less serious with the top-ranking students and those whose 
mterest is already aroused and channeled. But these are the exceptional 
Students. And the painful and damning truth is that our instruction is 
Yo lacking in vitality, in relevance and in the felt sense of its importance 
y our students, that on the average only 40 per cent of every freshman 
wlass ever remain to graduate. 
} It has long been my contention that this condition is due not to student 
loth or stupidity or reluctance to be taught, but to subject-matter which 
is irrelevant to a coping with contemporary life, and to teaching which is 
mmersed in what Whitehead has called “inert ideas,’ pursued at a level 
pf abstraction far removed from the comprehension and experience of the 
Student with a 110 I. Q, 
) I recently elaborated these ideas to a college president friend whose 
‘prompt reply was “But what can college presidents do about improved 
Seaching that would assure true learning?’’ The answer to this question 
hich I ventured to suggest is that in the first place he can try to gain some 
Airst-hand knowledge of what his applicants are already doing in other 
Flassrooms. And he can make it a condition of accepting a position on 
is faculty that the new member may expect to have his class periodically 
Wisited by president, dean, or department head. Also, a place can regularly 
e made in faculty meetings for explorations into the learning process and 
ts teaching implications. I have myself found it to be an exceedingly 
Jorovocative method to ask faculty members to share with their colleagues a 
bresentation of the topic ““The Objectives of my Courses and what I do to 
ealize them.” Pursued to their logical end, their statements on. this 
fopic can bring teachers to confront the central problems of effective in- 
#truction. And it is only a mood of defeatism about the incompetence 
bf so much college teaching and the superficiality of so much college learn- 
ng that prevents those of us who administer college teaching from moving 
in on this crucial area in a vigorous way. 
There is no learning, we need to be repeatedly reminded, without an in- 
olyement of the whole person in actual experience which tests the efficacy 
Of the learning. We admit this so readily when it comes to the mastery 
$f sports or such accomplishments as driving an automobile. But we still 
fail to be impressed with the truth that ideas have been learned only as 
ey are on call for application when needed, and that attitudes have been 
ed only as they are invoked in those situations where such attitudes are 


ri 
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appropriate. Hence, learning in anything beyond a memorizing sense is} 
achieved in intellectual subjects like history, philosophy and the socia 4 
sciences only as the instruction possesses sufficient variety and vitality tc 
bite into the mental experience of the student as a felt disturbance. [ij 
just is not good enough any longer to have it said, whether ironically ox 
sadly, that college education is what remains when we have forgotter 
what we learned. The reason why this characterization has so much o@ 
truth is because college teachers have been sublimely ignorant as to wha | 
the learning process truly involves and requires from them. 1 

May I, in conclusion, assure you that I am not unmindul that educationa4 
administrators often feel that they are only responsible for education a: 
such at one removed from its operation. But to the extent that this hag 
to be true, I can only say that someone in a position of leadership has tet) 
be mindful and influential in these several matters to which I have callect 
attention. 


Indeed, if I bring any message, it is that leadership in both secondary 


and higher education has to keep itself always close to the educationa#; 
processes of the classroom and wherever else they go on. ‘That vitalizingp 
of objectives and methods about which I am talking will depend upon) 
our continuing concern for these grass root issues of instructional aim ana) 
procedure. 

I have been suggesting the need for a clearer sense for what is a func 
tional attack upon educational content and for what that functional view) 
implies in curricular emphasis. That a moral passion shall infuse the rey 
lationship of teachers to students and to subject-matter is an obligatio: cht 
of the most urgent importance. 

And to do what we need to do for effective pachinees we must revamr I 
our college teacher training program. And we must be sure that teacher} 


sense of self-direction and self-propulsion in the use of their minds whic | 
will assure that as they graduate they keep on learning as they live and kee) 
on living as obligated servants of their fellow-men. . 


Notice of the Fifty-third Annual Meeting 
Memphis, Tennessee 
November 29-December 2, 1948 


The Fifty-Third Annual Meeting of the Southern Association 
‘ill be held in Memphis, Tennessee, November 29-December 2, 
48. The Peabody Hotel will be headquarters, and all meetings 
i the Association and of the Commissions will be held there. 
cooperating hotels conveniently located are the Claridge, Gayoso, 


nd King Cotton. Delegates should make reservations promptly. 


Constitution and Standards of the Southern 
Association 


CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I 


NAME AND OBjECcT 


9 Section 1. The Association shall be called the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

9 Sec. 2. The object of this Association shall be to establish helpful 
velations between the secondary schools and the institutions of higher 
iducation within the territory of the Association, and to consider all 
jubjects that tend to the promotion of their interests. 


ARTICLE II 


MEMBERSHIP AND VOTING 


) Section 1. ‘The members of this Association shall consist of three 
Wlasses: first, institutions of higher education; second, secondary 
$chools; and third, state departments of education. 


Sec. 2. State departments of education, upon application and 
upon recommedation of the Executive Committee, and institutions 
‘Accredited by the Commissions of the Association, when approved 
)y the Association, become members of this Association. 


Sec. 3. Persons engaged in the work of teaching in or administra- 

ion of an institution which is a member of this Association and rep- 
fesentatives of state departments of education which are members of 
1is Association shall have the right to attend meetings and participate 
n the activities of the Association. 
In transacting the business of the Association, each institution or 
tate department of education, holding membership in this Associa- 
tion, shall have one vote, such vote to be cast by the executive head 
br his representative; but no person shall cast more than one vote. 


ARTICLE III 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, two 
Vice Presidents, and a Secretary-Treasurer. The President and Vice 
Presidents shall be elected by a majority vote at the annual meeting of 
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the Association for a single term of one year or until their successo; 
are elected, and they shall be ineligible to succeed themselves direct] 
The Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected by the Association upe 
nomination of the Executive Committee. 


Sec.2. There shall be four standing committees of the Associatio 
namely, an Executive Committee, a Commission on Institutions 3) 
Higher Education, a Commission on Secondary Schools, and a Con} 
mission on Curricular Problems and Research, and such other temp) 
rary or special committees as may be provided by action of the Ass}, 
ciation. | 


Sec. 3. The Executive Committee of the Association shall cons‘¥ 
of the President, who shall be chairman ex officio, the immediate P2} 
President, the Secretary-Treasurer, and six members who shall i 


be ineligible to succeed themselves directly. In case of death or resi | 
nation, the Executive Committee shall have authority to fill sue 
vacancies. 


Sec. 4. The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education sha} 
consist of forty-five members, not more than one of whom shall be coq 
nected with the same institution and who, on nomination of the Ef 
ecutive Committee, shall be elected by majority vote of the Associ} 
tion for terms of three years, as follows: 


(a) Two persons connected with member institutions of highl 
education from each state within the territory of this Ass; 
ciation. 


(b) One person connected with a member secondary school fro« 
each state within the territory of this Association. 


(c) ‘Twelve persons elected at large from member institutions, nil 
fewer than six of whom shall be connected with institutions § 
higher education. : 


The terms of one-third of the members of this Commission shal 
expire each year and the members shall be ineligible to succeed ther: 
selves after two successive terms. 


Sec. 5. The Commission on Secondary Schools shall consist - 
seventy-eight members, eleven of whom, as state high school supe 
visors, shall be members of the Commission ex officio. Sixty-seve 
members of the Commission shall be subject to election not more thz 
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jone of whom shall be connected with the same institution and who, 
on nomination of the Executive Committee, shall be elected by a 
‘majority vote of the Association for terms of three years, as follows: 


(a) Two persons connected with member institutions of higher 
education from each state within the territory of this Associa- 
tion, one of whom shall be a professor of secondary education. 


(b) Three persons connected with member secondary schools from 
each state within the territory of this Association, one of whom 
shall be from a private secondary school. 


(c) Twelve persons elected at large from member institutions, not 
fewer than seven of whom shall be connected with secondary 
schools. 


| The terms of one-third of the members of the Commission shall ex- 
| pire each year, and the members shall be ineligible to succeed them- 
| selves after two successive terms, but this provision shall not apply to 
) the state supervisors who are members ex officio. 


» Sec. 6. The Commission on Curricular Problems and Research 
i shall consist of thirty members who, on nomination of the Executive 
} Committee, shail be elected by a majority vote of the Association for 
terms of three years, as follows: 
(a) One person connected with a member institution of higher 
education from each state within the territory of this Asso- 
ciation. 


(b) One person connected with a member secondary school from 
each state within the territory of this Asslciation. 


(c) Eight persons elected at large from member institutions. 


The terms of one-third of the members of this Commission shall ex- 
pire each year, and the members shall be ineligible to succeed them- 


selves after two successive terms. 


Sec. 7. In the event of death or resignation of a member of one of 
the Commissions after adjournment of the annual meeting the Chair- 
man of the Commission with the written approval of the President of 


the Association shall have authority to appoint a successor to the mem- 
ber dead or resigning to serve until the next annual meeting of the 


Association, provided the person appointed shall qualify in the prop- 
er classification as defined in this Article. 
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ARTICLE IV 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


The duties of the officers shall be such as usually pertain to tha 
several offices. The President shall prepare the program for the an 
nual meeting of the Association, preside at the meetings of the Asso-} 
ciation, and act as chairman of the Executive Committee. ‘Thal 
Secretary-Treasurer shall publish the Proceedings. He shall keep inj 
rules as may be provided by the Associztion. 
bank the funds of the Association, paying out the same under such} 
rules as may be provided by the Association. 


ARTICLE V 


DUTIES OF THE STANDING COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The Executive Committee shall meet in advance of the} 
regular annual meeting of the Association, and may be called to meet 
at any other time by the joint action of the President and the Secre-} 
tary- Treasurer. 


The Executive Committee shall have the following duties: 


(a) It shall prepare agenda for the Association and fix the time 
and place of meeting. 

(b) It shall determine the amount of annual dues and prepare «| 
budget, subject to the approval of the Association. | 

(c) Itshall make necessary appropriations not otherwise provided for. 

(d) Itshall nominate to the Association, upon recommendation off 
the Commissions, persons to fill vacancies on the several Com! 
missions. 

(e) Itshall hear appeals, if any, against the findings of the accred 
iting Commissions, and shall report its recommendations tot 
the Association for final decision. 

(f) It shall receive from the accrediting Commissions and trans 
mit to the Association for approval and publication, lists o 
institutions which conform to the standards prescribed. 

(g) Itshall receive from the accrediting Commissions lists of mem- 
ber institutions which do not conform to the standards as pre~ 
scribed, and shall forward these lists to the Association, with 
recommendations. 

(h) Itshall receive from the accrediting Commissions lists of insti- 
tutions applying for membership which do not conform to the 
standards as prescribed, and may forward these lists to the 
Association with recommendations. 
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(G) It may call special meetings of the Association. 


-G) It shall, in general, act for the Association while it is not in ses- 
sion, but the acts of this Committee shall always be subject to 
the revision and approval of the Association. 


Sec.2. ‘The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education shall 
ave the following duties: 


(a) Itshall prepare, subject to the approval of the Association, a 
statement of the standards to be met by the institutions of 
higher education which are members, or which desire to be- 
come members, of this Association. 

/(b) It shall make such inspection and investigations as it deems 
necessary. 

i(c) Itshall submit to the Executive Committee for transmittal to 
the Association for approval and publication, lists of institu- 
tions which conform to the standards prescirbed. 

‘(d) It shall submit to the Executive Committee lists of member 
institutions and institutions applying for membership which 
do not conform to the standards as prescribed. 

}(e) Itshall give to any member institution or institution applying 
for membership notice of said institution’s failure to conform 
to standards as soon as possible after action has been taken 
by the Commission 

\(f) It shall nominate to the Executive Committee persons to suc- 
| ceed those whose terms expire. 


The meetings of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
ion shall be open unless the business is of such a nature as would likely 
rove detrimental to the institution under consideration. In such 
ases, by a vote of the majority an executive session may be ordered. 
inal action on all matters shall be taken by the Commission as a 


(a) It shall prepare, subject to the approval of the Association, a 
statement of the standards to be met by secondary schools 
which are members or which desire to become members. 
(b) It shall prepare all needed blanks and certificates. 


(c) It shall make such inspection of schools as it deems necessary. 
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(d) Itshall submit to the Executive Committee for transmittal: 
the Association for approval and publication, lists of secondal 
schools within the territory of the Association which confo: 
to the standards prescribed. 


(e) It shall submit to the Executive Committee lists of memh| 
schools and schools applying for membership which do 1 
conform to the standards as prescribed. 


(f) It shall nominate to the Executive Committee persons to “ 
ceed those whose terms expire. 


The meetings of the Commission on Secondary Schools shall || 
open unless the business is of such a nature as would likely prove dq 
rimental to the institution under consideration. In such cases, ,| 
vote of the majority, an executive session may be ordered. Fir 
action on all matters shall be taken by the Commission as a wha 


Sec. 4. The Commission on Curricular Problems and Reseaxj: 
shall have the following duties: 


(a) It shall study and report to the appropriate standing co 
mittee on the accrediting policies of this and similar assoo} 
tions. 

(b) Itshall study and report to the appropriate standing comm}: 
tee notable procedures in administering programs of study 

(c) It shall stimulate experimentation and report to the appj# 
priate standing committee significant trends in either secon 
ary or higher education. 


| 
i 


(d) Itshall nominate to the Executive Committee persons to s¥ 
ceed those whose terms expire. | 


Sec. 5. The Commissions on Higher Education and on Second 
Schools shall have the authority to collect a fee for the inspection 
institutions. All money collected by these Commissions for registi| 
tion and inspection shall be paid over to the Secretary-Treasurer} 
the Association. ‘The expenses of the various Commissions shall } 
provided for by appropriations annually made by the Associations) 
Executive Committee on recommendation of the Commissions. | 


Sec. 6. The Commissions herein provided for shall elect their o¢ 
officers, appoint all necessary committees, regulate their own time <} 
place of meeting, and arrange all other details for the performa» 
of their official duties. 
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Bec. 7. All bills of the Association shall be paid by the Secretary- 
Treasurer, if possible by check. Each bill mist be approved by he 
party responsible for it, and no expendituré shall be made except as 
may be ordered by the Association or by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI 
MEETING 


| There shall be a regular annual meeting held as may be determined 
by the Executive Committee. A representation of twenty-five of the 


ARTICLE VII 


DUuEs 


To meet the expenses of the Association, an annual fee shall be paid 
by each member, the amount to be fixed by the Association on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee. Failure to pay dues forfeits 
membership. 


ARTICLE VIII 


AMENDMENTS 


The Constitution and By-Laws of the Association may be amended 
iby a majority vote at any regular annual meeting at which a quorum 
is present, provided that the proposed amendment has been submitted 
lat one regular annual meeting and that final action may not be taken 
juntil the next regular annual meeting. 


STANDARDS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


STANDARDS FOR COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES AND TEACHER 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


Statement of Principles.—It is fitting that a statement of the principles 
by which the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
s guided be made in order that the basis for action taken from time 
to time may be more clearly understood, and in order that all insti- 
tutions may understand more fully the policies which they are ex- 
pected to maintain.. It may serve to answer many questions which 
are sincerely asked by those not fully acquainted with the Association 
and the basic philosophy by which it is guided. 

In the first place, the Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools is a voluntary organization, the instrument of the institu- 
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tions that belong to ze through which they express their collectiv: y 


bers from the handicap of temporary forces which might impede thea i 
progress and endanger their services. It is dedicated to the high punh 
pose of promoting and maintaining sound educational programs ane) 
procedures through helpful codperation. It welcomes to its membery 
ship institutions that exemplify this spirit and that meet its standards) 
it declines to accept as members those institutions that do not; ane” 
from time to time it has dropped from its roll those that have flagrant) | ‘ 


violated its principles. ‘These principles are simple, self-evident truth} 


tinctive of America that to keep education free from political manip |e 
ulation is fundamental to the preservation of liberty. They mad: 
be briefly stated as follows: | 


1. First of all fredom to teach the truth as he sees it is the priv” 
lege and the responsibility of the teacher, without which there is ni 
hope of sound education. ‘This is the heart of education’s gurante|~ 
for freedom and the guarantee against totalitarian threat to the dema} 
cratic way of life. This does not preclude special arrangements be : 
tween institutions and teachers, nor is this to be interpreted to mead! 
that one has the right to be protected by this principle if he teach : 
the overthrow of the principle or of the system out of which it springs 


2. The guarantee of this freedom means security of position after | ; 
reasonable probationary period, which is the accepted policy of ever} 
stable institution of higher learning. ‘This does not mean that a teack f 
er has the right to indefinite employment if he becomes for any reasoq” 
incompetent, unable or unwilling to perform his full duty, or that h} 
may not be dropped for violation of institutional contract, but it mear: , 


ability, industry, and character. Only by careful selection of teachin) 
staffs, and proper security of tenure can institutions of higher learnini 
best serve society which supports them. ‘The occasional practice |) 
filling or attempting to fill educational posts with political “favorites 
by governors or other officials or by representatives of other vesteq) 
interests, ecclesiastical or economic, can never be justified, because 4 
destroys educational integrity. 
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3. Sound education is founded on democratic ideals and reflects the 
spirit of democracy, which declares certain rights to be inalienable, the 


his does not mean that institutions are not at liberty to consider a 
teacher’s religious views or church relationship when he is being em- 
ployed, particularly in the case of church-related institutions. 


4. The people through their duly elected representatives have the 
right to determine, within the framework of constitutional guarantees, 
the policies of educational institutions which they support, whether 
they be independent, church-related, or state-supported; but there are 
certain well established principles by which sound educational pro- 
icedure is guided. The Board of Trustees (or Regents) is the legislative 
body whose function it is to determine the broad policies of institu- 
tions. ‘Though it may have the power, it has not the right to assume 
he duties of the administration in the employment or discharge of 
istaff members against the recommendation of the administrative 
lofficers, just as the administrative officers have not the right to deter- 
imine what students have passed or failed against the recommendation 
of the professor. When either the board of control or the adminis- 
tration of an institution understake to assume duties outside its proper 
sphere, as defined in the institution’s charter, the soundness of the 
entire educational program is jeopardized. 


5. Statutory provisions which give the governor or any other officer 
or agency arbitrary power over the budget of institutions and through 
that over the salaries of their personnel, actually deprive the board of 
control of its power. All its acts may be nullified by the act of one 
individual or agency. Under such a system sound education is in 
constant jeopardy. 


6. Freedom to investigate and to publish the results of research is 
fundamental to the promotion of higher learning and social progress. 
Institutions have no right to withhold or to require the withholding of 
results of research carried out by staff members, except in rare Cases 
of national emergency when findings may be deemed of value to the 
enemies of the State. Spokesmen for totaliltarian states have denied 
the validity of this principle, but it is basic to the democratic concep- 
tion of education and learning. 
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+. All through history leaders have risen from time to time wht} 
have sought to suppress ideas by the proscribing or burinng of books 
A recent impressive example is that of Nazi Germany. An institutiox, 
has the right to discard books which are not deemed suitable for iti, 
library; but this, like other instructional and administrative matters} 
is the responsibility of the faculty and the administration, not of thl} 
board of control. Whenever trustees or regents undertake juridsictio: 
in such matters, they exceed their rights, and therefore, endanger th]} 


educational program. 


q 


Runnymede in the thirteenth century, has sought to eliminate arbi 
trariness, the whim and caprice of rulers high and low, and to establis | 
a government of laws rather than of men. The Constitution, the Bib} 
of Rights, and the great body of laws developed in democratic cour, 
tries, all have been directed towards achieving this goal. Bias ani 
prejudice are the enemies of objective judgment and justice. The hisip 
tory of democratic government records the struggle of the race t 
eliminate them as elements in social,control. The history of educa|- 
tional administration records a similar struggle. Sound educatiog 


can be developed only when bias and prejudice have been eliminateq” 


a 


4 


administrators, teachers, and students, and in the relation betwee do 
Board of Control, administrators, teachers, and students. It is | 
fundamental of sound procedure, therefore, that these enemies of ob} 
jective judgment and justice be eliminated from educational systenq 
as factors determining actions taken. In upholding this principle edu} 
cational associations may be a stategic bulwark in support of the thhy 
American way. In failing to uphold it they may be responsible for dd) 
stroying some of the most precious values in our democratic heritage) 


Preamble-—The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondan}) 
Schools was organized in 1895 for the purpose of improving the quad” 
ity of work and the procedures to be followed in the institutions bo 
longing to it. The Association is composed of members who volun} 
tarily join in and willingly accept its standards. It does not desire i], 
the least to exercise authority over institutions which are not members 
and it brings no pressure of any kind to have schools or colleges joi} 
its ranks. It wishes to have an attitude of inclusiveness so as to wed 
come those who wish to join and who are properly qualified, but it i} 
insistent that institutions must meet its requirements in letter and i} 
spirit before they are accepted and after they become members. | 


The standards as outlined apply to colleges of arts and sciences ani 
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iver only incidentally graduate, professional, technical, or special- 
ed departments. All these must be measured by tests which are 
ditional to the regular standards mentioned below. 
/It is expected that the standards of the Association shall have been 
et by any institution for a long enough period of time to be operating 
itisfactcrily. Recognition is not to be granted on the promise that 
quirements are about to be met or will be met. _ 
|The status of provisional membership shall be inaugurated after an 
istitution meets the technical requirements for admission to the Asso- 
ation and after the application for admission has been approved by 
.€ Commission. It will be given this status of provisional member- 
iip for two years, subject to review and final action at the end of that 
eriod. This type of membership shall carry the privilege of voting 
ut not the privilege of holding office or committee asignments. 
) No institution of higher education may be considered for member- 
tip until it has had a special study under the direction of the Com- 
ission on Institutions of Higher Education. Information regarding 
ais special study may be obtained through the Executive Secretary of 
xe Association. 
| Every institution which holds membership, and all those which are 
bplying for recognition, must supply very full data on all points cov- 
sed by the standards , and on such others as may be requested by the 
lommission. The reports are to be furnished on blanks provided by 
e Association. 


| Standard One.—REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION, Ordinarily* the re- 
uirement for admission shall be graduation from an approved sec- 
ndary school with the minimum of fifteen units (or eleven such units 
om a three-year senior school), or the equivalent of this requirement 
s shown by examination*; but the Commission on Institutions of 
igher Education may arrange for properly safeguarded programs 
ith other requirements. Candidates for admission from secondary 
shools requiring more than the normal four years for graduation 
1ay be accepted when their transcripts show the full equivalent of 
raduation from a four-year secondary school. In the preparatory 
‘aining, there should be several sequences of subject -matter adapted 
) the curriculum of the institution where admission is sought. The 
srtificate should show the quality of work accomplished and give 
formation as to the personality, character, and health of the appli- 
ant. Supplementary psychological or achievement tests are advised. 
*See “Minutes of the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting” (SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION Quar- 


i i ¥ » striking out the 
Vol. VII), 80, for an interpretation of “Standard One,’ stri 
ted on dinavily” aad wicios at the end of this clause “on fifteen units. 
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All information needed about a student should be in the hands of t!}~ 
institution before registration is permitted. A program of guidanyy) 
or orientation should be provided by each institution asa part of ff” 
entrance procedure. | 


Standard Two.—REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. ‘The minimuy 
requirements for a baccalaureate degree shall be 120 semester hous)” 
or the equivalent, with such qualitative restrictions as may be deemijr 
needful. The giving of a variety of degrees, especially by a smz ai 
institution, should be discourged. 


Standard Three—InstRucTION. The effectiveness of an institutic) 
should be measured largely by the quality of its instruction. Ti}]_ 
should be a principal concern of both administration and faculili 
Data on this point should include classroom methods, tests, examin 
tions, grading systems, faculty and student interests in the subjecp_ 
taught, faculty and institutional self-analysis of instructional resulil ips 


grades by departments and by individual teachers. 


Standard Four—TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE Facutty. Tl] 
training and experience of the teaching staff are important items f 
testing an institution. In general, the heads of departments shouy i 
have the doctorate in their respective fields or the equivalent, bl 
adequate graduate training of high quality should be expected of ’} 
staff members. There should be at least one well trained teacher {}) 
an average of twenty students. In addition, all members of the fz $ 
ulty should belong to learned societies appropriate for their depaq 
mental work, should keep up with their publications, and attend the 
meetings with reasonable diligence. At least some members of t}_ 
faculty of each institution should be interested in writing articles 3 
books. ‘There should be evidence that the faculty participate in t}/_ 
program-making of the institution and that the faculty meetings <} 
stimulating and helpful. 


Standard Five-——TEACHER Loap. As the effectiveness of a teach 
depends to a large extent on his having some time of his own for 1}. 
search and for recreational activities, he should not be burdened wi 
too heavy a teaching load. A schedule of more than sixteen cree 
hours a week should be carefully investigated, as also the handlingg 
unusually large classes. The faculty committee assignments shou} 
be given consideration in the teaching load, and all specialized teac} 
ing in extension work, correspondence courses, honors programs, aij 


. 


the like, should be counted fully as a part of each teacher’s activit 
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§ Standard Six. REMUNERATION AND TENURE OF THE Facu.ty. Full 
yrofessors should receive a minimum salary for nine months of work 
#f not less than $3,300, while the minimum for other ranks should 
ye not less than the following: associate professors, $2,800; assistant 
professors, $2,300; and instructors, $1,800. The faculty remuner- 
tion should not include housing or living arrangements unless on 
jn optional basis. Provision should be made for pensions and for 
pecasional leaves of absence. Tenure should be regarded for all 
brofessorial ranks as continuous after a tentative period has expired. 
Chere should be no unreasonable restrictions as to academic free- 
jlom, but the faculty should recognize a corresponding responsi- 
pility in the exercise of this privilege. 


| Standard Seven—FINANCIAL Support. In the case of institutions 
pwned or controlled by states, municipalities, or other units of gov- 
rrnment, there should be appropriated by the supporting agencies, 
pr drived from endowment, an average sum of $150 a student in 
addition to any income derived from student sources. 

In the case of private or independent institutions, there should be 
h minimum endowment (in excess of all indebtedness) of at least 
b500,000 for an institution having 300 students or a smaller number, 
With an increase of at least $100,000 of endowment per each addi- 
ional 100 students or major faction thereof. It is essential that 
this minimum endowment be well invested and productive. 

In the case of institutions supported or controlled by churches or 
denominations, it may be allowed that they have a minimum endow- 
ment of $300,000 provided that they have annual contributions reg- 
larly paid of $5,000 income for each $100,000 endowment that may 
be lacking. In the case of Catholic institutions, contributed life serv- 
ice may be allowed to substitute for the annual support, but the mini- 
mum of $300,000 endowment is expected in any event. 

If an institution gives graduate or professional or specialized service 
in addition to the program of arts and sciences, larger support will be 


expected. 


_ Standard Eight—Insrructionat Exprenpirurrs. The percentage 
of income spent on the more direct instructional processes is an im- 
portant factor in measuring a college program. ‘To arrive at the fig- 
ure desired, there should be added the following items: (1) the total 
salaries of the teaching staff (omitting administrative officers) ; (2) the 
expenditures of the library for salaries of librarians, the purchasing of 
900ks and periodicals, and binding; and (3) the expenditures for class- 
‘oom and laboratory supplies, but not permanent equipment. The 


24 
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students attending the institutions during the regular session of nin}, 
months, excluding the summer session, and the results should indicawhy, 
an expenditure of not less than $150 per student annually. 


Standard Nine—Tue Liprary. Since in many respects the library 
is the heart of the college, its effectiveness is one of the surest tests c : 
institutional worth. The collections of books and periodicals shouli) 
be tested frequently by comparison with the Shaw list or other stana}) 
and guides. The building should be well lighted, protected as far <)- 
possible against fire, and equipped with adequate working quarter” 
for the staff. There should be a live and well distributed collectiog: 
of at least 12,000 volumes exclusive of duplicates and governmenf 
publications. There should be an expenditure of an average of fiv 
dollars per student for books, periodicals, and binding. ‘The librz 
rian or librarians should be well trained and experienced, and shoul: 
have faculty rank. The salaries for the staff should average not le 
than the equivalent of five dollars per student enrolled in the instituj” 
tion. In case of graduate work, professional training, or other spop~ 
cialized services are attempted, heavier expenditures than abovy 
permitted should be expected. A careful record should be kept t|™ 
show the use of the library by faculty and students; and arrangemen*) ~ 
should be made so that all students may receive instruction from ti 
to time in the use of the library. 


Standard Ten.—PuysicaAL PLANT AND EguipMEeNnT. The buildingh . 
and grounds for an institution must be judged by the program of serv 
ice it undertakes to render. ‘There should be sufficient land or a camp 
pus to provide for the buildings needed and give an opportunity fc} 
recreational activities. The buildings should be located and con} ~ 
structed so as to be suitable for class work, laboratories, administra} 
tion, health, recreation, dormitory, facilities, and student activitieq 
Lighting, heating, ventilation, and general sanitary condition shouli| 
be carefully provided. The care and upkeep of the buildings shouli|) 
be factors in determining the effectiveness of the plant. 


Standard Eleven.—STUDENT PERSONNEL Work. Provision should Eh 
made for handling students as individuals, including careful record 
academic and personal, counseling as to the college program and per 
sonal problems, physical examinations for tuberculosis and other phys 
ical defects, vocational and placement advice. All such service i: 
each institution should be carefully correlated, whether rendered bi | 
students, faculty, administrative officers or miknnsnits 
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Standard Twelve—ExTRACURRICULAR Activities. The extent to 
which student activities add to the educational efficiency of an insti- 
tution or detract from it will determine their value. The entire pro- 
gram should be under faculty supervision. The participation of stu- 
dents should be as far as possible on a fair try-out basis. Fraternities 
or social clubs should not initiate members until their academic stand- 
ing is fully approved. The “‘spoils system” in student elections should 
be eliminated. The financial programs of all extracurricular activ- 
ities should be audited, reported to students and faculty, and careful 


management assured. 
; 


| Standard Thirteen —INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHELTICS. It is essential 
that there be faculty control of all phases of intercollegiate athletics. 
This should cover specifically the admission of students, the choice of 
studies to be pursued, the grades attained, scholarship aid permitted, 
and other similar details. Athletes should have the same treatment as 
other students in these matters. The athletic coaches should be reg- 
ular members of the faculty, appointed as other members, with tenure 
and remuneration suitable to the faculty scale. 

The financing of athletics should be a function and responsibility of 
the institution and under the control of the administration. Pur- 
chases should be made on requisition forms and all receipts and ex- 
penditures should be shown in detail in the college audit. Debts and 
assets should be the institutional responsibility. 

All members of this Association which engage in intercollegiate ath- 
letics should hold membership in some athletic conference or associa- 
tion of approved standing and requirements. Exemption from this 
requirement may be granted for reason by the Commission on Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education. 


Standard Fourteen. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. The members of the 

board of trustees should be chosen because of their ability and willing- 
ness to serve the institution without selfish motives. Responsibility 
for the college administration should be centered in the president or 
chief executive officer with other officers responsible to him. ‘Tenure 
should be relatively secure. Nepotism in appointments should be 
strictly avoided throughout the institutional organization. No one 
sollege officer or trustee should have charge of the making of invest- 
ments or handling the finances. 
_ There should be a carefully prepared budget each year and central- 
zed purchases and records. Departmental officers to whom definite 
esponsibility has been assigned should be supported by the adminis- 
ration so as to develop loyalty and enthusiasm. 
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herein are expected to be applied to other activities or relations of each) 
institution. If a college or university is a member of a state system or <*}) 
denominational group and is required to accept credits of other memay_ 
bers or units of the system,then every member or unit of such a system 
must make reports and be approved by this association. ‘This applie. le 
also to branches or junior colleges operated by any institution. | 

Work done for degree cerdit in summer schools, extension service 


which approximate those of the regular college term as to entranc@~ 
requirements and supervision, the training and remuneration of thi)” 
faculty, teaching loads, library and laboratory facilities, and the like|- 


Standard Sixteen—ALUMNI REcoRDs AND Contacts. If adequat:} 


sufficient single standard for accrediting. It is important for a cob}! 
lege or university to keep careful records in the Registrar’s office, or int 
a supervised alumni office or elsewhere, not merely for a few outstandd! 
ing graduates but for all who have attended. There records should) 
show those who have gone on for further study, should indicate tho 
occupations followed, contributions to public or community service} 
and other items that may measure the influence of the institution i 
church or state. A college or university should consider carefull} 
the carrying on of an educational program among its alumni. Thess” 


not dominate the policies and programs of the institution. 


Standard Seventeen —GRADUATE Work. The giving of degrees bed 
yond the baccalaureate level is not permissible unless the undergrad 
uate foundations are carefully laid and the institutional support ij) 
unusually strong. For the giving of the Master of Arts degree an ini} 
stitution should have an institutional expenditure a student of not les} 
than $250.00 as interpreted in Standard Eight, and should have fact 
ulty training and remuneration and teaching loads, as well as library 
expenditures and facilities, distinctly above the average. Advancec 
degrees should be limited and awarded according tothe best recog! 
nized standards for such work. No university should offer the doc 
torate unless in addition to meeting the conditions enumerated abov 
the institution is outstandingly strong. 
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Standard Eighteen.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS OR DEPARTMENTS. Any 
nstitution which operates a professional school or department must 
neet the : general requirements outlined above for baccalaureate 
work and in addition must have support or resources which will insure 
he maintenance of such special work without weakening or jeopard- 
zing the undergraduate program. All such professional schools must 
9€ recognized by the appropriate national association or standards 
when such are available, but this Association may also check the effi- 
siency of the same. 


Standard Nineteen STANDING IN THE EpucATIONAL Woritp. There 
are many varieties of institutions in the membership of the Association, 
and there is no diesire to standardize or cut them to a pattern. The 
records made by the students of any institution in other colleges or 
universities to which they may have transferred will be an important 
actor in determining its effectiveness. 


Standard Twenty—MAINTENANCE OF EpucaTIONAL IDEAL. In de- 
termining the fitness of an institution to meet the requirements of the 
Association, due consideration shall be given to the type of the institu- 
tion, its announced purposes and objectives, and the relation between 
its resources and its educational undertakings. 


The tone of an institution is one of the most important factors in 
its recognition. Fairness in recruiting students, truthfulness in publi- 
cations and on the part of those who represent the institution in solicit- 
ing students, or in other relations, conservatism in granting honorary 
degrees, and a spirit of codperation in educational work, and saneness 
in the awards of scholarships and loan funds are factors of importance 
in judging any institution. 


Standard Twenty-one—Extension and / or correspondence courses, 
when offered by member colleges, should be an integral part of the 
curricular program, supervised by the college administrative staff, 
taught by duly appointed and properly qualified members of the staff 
and should meet fully the standards of resident courses. ‘The hours 
‘or teaching such courses are to be a part of the teacher’s scheduled 
load. Credit for undergraduate courses in the major subject or for 
more than one-fourth of the work required for the baccalaureate de- 
sree should not be allowed for such courses. Transfer credit should 
be allowed only for extension and / or correspondence courses meeting 


the above qualifications. 


Pet 
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STANDARDS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Standard One.—STATEMENT OF Principies.* A flexible rather thanh 
a rigid system should be the guiding principle in formulating stand 
ards for educational institutions in a democracy. Schools and col} 
leges should be encouraged to be different rather than to be pressec{y 
into set moulds to make them all alike. Junior colleges should care 
fully define their aims and objectives and be judged by the means em. | 
ployed and the success obtained in reaching those aims and objectives: 
The junior college should be judged as a whole, in terms of what it i}, 
and does, giving special attention to the quality as well as to the quant}, 
tity of work done. To be accredited, a junior college must be legallyly_ 


authorized or chartered as an educational institution. 


Standard Two.—OrGANIZATION. The junior college is an institu} 
tion offering two or four years of instruction suited to the needs of its}: 
particular constituency. ‘Two types are recognized: first, a two -yeanh 
institution embracing two years of standard collegiate study, based onip 
the successful completion of an accredited three- or four-year high} 
school course; second, an institution embracing two years of standardd | 
collegiate study, integrated with two years of accredited high school) 
study, all four years administered as a single unit. In any case, tha} 
last two years are to be equivalent in prerequisites and thoroughness 
to the work offered in the first two years of standard two-year junion} 
colleges. ‘The program of the last two years may be so organized ag} 
to be preparatory to the last two years of senior liberal arts, profes + 
sional or fine arts colleges, or it may be general, semi-professional, on a 
terminal. | 


Standard Three-—ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. ‘The two-year juniop} 
college shall require for admission graduation from an approved sec- i 
ondary school, with a minimum of fifteen acceptable units, or tha} 
equivalent of this requirement as shown by examination} (or twelve} 
units from an approved three-year senior high school). The four-yean) 
junior college shall require eight acceptable units or their equivalent) 
for entrance. Certificates of admission should show the quality of} 
work accomplished and give information as to the personality, char-} 
acter, general ability, and health of the student. Psychologicah} 
achievement tests are advised. All possible information about a stu-} 


dent should be obtained before registration is completed, A programi} 


*See also “Statement of Principles” at beginning of “Standard for Colleges of Artst 
and Sciences and Teacher Training Colleges,” preceding. 

{See note to Standard One for Colleges of Arts and Sciences. The word “on fifteens 
units” are interpreted as following “‘examination.”’ 
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f guidance or orientation should be provided by each institution as 
a part of its entrance procedure. 


Standard Four—GrapuaTIon. Member Junior colleges may 
ant the degree or title of Associate in Arts. For graduation the 
tudent, in addition to meeting the entrance requirements for the 
particular type of curriculum he is pursuing, must complete at least 
ixty semester hours of academic credit or the equivalent, with such 
Ba litative requirements as each institution may specify. A mini- 
a of two hours of laboratory work shall count as the equivalent 
of one hour of lecture, recitation, or test. 


Standard Five-—Facurty. The training and experience of the 
members of the faculty are important items in evaluating a junior 
college. The junior college teacher of academic subjects shall have 
a master’s degree or at least one year of graduate work. The courses 
taught by any teacher shall be in the field of specialization. Teachers 
may teach on either the high school level, or the college level, or 
both, when prepared as stated above. In the last two years of the 
college, there should be not more than twenty students for each 
teacher. ‘The faculty members should belong to learned societies 
appropriate for their special work, and should be familiar with the 
publications of their societies. The faculty meetings should be 
stimulating and helpful. The salary scale shall be such as to secure 
and retain teachers of thorough preparation and the minimum 
salary of a beginning junior college instructor shall be not less than 
$1,800 for nine months work. There shall be appropriate incre- 
ments for additional training, experience, and responsibility. The 
faculty remuneration should not include housing or living arrange- 
ments unless on an optional basis. 


Standard Six.—Instruction. The junior college should be known 
as an institution in which effective teaching is accomplished. Data on 
instructional efficiency should include information concerning class- 
room methods, tests, examinations, grading systems, faculty and stu- 
dent interest in the subjects taught, faculty and institutional self- 
analysis of instructional results, including the compilation and dis- 
tribution on a comparative basis of grades by departments and by 
individual eachers. 


Standard Seven.—Teacuinc Loap. A schedule of eighteen credit 
hours a week should be the maximum, as should class enrollments of 
thrity-five students. The teaching of a high school class meeting five 
hours a week will be considered the equivalent of three credit-hours 


a aia i 
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in a teacher’s load. Two hours laboratory work shall be counted a bi 
one credit hour. Faculty committee assignments, sponsorship of ex} 
tracurricular activities, and other non-teaching duties, should be al] 
given consideration in the teaching load. As far as possible, every 4 
teacher should have some responsibility for contact with students inj 
their extracurricular activities. 


a 


ii 


i 
| 


Standard Eight—FiNANcIAL Support. Each junior college shal 
show conclusive evidence that it is able adequately to finance the prog 
gram defined by its stated objectives. Whether this financial suppor 
be derived from endowment, state or other public sources, church} 
donations, or student fees, it must be clearly demonstrated that this} 
support has been regularly received over a period of at least three) 
years, and that there is reasonable assurance that it will continue} 
This support shall be adequate to secure and retain well-preparecf 
teachers with successful experience, and be sufficient to sustain every} 
educational activity undertaken by the institution. i 


An important item of financial support is the expenditure per stu:} 
dent for instructional purposes as explanied in Standard Nine. Tha 
extent to which the institution depends upon student fees, the regularay 
ity of income from endowment, church and other stable sources, thap 
avoidance of debt, and the accounting procedures of the institutionf 
are all items of importance. In any case the minimum annual income). 
from sources other than student fees or payments should be $10,000q) 


Standard Nine—InsTRUCTIONAL ExpENnDiTURES. The percentage o7 
income spent for instructional purposes is an important factor in meas 
uring acollege program. To arrive at the figure desired, there shoulc} 
be added the following items: (1) the total salaries of the teaching} 
staff, omitting those of administrative officers; (2) the expenditures fon 
salaries of librarians, the purchasing of books and periodicals, anc# 
binding; and (3) the expenditures for classroom laboratory supplies.4 
but not permanent equipment; the total sum thus derived should be 
divided by the average number of students attending the institutions 
during the regular session of nine months, and the result should show) 
an expenditure of not less than $100 per student annually. 


Standard Ten—Tue Lirpary. The collection of books and period-{ 
icals should be compared frequently with the Mohrhardt’s list or other} 
standard guides. ‘The library building should be well lighted, have: 
reading room space for at least twenty per cent of the student enroll-! 
ment, be fireproof, if possible, and have adequate quarters for the}, 
working staff. For a small junior college, there should be a collectio 
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f books, adequately catalogued, carefully selected with reference to 
he subjects taught, and professionally administered, of not fewer than 
{,000 volumes, exclusive of public documents. At least fifty magazines 
and periodicals should be taken each session. Attention shall be 
given to the possession of standard work of general and special refer- 
nce, their number and recency. 

The librarian should be full time library employee, have a degree 
n library science, and have faculty rank. 
_ There should be an annual expenditure of an average of at least two 
dollars and fifty cents per student for books, periodicals, and binding. 
All students should receive at least elementary training in the use of 
he library. A careful record shall be kept of the use of the library 
oy faculty and students. 


Standard Eleven.—Laxzoratoriss. The laboratories shall be equip- 
sed for individual instruction for each laboratory course offered in 
science, as well as for all vocational and semi-professional courses. 
[lf the fine arts, including drawing, painting, commercial art, and 
music, are offered, the equipment in these departments shall all be 
considered in accrediting a junior college. 


Standard Twelve—PuysicaL PLANT. The material equipment, in- 
eluding the buildings, grounds, laboratories, apparatus, lighting, heat- 
ng, ventilation, the nature and condition of its lavatories, corridors, 
slassrooms, closets, water supply, furniture, and methods of cleaning 
and general sanitary conditions, shall all be considered in accrediting 
2 junior college. 


Standard Thirteen STUDENT PERSONNEL Work. A program of guid- 
ance should be provided. Scholastic and personal data, including 
ecords of all physical examinations, and of vocational and placement 
idvice, should be kept for each student. 

A system of permanent records, showing clearly both the secondary 
ind the college credits of each student, shall be accurately adminis- 
ered. 


Standard Fourteen—ExTRACURRICULAR Activities. There should 
Ye provision for extracurricular activities and ample opportunity for 
levelopment of leadership and initiative. These activities, including 
thletics, amusements, sports, fraternities and sororities, should all be 
inder general faculty supervision and should not occupy an undue 
lace in the life of the junior college. If the junior college engages in 
ater-collegiate athletics, it should hold membership in some athletic 
onference or association of approved standing. 


= 
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In evaluating the program of a junior college, account shall bey: 
taken of all student activities, such as student government, studenti||; 
publications, literary societies, debating and speech activities, science, , 
music, art, and foreign language clubs, religious and social serviceq): 
organizations. . 


Standard Fifteen THE GENERAL TONE OF THE INSTITUTION. ‘Thed: 
general atmosphere and spirit of its administration, the nature of its! 
publicity, the truthfulness of its publications and on the part of those« 
who solicit students, its code of ethics, and its standing in the estima-. 
tion of senior colleges, universities, and other educational agencies,; 
shall all be carefully considered in determining the rating of a junior 
college. 


Standard Sixteen.— RECORD OF TRANSFER STUDENTS. ‘The records of 
students transferred to higher institutions over a period of three ory) 
more years shall be carefully considered in accrediting a junior college..| 
No junior college shall be admitted to membership in the Association 4) 
until it has graduated at least three classes. 


Standard Seventeen.—AssociIATION SuRvEY. No Junior college shall 
be recommended for membership until it has been surveyed by a com- + 
mittee regularly appointed by the Commission. Any member junior} 
college of the Association shall be open to inspection at any time and ||) 
may be required to make reports at any time. 


STANDARDS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


(Statements in parentheses are interpretations or explanations of the standards, || 
in accordance with the existing regulations of the Commission on Secondary \\, 


Schools.) 
ARTICLE I 


The Commission on Secondary Schools shall consist of seventy-eight : 
members, not more than one of whom shall be connected with the }j 
same institution and who, on nomination of the Executive Committee, || 
shall be elected* by majority vote of the Association for terms of three :}) 
years, as follows: | 


(a) A state high school supervisor, * or other representative, from | 
each state department of education within the territory of this Asso- ||) 
ciation. 

*By amendment to the Constitution, Article III, Section 5, the state supervisors are — 


now ex officio members of the Commission and are not affected by the clause declaring 
members ineligible to succeed themselves after two successive terms.—Eprror. 
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(b) Two persons connected with member institutions of higher edu- 
cation from each state within the territory of this Association, one of 
) whom shall be a professor of Secondary Education, 
/ (c) Three persons connected with member secondary schools from 
each state within the territory of this Association, one of whom shall 
_ be from a private secondary school. 
| (d) Twelve persons elected at large from member institutions, not 
| fewer than seven of whom shall be connected with secondary schools. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The terms of one-third of the members of this Commission shall 
expire each year, and the members shall be ineligible to succeed them- 
selves after two successive terms. 


| ARTICLE II 

The Commission on Secondary Schools shall have the following 
duties: 

(a) It shall prepare, subject to the approval of the Association, a 
statement of the standards to be met by the secondary schools which 
are members or which desire to become members. 

(b) It shall prepare all needed blanks and certificates. 

(c) It shall make such inspection of schools as it deems necessary 

(d) It shall submit to the Executive Committee for transmittal to 
the Association for approval and publication lists of secondary schools 
within the territory of the Association which conform to the standards 
prescribed. 

(e) It shall submit to the Executive Committee lists of member 
schools and schools applying for membership which do not conform 
to the standards as prescribed. 

(f) It shall nominate to the Executive Committee persons to suc- 
ceed those whose terms expire. 


ARTICLE III 


The meetings of the Commission on Secondary Schools shall be 
open unless the business is of such nature as would likely prove detri- 
mental to the institution under consideration. In such cases, by vote 
of the majority, an executive session may be ordered. Final action 
on all matters shall be taken by the Commission as a whole. 


> 


ARTICLE IV 

The commission shall describe and define unit courses of study in 

the various secondary school programs. ‘The minimum standard for 
accrediting shall be: 
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(a) No-four year school shall be accredited which does not require} 
for graduation the completion of a four-year high school course of} 
study embracing sixteen units as defined by this Association. Noi 
three-year school shall be accredited which does not require the em 
pletion of a three-year high school course of study beyond the work of} 
the junior high school, embracing twelve units as defined by msl 
Association. (Theses three years in an eleven-grade system shall be 
the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and in a twelve-grade system the tenth,}/ 
eleventh, and twelfth.) Five-year or six-year schools embractied 
grades 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 shall conform to the same standards asi 
four-year senior high schools, and the decision of the State ee 
tee shall be final as to whether a school is a bona fide four-year high 
school or in reality a five or six-year junior-senior high school combi- 
nation. A unit is defined as a year’s study in any subject in a sec-'| 
ondary schools, constituting approximately a quarter of a full year’s 
work. ‘This shall include in the aggregate not less than the equivalent 
of 120 sixty-minute hours of classroom work, two hours of shop or 
laboratory work being equivalent to one hour of prepared classroom 4) 
work. In all science courses, including general science, biology, |) 
chemistry, and physics, two double periods a week throughout the 
year should be devoted to laboratory work, three single periods to 
classroom work—a minimum of 280 minutes a week. Five 60-minute 
periods a week gross will satisfy this requirement. Four unit courses, 
or the equivalent in fractional unit courses as defined by this associa- 
tion, shall be considered a normal amount of work carried for credit 
toward graduation by the average or medium student. More than 
twenty periods per week should be discouraged. No student who 
does not rank in the upper 25 per cent shall take more than four” 
academic subjects with the exception of seniors who need a fifth sub- - 
ject for graduation. No student shall take more than five academic: 
subjects. A different practice in the school must be explained to the: 
State Committee. 


An academic year shall be not less than 175 days during which the : 
school is actually in session exclusive of holidays. 


SUMMER ScHOOL REGULATIONS 


Work done in summer schools shall equal in quality and quantity that of the regular school term. , 
The qualifications of the teachers, the equipment, and the standards enforced shall be the same as in | 
he regular school term. All summer school work shall be organized by, and under the direction of, 
the principal. 

Classes shall meet in the school building. A definite schedule shall be followed. 

In order to earn one unit of new work, a minimum of 120 sixty-minute periods shall be given to 
the work. Not more than 3 sixty-minute periods a day shall be spent in recitation time. At least this * | 
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: 


| amount of time should be spent in preparation. Thi 
: : ts means that 4o days is the shortest time i J 
a unit of new work, or the equivalent in review z ee 


work, can be earned, and sixty days i 
pasa ty days 1s the shortest 
| time in which a unit and one-half of new work, or the equivalent in review work, can be earned 


| The time given a review subject shall be one-half that required for a new subject. A subject failed 
| with a yearly average below 60 per cent shall be rated as a new subject. iS sha 
Not more than one and one-half units in new subjects shall be earned during one summer. Not 
more than one review subject and one new sujbect, or two review subjects, shall be taken ie credit 
_ during summer school. No pupil shall be allowed to earn more than 4 new units in summer terms. 


(b) The minimum scholastic attainment required of the faculty of 
-any accredited secondary school on the Southern list is that not less 

than 75 per cent of the total number of teachers including the super- 
intendent, the principal, and the librarian, shall hold bachelor’s 
degrees ftom colleges approved by the Association. Beginning 
teachers are rquired to have degrees from colleges approved by the 
Association and should not teach outside the fields of their college 
specialization. All beginning teachers shall have had a minimum 
of twelve (12) semester hours in education. In interpreting this 
standard, exceptions may be made in the case of teachers of special- 
ized, non-academic subjects added to the high school curriculum be- 
cause of national defense needs.) Any person entering a position as 
principal of a member secondary school, or any position of adminis- 
trative or supervisory control of instruction in a secondary school 
accredited by this Association, shall have completed one year of 
graduate study, major portion of which is designed to prepare for the 
for the principalship, shall have received the Master’s degree, or other 
graduate degree, from a college or university belonging to the South- 
ern Association or to some other regional association, shall have a 
minimum of two year’s experience in teaching or administration, and 
shall show evidence of culture and of scholarship in one or more 
academic fields. 

(This regulation does not apply to a person transferring from one 
member school to a similar position in another member school pro- 
vided not over two years elapse from the time of leaving the first posi- 
tion to entering the work in the second position. Teachers should have 
professional training or at least one year’s experience in teaching. 
had professional training or at least one year’s experience in teaching. 
principles of teaching, history of education, observation and directed 
teaching, tests and measurements, etc. A “beginning teacher” is de- 
fined as one who has not completed 24 months of teaching in an organ- 
ized school. Such a person continues in the “beginning teacher” 
status until the 12 hours of education required above have been com- 
pleted. A “semester hour” is the quantity of work normally accom- 
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plished in a class which meets one hour per week for a semester. I 
comprises not less than 15 hours of recitation or lecture work.) | 

(c) The maximum teaching load of any teacher of academic subli} 
jects is 750 pupil-periods per week with not more than six daily reci: 
tations. The Commission will require detailed explanation of varia 
tions from this rule. In interpreting this standard a double period iri) 
laboratory, shop, or two periods of study-room supervision shall be 
counted as the equivalents of one recitation period. (A stucly-fil 
period shall be counted as the equivalent of a half-period in comput-| 
ing the number of periods taught per day, but the number of Peed 


in study-hall shall not be counted in computing the pupil-periods|; 
taught by the teacher). : 
(No combination of such work should amount to more than thirty-/ 
five periods a week for any teacher. The minimum length ofa recited 
tion period shall be forty minutes in the clear.) \| 
(d) The laboratory facilities shall be adequate for the needs of in-i 
struction in the courses taught. | 
(e) The location and construction of the buildings, the lighting, 
heating, and ventilation of the rooms, the nature of the lavatories, 
corridors, water supply, school furniture, apparatus, and methods, of)j/ 
cleaning shall be such as to insure hygienic conditions for both pupils4 
and teachers. _ | 
(f) A member school whose records for the immediately precedin 
five years show significant weaknesses and low achievement as evi-4| 
denced by many “‘warnings,”’ poor achievement of its pupils in college,: 
low achievement quotients of its pupils on standard tests, low standing 
as indicated by evaluation using the criteria of the Codperative Study; 
of Secondary Schools Standards, large yearly teacher turnover, nepo- 
tism, the employment of too many local teachers, or disregard by the 
community of a good professional attitude, may be warned or dropped 
from the Association. 


(g) The Commission will decline to consider any school whose 
teaching force consists of fewer than four teachers giving their full- 
time to high school instruction. When local conditions warrant the 
introduction of vocational subjects, such as agriculture, manual train- 
ing, households arts, and commercial subjects, the Commission will 
hold that a sufficient number of teachers must be employed and! 
proper equipment added to provide adequately for such instruction. . 

(Sixteen daily recitations in high school subjects taught by not fewer ' 


than four teachers is considered a minimum in enforcing this stand-- 
ard.) 


| 
| 


: 
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(h) No school shall be considered unless the regular annual blank 
furnished for the purpose shall have been filled out and placed on file 


with the inspector. Full data relative to changes must be presented 
annually. 


(These reports, with membership dues, must be filed with the state 
chairman by October 15. New schools must submit evidence of ap- 


| plication for membership, such as a resolution by the local board.) 


Each member school should submit, as a part of its annual re- 
port, a statement indicating efforts of the faculty directed toward the 
improvement of instruction. This statement should include one or 
more of a number of approaches to instructional improvements, 
such as planning for the improvements of fundamental skills using 
available educational resources in school and community, making a 
variety of work experiences available, exploring possibilities in the 
school and community for purposeful earning experiences, develop- 
ing satisfactory work habits, discovering and providing for the health 
needs of pupils, adjusting the administrative routine of the school to 
instructional needs, encouraging the facilitating long-range planning 
for youth by parents, teachers, and pupils, providing for continuous 
faculty study and investigation of the needs of youth, supplying op- 
portunities for learning the ways of democracy. 

(i) All schools whose records show an excessive number of pupils per 
teacher, as based on the number enrolled October 1, even though they 
may technically meet all other requirements, will be rejected. The 
size of classes shall not be such as to impair efficiency of instruction. 
The maximum number of students in any academic class shall be 40 
with a pupil-teacher ratio of not more than 30 as the pupil-teacher 
ratio for the school. : 

(j) The time for which schools are accredited shall be limited to one 
year, dating from the time of the adoption of the list by the Associa- 
tion. In every case the character of the work done by a school must 
be the determining factor in accrediting. By personal visits of fe 
inspectors, by detailed reports from the principal, and by ae gnes : 
made by the students in colleges, the character of a school’s wor 
shall be, from time to time, determined. < 

(k) The Commission recommends $2,000 as the sega ae 
salary for teachers in a member school. (The salary of the Seas p : 
is not to be included in the computation of the pr. ae sun 
mission recognizes $1,600 as a minimum annual salary for a ae re 
Allowance in this minimum for room, board, and other items, if giv ‘ 

ies, shall not exceed $300. A school in whic 
as part payment of salaries, s 
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a full time teacher receives less than this amount may be warned on}| 2 
dropped.) | 
(1) Accurate and complete records of attendance and scholarshipj|: 
must be kept in such form as may be conveniently used and safely) ] 
preserved. | 


(m) If the lower division of a junior college covers three or a ‘ 
years of high school work, it shall be accredited by the Commission ony) 
Secondary Schools as if it were a separate high school, and under ed 
Standards for Secondary Schools. If the lower division covers one) 
or two years only, and is therefore incomplete as a high school of stand- 4) 
ard type, the institution as a whole must be accredited by the Commis- | 
sion on Institutions of Higher Education, applying to the lower divi- 4 
sion the Standards for Secondary Schools as follows: Article IV, | 
except (g) first sentence requiring four full-time teachers, and except- 4| 
ing also (h) and (j) regarding separate reports and inspections. ‘|| 
Article X regarding the Library applies in full. 


(n) Schools accredited by this Association and desiring to partici- | i 
pate in interschool athletics shall be members of, or shall be eligibles) 
for membership in, the state athletic association or league or some 4) 
such organization. Athletics in all member schools shall be entirely \|_ 
under the control of the principals of those schools. | ; 

(Any school applying for accreditment and not fully meeting this 3 
standard should file with its annual report through the State Com- H 
mittee a full explanation. ‘The interpretation and explanation of fi 
Article IV, Section (n) as adopted in the Richmond meeting of the 3 
Association December, 1936, are in full force and effect.) 


: 
: 
i} 
it 
4 


ARTICLE V 


Each State Committee shall prepare a list of accredited schools of [\|/ 
its state according to the prescribed regulations and furnish the same ||) 
to the Commission at its appointed annual meeting. 


ARTICLE VI 


From the lists thus submitted the Commission shall, at its annual _ 
meeting, select the schools which shall constitute the Southern List of ’ 
Accredited Schools. Copies of this list when made up shall be fur- 
nished to the members of the Association before May 1, of each year. 
A school shall be removed from the accredited list for failure to main- 
tain these standards. 

ARTICLE VII 

Colleges belonging to the Association shall report to the professor of | 

secondary education or high school inspector by F ebruary 15, of each 


——E 
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year, any cases of lack of preparation of, or other information relating 
to, students coming from schools in his state on blanks prepared by 
oa Commission. These reports, after having been reviewed by the 
representatives of the Commission, shall be forwarded by the above 
officer in tabulated form to the schools interested and also laid before 
ny Commission. 
: ARTICLE VII 
) 


_ All secondary schools that are members of the Association shall 
pay annual dues according to the following schedule: 


Enrollment Annual Dues 

Up to 199 $10.00 

200—499 15.00 

500—999 20.00 

1,000 and above 25.00 
ARTICLE IX 


Schools on the Southern List must be in the highest class of schools 
as officially listed by the proper authorities of the state. 


ARTICLE X 


Standards for school libraries: 


I. Books 


(1) Enrollment of 100 or less students: 500 well-selected books ex- 
clusive of government documents and textbooks, to meet the needs for 
reference, supplementary reading, and cultural and inspirational 
reading. Also one good general newspaper in addition to the local 
one, and a well-selected list of from 5 to 10 periodicals, suitable for 
students’ use. Books selected from state approved list or from lists 
approved by Southern Association. 


(2) Enrollment of 100 to 200 students: 500 to 1,000 well-selected 
books averaging 5 per student. Also good general newspaper and 
well-selected list of from 5 to 15 periodicals suitable for students’ use. 

(3) Enrollment of 200 to 500 students: 1,000 to 2,500 well-selected 
books, newspapers, and 15, to 30 suitable periodicals. 

(4) Enrollment of 500 to 1,000 students: 2,500 to 5,000 well- 
selected books, newspapers, and 25 to 50 suitable periodicals. 

(5) Enrollment of 1,000 or more students: 5,000 or more well- 
selected books, newspapers, and at least 40 suitable periodicals. 


25 
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II. Librarian 


(1) Enrollment of 100 or less students: ‘Teacher-librarian with ati/; 
least 6 semester hours in Library Science. Excused from certain); 
number of hours of teaching and thus allotted definite time for library) 
work, with regular hours in the library. Sufficient student helpil 
trained by the teacher-librarian to keep the library open all day, buti 
open only under supervision. 

(2) Enrollment of 100 to 200 students: Half-time librarian with ad 
one-year course of 24-30 semester hours in an accredited library) 
school, or half time with college graduation, including 12 semester} 
hours in Library Science. 

(3) Enrollment of 200 to 500 students: Full-time librarian withil| 
same qualifications and educational background as teachers, includ-} 
ing 24-30 semester hours in an approved library school. One or two 
years’ teaching experience is very desirable. 

(4) Enrollment of 500 to 1,000 students: Same as above, with | 
sufficient help and some experience in teaching or library especiallyy) 
desirable. | 

(5) Enrollment of 1,000 or more students: Full-time librarian) 
with college graduation and at least 24-30 semester hours in an ap-4 
proved library school. ‘Teaching and library experience especially} 
desirable—a good contact with children already established. Fory) 
every 1,000 or major fraction thereof, enrollment, there shall be an: f 
additional full-time trained librarian. 


III. Appropriation 


(1) Enrollment of 500 or less students: Annual appropriation of } 
at least $1.00 per student per year for books, periodicals, etc., ex-4) 
clusive of salaries. } 

(2) Enrollment of more than 500 students: Annual appropriation] 
of at least $.75 per student per year for books, periodicals, etc., ex-4) 
clusive of salaries. : 


IV. Course in Use of Library 


Course of at least 12 lessons in the use of the library given by the# 
librarian or teacher-librarian, preferably in first year of high school. 
(This course is required in all schools.) 


V. Organization 


(1) Enrollment of 100 or less students: At least an adequate shelf- 4) 
list made and an adequate loan system installed. 


| 
| 
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& (2) nrollment of more than roo students: Card catalogues, shelf- 
| lists, accession record, and adequate loan system. 


VI. Equipment 


| (1) Enrollment of 100 or fewer students to 200: Separate class- 
room or end of study hall fitted up with shelving, tables, and chairs 
always accessible to students, but under supervision. 
_ (2) Enrollment of 200 to 500 students: Separate room equipped 
with tables, chairs, shelves, loan desks, magazine rack, bulletin board 
catalogue case, typewriter, and other essential office equipment. 
~Room should be large enough to accommodate one-tenth of enroll- 
ment, allowing 25 square feet per person. 

(3) Enrollment of 500 to 1,000 students: Same as above with 
separate library work room and essential office equipment. 

(4) Enrollment of 1,000 or more students: Same as above with 
additional equipment to meet needs. If possible separate rooms for 
conference and for instruction in the library are desirable. 

(If necessary, where impossible to get space in school building now 
in use for groups 2 and 3, study hall might be taken over as library, 
provided it is properly equipped and sufficient trained help provided 
to guide and aid in reading as well as to supervise study. At least 
two full-time trained librarians for 4.) 


VI. These Regulations Are Effective Now 

(1) Schools that do not comply with library standards subject them- 
selves to being dropped. 

(2) The Commission will not impose undue burdens on librarians 
who were employed prior to December, 1929, and who are giving 
satisfactory service. ‘The Commission does reserve the right, how- 
ever, to require of such librarians reasonable additional training in 


Library Science. 
NEW LIBRARY STANDARDS 


(These standards shall become effective as of the beginning of 


the school year 1948-49). 
I. Books and Other Materials 


Books and other materials are to be selected from state-approved 
lists or from lists approved by the Southern Association, such as the 


H. W. Wilson Standard Catalog for High School Libraries and Children’s 


Catalog, A.L.A. Basic Book Collection for High School Libraries, A.L.A. 
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Booklist, and lists prepared by the U. S. Office of Education. Selec: 
tion should be made by the librarian in coéperation with the princi}) 
pal, teachers, and pupils. It is essential that the book collectior} 
be kept up-to-date and in good condition through discarding, bindd} 
ing, and annual additions. | 


Even the smallest library should have an information and pictur) 
file. Audio-visual materials, such as slides, films, recording, stereo} 
graphs, maps, globes, and similar instructional aids should be madd) 
available to meet the needs of the particular school. Some usefull; 
sources for the selection. of these materials are Educational Film Cataload 
catalogs of New York University Film Library, and other references} 
listed in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. Provisior)t 
should be made for suitable yearly additions to maintain and keep} 
up-to-date this collection. 


1. Enrollment of 100 or fewer pupils.—Basic collection of 500 welll}! 
selected books, exclusive of duplicates, government documents, anal? 
textbooks, to meet curricular needs and needs for recreational anc 
inspirational reading. In addition, one set of encyclopedia copyy 
righted within a ten-year period and one unabridged dictionaryy} 
both of which are listed in the Standard Catalog for High School Lilt 
braries, should be provided. One good general newspaper in ad h 
dition to a local one and 5 to 10 well-selected periodicals for pupils 
use should be provided. 


2. Enrollment of 101 to 300 pupils.—Basic collection of 500 talp 
1,500 well-selected books as specified in (1), averaging 5 per pupi | 
approved encyclopedia and unabridged dictionary, a good generadl 
newspaper in addition to a local one, and 10 to 20 well-selecte | 


periodicals for pupils’ use. | 


| 
J 


3. Enrollment of 301 to 500 pupils.—Basic collection of 1,500) 
to 2,500 well-selected books of the types specified in (1), averaginak 
5 per pupil, encyclopedia, unabridged dictionaries, newspapers 
and 20 to 30 periodicals suitable for pupils’ use. | 

| 


4. Enrollment of 501 to 1,000 pupils.—Basic collection of 2, 50% 
to 5,000 well-selected books of the types specified in (1), averaging 
5 per pupil, encyclopedias, unabridged dictionaries, newspapers} 
and 30 to 50 periodicals suitable for pupils’ use. | 

5. Enrollment of 1,001 to 2,000 pupils.—Basic collection of 5,004 
to 10,000 well-selected books of the types specified in (1), averaging} 
5 per pupil, encyclopedias, unabridged dictionaries, newspapers 
and at least 50 periodicals suitable for pupils’ use. | 
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6. Enrollment of more than 2,000 pupils.—Basic collection of 
10,000 and more well-selected books of the type specified in (1), en 
. . 1 . . . = 2 a 
cyclopedias, unabridged dictionaries, newspapers, and at least 50 
periodicals suitable for pupils’ use. 


IT. Librarians 


All library training must be done in an institution whose library 
Science courses are approved by the Southern Association. All 
library science training programs approved by the American Li- 
brary Association and by regional accrediting agencies are also 
approved by the Southern Association. The basic training in li- 
brary science shall consist of 12 semester hours with 6 semester hours 
in books and related materials for children and young people and 6 
semester hours in administration and organization of materials for 
school libraries. Additional courses recommended are reference 
and practice work, including teaching the use of libraries, to make 
18 semester hours. 

It is recommended that the school librarian be employed and paid 
for at least an additional month’s work beyond the regular school 
term. ‘This time may well be divided for service before and after 
the school session. 


1. Enrollment of 100 or fewer pupils——Teacher-librarian with 
same qualifications and educational background as teachers and 
with basic training of at least 12 semester hours in library science, 
scheduled at least one-third of the teaching day for regular high 
school library service. Additional time is recommended. Ad- 
ditional time must be provided if the librarian is also responsible 
for the elementary school library or for community library service. 
Sufficient pupil help, trained by the teacher-librarian, should be 
used to keep the library open under supervision during the entire 
school day. 

2. Enrollment of 101 to 300 pupils.—Teacher-librarian with 
same qualifications and educational background as teachers and 
with basic training of at least 12 semester hours in library science, 
scheduled at least one-half of the teaching day for regular high 
school library service. Additional training in library science and 
more than half time in the library are recommended, especially for 
the school with 200 to 300 pupils. Additional time must be pro- 
vided if the librarian is also responsible for the elementary school 
library or for community library service. Pupil help as indicated 


in (1) should be used. 
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3. Enrollment of gor to 500 pupils.—Full-time librarian with |) 
same background and training as above and with an additional 18 } 
semester hours in library science, without duplication of courses, to } 
complete 30 hours or a full year of library science in an approved || 
library training agency. One or two years’ teaching experience }| 
is very desirable. A part-time clerical assistant is recommended. 


4. Enrollment of 501 to 1,000 pupils.—Full-time librarian with 
same background, experience, and training as in (3) with 30 semester ' 
hours or a full year of library science in an approved library train- 
ing agency. At least one full-time clerical assistant is recommended. || 


5. Enrollment of 1,000 to 1,500 pupils, a full-time librarian and 
a full-time clerical assistant will be required. For 1,500 to 2,000 || 
enrollment, 2 full-time librarians required and, a full-time clerical 
assistant recommended. 


III. Appropriation 


A library budget should be set up for the year covering the follow- 
ing items: books, periodicals, other materials, supplies, binding, 
miscellaneous. Any funds provided for the purchase of expensive 
audio-visual materials, such as maps, globes, and films, shall be 
outside the library budget as herin set up. 


1. Enrollment of 500 or fewer pupils——Annual appropriation of 
at least $1.25 per pupil per year for books, periodicals, other materials, 
binding, and supplies, including printed catalog cards. 


2. Enrollment of 501 to 1,000 pupils.—Annual appropriation of 
at least $625 as in (1), plus $1.00 per year for each pupil in excess of 
an enrollment of 500. ‘This appropriation shall be expended for 
materials indicated in (1). 


3. Enrollment of more than 1,000 pupils.—Annual appropriation 
of $1,125 as in (2), plus $0.75 per year for each pupil in excess of an 
enrollment of 1,000. This appropriation shall be expended for 
materials indicated in (1). 


IV. Instruction in the Use of the Library 


Provision should be made for each pupil to have instruction in 
the use of library materials, covering the following topics: (1) in- 
troduction to the library, arrangement, library citizenship, library 
loan procedures; (2) parts of the book; (3) classification of books; 
(4) use of the card catalog; (5) dictionary; (6) encyclopedia; (7) 
yearbook and almanacs; (8) periodicals and periodical indexes; 


| 
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(9) atlases, gazetteers, use of maps; (10) special reference books and 
indexes: of biography, social studies, languages, literature, and 
science; (11) audio-visual materials; (12) recreational reading 
materials and helps for personal selection. Many of the topics will 
require several class periods for adequate instruction. 

Orientation in the use of the library should be given early in the 
first year of high school and should be the joint responsibility of 
the librarian and the teachers. More detailed instruction should 
be part of the class work of every pupil for each school year through- 
out the high school period. Instruction during the high school 
course will probably require 18 class periods. 


V. Organization 


1. Enrollment of 100 or fewer pupils.—Books classified and marked 
and properly shelved, accession record, shelf list, and adequate 
loan system installed. 


2. Enrollment of more than 100 pupils.—Books classified and 
marked and properly shelved, accession record, shelf list, adequate 
loan system and card catalog installed. 


Periodicals which constitute a valuable source of reference material 
should be properly filed or temporarily bound and kept for the 
period of their usefulness. The effective use of these materials is 
dependent upon printed periodical indexes. 

Non-book materials, such as pictures, pamphlets, recordings, 
etc., should be arranged and housed for convenient use. Classified 
or alphabetical subject arrangement is suggested. 


VI. Quarters and Equipment 


It is recommended that, when more than 60 pupils are assigned 
to the library in any given period, a teacher, in addition to the li- 
brarian, should be scheduled there to assist with the promotion of 
effective use of library materials. An additional teacher should 
be on duty in the library for each additional major fraction of 60 
pupils. 

1. Enrollment of roo or fewer pupils.—Library room equipped 
with shelving, tables, chairs, librarian’s desk, and bulletin boards, 
and large enough to seat the largest class group. The room should 
always be accessible to pupils under supervision throughout the 
school day. Some provision should be made for work and storage 


space, preferably in adjoining room. 
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2. Enrollment of 101 to 300 pupils.—Library room equipped with 
tables, chairs, shelves, loan desks, magazine rack, bulletin boards, 
and catalog case. ‘Typewriter must be available. Room should 
be large enough to accommodate fifteen per cent of the enrollment, 
allowing 25 square feet per person, and must accommodate the 
largest class group plus 20 pupils. Separate work and storage 
space shall be provided. 


3. Enrollment of 301 to 500 pupils.—Same as in (2) with separate 
library work room provided with running water and separate storage 
space; also essential office equipment, including a typewriter for 
the library. Conference rooms are desirable. 


4. Enrollment of more than 500 pupils.—Same as in (3) with 
additional equipment and accommodating fifteen per cent of the 
first 1,000 enrollment and ro per cent of the number of students 
over and above 1.000, It is desirable that not more than 100 pupils 
be seated in one reading room; but, for very large schools, a suite of 
library quarters, with each reading room in charge of a trained li- 
brarian, is desirable. Separate rooms for conferences and for in- 
struction in the use of the library are desirable. 


